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By  ASHERWALLFISH  ;  . 
and  MENACBteSlSHAEEV 
The  hospital  nurses  are  doc  to 
sfage  a  coon- 

try*s  hospitals '  thk  nyirnm^  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  a  laboar  ooiirt  ordcr  in- 
stmeting  them  to 'stay,  ijn.  foe-job, 
which -was  ifiie  to]be  issuedlate  lak  : 
Bight.  Thenafsesweretfaeatefring 
to  appear  en  masser^t  Neveh  Thza 
prison  and  hand  themselves  pver  for 
breaking  the;  laiw:  hope  they  have 

room  in  prison  for  tl^OO  noises^”  1 
one  of  the  leaders  told  TkeJerusatem. 
Post.  .  •,/,  "  •'  . 

Attempts  were  made',  late  last 
night  at  the  Jerusalem  Laborer  Court  ' 
to  avert  the  crisis,  but  they  were 
unsuccessful.  Over-ruling  obj  ections 

Maradonna  bludgeons 
brave  England  team  - 

by  the  Histaidriit,' Labour ^  Court 
Judge .  Nehenna  Gunman  ted  -ad¬ 
vised  the  nurses  represent  acounter- . 
petition  to  the  court,  asking  for  sepa- 1 
rate  union  representation  for  hospit-  .1 
al  nurses .  but  ‘they  rejected  his 
advice.  -  "•  ’  -  •  .  - 

Some'  40  uniformed  nurses,', 
attending  the  session^  made  impos-? 
sioned  pleas  to  the  judge,  who  fold 
them  that  yesterday’s  statement  by. 
die  H&adnrt.  Central  Committee 
was  “an  openine  through  which  you 


should  try  to  achieve  your  mms.  - 

Health  Ministry  Director-General 
Dan  Miehaeh  tried  to  negotiate  with 
nurses’  representatives  as  foe  court 
sat,  but  the  talks  brokedown.Ear- 
Her  foe  ministry  hadorderetihospit'' 
als  to  discharge  any  patients  they 
could,  to  mmfmirp  the  negative 
effect  <tf  the waBtrwn.''.  V;"’ . 

The  IabouraWirtw^  to 

issue the  petition  o$ked  for  by  the 
state-attorney’s  office  to  issue  an 
injunction  baiimngthewaBcbat;  but 
thti  tiinfos  reads  it  dear  that  they 


fiii 

the'nuisestiiat/iftiiey  le$f  askctefoii 
staff  of  one  nurse  prar  ho^S^  de^ 
partment,  the  numstry would  not ; 
seek  foecdurt  injunction-  -  ■  •*"  r  ’ . 
^  CoLlti 


Oil  pipeline 
set  ablaze 
as  3  bombs 
blast  Durban 

JOHANNESBURG.  -  At  least 
three  guerrilla  bombs,  exploded .  in 1 
•flie  South  African  port  city  of  Dur¬ 
ban, tiie  latest  blast  setting  a  refinery 
pipeline  ablaze  and  poDutmgthe  sea 
with  oil  yesterday  morning,  officials 
-'said,: 

The  state's  Bureau  of  Informa¬ 
tion  .said  no  one  was  injured  in  the 
-explosions,  which  it  described  as 

terrorist  bombings.  . 

A  week  ago,  three  women  were 
killed  by  a  .car  bomb  explosion  on 
Durban’s  seafront. 

'  Saturday  night's  first  bomb, 

-  thought  to  be  aSman  “limpet  mine,” 
exploded  shCHtly  before  midnight  in  . 
;arnbbehjmi,  damaging  shops  in  the 
city«h^e-.v.'  -. 

EaHy  ;#$feritey:  asecohd  bomb .. 
WfiUL  oflt  .  at  a  cftmm'pal  plant  and  i 


■Ibefeiird  bomb  damaged- a  pipe- 
■  imenearazroil  refinery  and  started  a 
fire,  the  bureausaid. 

Oil  leaked  into  the  sea  and  deter- 
'  ■  (Corffa^oahffZ,  CoL2) 
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Peres  may 
stepinto 
quell  row 
on  booklet 

By  MOSHE  KOHN 

Prime  Minister  Peres  is  consider¬ 
ing  acting  as  peacemaker  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  between  Israeli  and  Diaspora 
members  of  the  World  Zionist  Orga¬ 
nization  and  Jewish  Agency  Execu¬ 
tives  on  the  one  band,  and  Agency 
Board  of  Governors  chairman  Jer- 
rold  Hoffberger  on  the  other.  The 
Jerusalem  Post  learned. 

Peres  yesterday  afternoon  asked 
for  a  copy  of  the  booklet  that  over 
the  weekend  had  made  Hoffberger  a 
target  of  sharp  criticism  by  his  Zion¬ 
ist  colleagues. 

Meanwhile,  most  WZO  Executive 
members,  after  threatening  to 
boycott  the  week-long  meeting  of 
the  Jewish  Agency  Assembly  unless 
Hoffberger  apologized  for  the  book¬ 
let's  distribution  or  resigned,  were 
present  at  last  night’s  festive  opening 
at  Binyenei  Ha’uma.  One  of  them. 
Dr.  Eli  Tavin,  told  The  Post  in  die 
Binyenei  Ha'uma  corridor:  “If  Hoff-  1 
berger  doesn’t  resign,  my  faction 
(Herat)  will  draw  the  appropriate 
conclusions." 

At  last  night’s  opening,  Hoffber¬ 
ger,  while  reaffirming  the  traditional 
goals  of  aliya  and  the  protection  of 
Jewish  rights  around  the  world,  also 
hinted  at  changes  and  a  new  direc¬ 
tion  for  the  Jewish  Agency. 

He  said  that  the  Agency  would 
seek  to  improve  its  services,  adding 
that  “what  we  have  been  doing  may 
not  be  what  we  should  continue  to  j 
do." 

The  only  mention  of  the  affair 
came  when  Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy 
Kollek,  saying  that  the  foreign  press 
found  a  scandal  each  day  in  Israel, 
thanked  the  Agency  for  providing 
one  of  its  own. 

The  booklet,  a  reprint  of  a  series 
of  articles  critical  of  Agency  and 
WZO  activities  that  had  appeared  in 
two  American  Jewish  weekly  jour¬ 
nals,  was  the  predominant  subject  of 
yesterday  morning’s  meetings  of  the 
Agency  Executive  and  Board  of 
Governors. 

The  furore  is  over  the  allegedly 
"anti  Zionist  and  anti-Semitic"  car¬ 
toons  illustrating  the  booklet,  which 
apparently  attracted  no  attention 
when  they  had  earlier  appeared  with 
the  series  of  articles  in  the  Baltimore 
Jewish  Times.  WZO  Executive 
(Contfanud  on  Page  2,  CoL  © 
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A-G  opting  for 
inquiry,  but 
ministers  are 
still  divided 


Grief  of  General  Staff  Moshe  Levy  queries  soldiers  during  a  visit  yesterday  to  IDF  outposts  on  Har 
Dov  at  the  northern  tip  of  the  Golan  Heights.  (Michael  Zarfad,  IDF  spokesman) 


Bank  board  lawyer  says 
Recanati  can  stay  until 
cabinet  accepts  Bejski 


By  FINHAS  LANDAU 
Post  Finance  Reporter 

Dr.  Joshua  Rotenstreich,  one  of 
the  public  representatives  on  the 
board  of  Bank  Discount  said  yester¬ 
day  that  if  the  cabinet  formally 
approves  the  recommendations  of 
the  Bejski  Commission,  the  bank’s 
chairman,. Raphael  Recanati,  would 
be  forced  to  relinquish  his  post. 
Failing  such  a  move,  the  bank's 
board  was  within  its  rights  in  reject¬ 
ing  the  Bejski  recommendations, 
Rotenstreich  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post. 

Rotenstreich,  a  legal  tuqjert  who 
heads  the  Press  Council,  noted  that 
in  the  cases  of  the  Agranat  and 
Kahan  commissions,  too,  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  formal  adoption  of  the 
recommendations  bad-been  the  cru¬ 
cial  factor.  .In  any  event,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  amove  byihe  government  to  ‘ 
resolve  the  current  situation  was 
preferable  to  the  introduction  of 
special  legislation  directed  at  Re¬ 
canati  or  other  bankers. 

With  regard  to  the  claim  of  Re¬ 


canati  and  others  at  Discount  that 
the  bank's  position  is  fundamentally 
different  from  that  of  the  other 
banks  because  it  is  privately  owned, 
Rotenstreich  said  that  this  distinc¬ 
tion  was  recognized  by  all  jurists 
{mishpatanim). 

Discount  Bank  head  Raphael  Re¬ 
canati  could  be  dismissed  from  his 
port  at  the  bank  under  a  private 
member's  bill  signed  by  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Knesset  State  Control 
Committee  which  is  due  to  be  put 
before  the  Knesset  this  morning.  If  he 
refused  dismissal,  he  could  face  a 
nunrimmm  two  year  jail  sentence. 

Rotenstreich  upheld  die  board’s 
decision  to  refrain  from  taking  any 
action  against  Recanati,  as  the  Be¬ 
jski  Commission  had  demanded,  by 
maintaining  that  it  was  in  foe  best 
interests  of  the  bank.  He  did  not, 
however,  dismiss  the  counter- 
argument  that  a  prolonged  struggle 
over  Recanati’s  position  and  future 
could  be  detrimental  to  the  bank. 


By  BENNY  MORRIS 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

Attorney-General  Yosef  Harish  is 
expected  to  propose  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  it  set  up  a  judicial  inquiry 
into  the  General  Security  Service 
affair,  although  Premier  Peres  and 
Foreign  Minister  Shamir  told  him 
yesterday  that  this  would  harm  state 
security.  Circles  close  to  Peres  said 
yesterday  foal  Peres  would  “re¬ 
spect"  whatever  decision  Harish 
reached. 

It  was  still  unclear  last  night 
whether  Harish  had  decided  on  a 
full-scale  inquiry  commission,  based 
on  foe  Commissions  of  Inquiry  Law, 
or  on  a  more  limited  inquiry  by  one 
or  more  legal  figures.  Harish  sard  he 
would  publish  his  derision  tomor¬ 
row. 

Last  night  ministers  refused  to 
react  to  the  suggestion  that  the  res¬ 
ignation  now  of  GSS  head  Avraham 
Shalom  and  three  or  four  of  his 
principal  aides,  implicated  in  foe 
cover-up,  would  offer  the  smoothest 
way  out  for  foe  government  and  the 
judicial  authorities. 

Yesterday  Peres  consulted  with 
Energy  Minister  Moshe  Shahal  and 
Communications  Minister  Amnon 
Rubinstein  -  who  support  a  full 
commission  of  inquiry  -  and,  in  the 
evening,  with  Harish.  Shamir,  Jus¬ 
tice  Minister  Yitzhak  Moda'i  and 
Defence'  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin. 
This  meeting  ended  inconclusively 
and  will  reconvene  tomorrow,  after 
which  Harish  is  to  announce  his 
decision. 

Reports  yesterday  indicated  that 
Harish  appeared  to  prefer  a  judicial 
commission  of  inquiry  rather  than  a 
more  limited  form  of  investigation. 

Observers  believe  that  Harish’s 
preference  may  be  based  on  the 
commission  of  inquiry’s  legal  status, 
which  enpowersit  to  order  witnesses 
to  appear  and  testify  under  oath  and 
to  make  recommendations  for  future 
norms  of  GSS  behaviour.  Any  inves¬ 
tigation  not  based  on  foe  Commis¬ 
sions  of  Inquiry  Law.  ornot  made  by 
the  police,  would  lack  coercive 
“teeth"  and  be  unable  to  make  such 


normative  recommendations. 

Harish  may  also  be  influenced  by 
the  experience  of  September  1982, 
when,  under  pressure  to  launch  an 
inquiry  into  the  Sabra  and  Sbatiila 
massacres,  then  prime  minister 
Menachem  Begin  attempted  to 
appoint  Supreme  Court  President 
Yitzhak  Kahan  as  a  sole  investigator 
into  the  affair.  Kahan  refused  and 
Begin  was  then  forced  to  agree  to  a 
full-scale  judicial  commission  of  in¬ 
quiry,  the  Kahan  Commission.^ 

Observers  believe  Harish  is  un¬ 
likely  to  find  any  eminent  jurist 
willing  to  undertake  such  a  lone 
inquiry  without  the  coercive  legal 
tool 5  which  alone  would  assure  rhat 
he  arrived  at  the  truth. 

But  against  this  there  still  remains 
Peres's  and  Shamir's  insistence 
yesterday  that  a  full-scale  inquiry 
would  damage  the  GSS. 

Peres's  official  stand  continued, 
according  to  his  spokesmen,  that 
“foe  exposure  and  investigation  of 
foe  subject  would  barm  state  secur¬ 
ity."  But  it  was  clear  that  Peres's 
(and  Shamir's)  less  formal  position 
was  that,  given  the  public  pressure, 
some  form  of  investigation  was  un¬ 
avoidable.  It  is  probable  that  Peres, 
Shamir  and  Moda'i  recommended 
thar  Harish  appoint  a  lone  investiga¬ 
tor.  preferably  with  a  security  back¬ 
ground  (a  retired  IDF  general,  for 
example),  to  undertake  foe  probe. 

But  observers  expected  Harish  to 
counter  this  with  the  argument  that 
the  Zorea  Commission,  consisting  of 
Aluf  (Res.)  Meir  Zorea  and  a  senior 
GSS  figure,  had  already  tried  to 
probe  the  affair  and  had  failed. 

Among  foe  allegations  raised  by 
the  three  ex-GSS  senior  officers  who 
sparked  the  affair  is  that  GSS  chief 
Shalom  organized  systematic  decep¬ 
tion  and  falsification  of  evidence  and 
testimony  (on  the  death  of  two  cap¬ 
tured  terrorists)  submitted  to  foe 
Zorea  Commission  in  1984,  and, 
subsequently,  to  foe  Bkatman  in¬ 
quiry  and  the  internal  GSS  disciplin¬ 
ary  court  in  1984-85. 


#.  £ 


Liberals  back  banker 
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Returns  front  Over.  43. 


ByAVITEMKIN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 

Leading  Liberal  Party  ministers 
came  out  yesterday  in  support  of 
Bank  Discount’s  chairman  and  man¬ 
aging  director  Raphael  Recanati, 
who  has  refused  to  resign  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Bejski  Commission’s 
recommendations. 

In  the  absence  of  a  cabinet  deri¬ 
sion  an  foe  rase,  and  of  a  dear  lead 
from  Prime  Minister  Peres,  political 
leaders  seemed  confused.  The 
majority  of  foe  cabinet  remained 
hesitant,  adopting  a  wait  and  see 
position.  They  seemed  to  expea:  foe 
Knesset  or  the  Bank  of  Israel  to  lead 
the  action  against  the  rebellious 
banker. 

Finance  Minister  Moshe  Nisam 
stuck  to  his  position  of  non- 
interyentionin  the  matter,  which,  he 
says,  now  concerns  Bank  of  Israel 
Governor  Michael  Bruno. 

The  cabinet  did  not  discuss  foe 
matter  yesterday.  The  issue  was 
raised  only  once  when  Nissim  told 


Energy  Minister  Moshe  Shahal  that 
foe  ministerial  team  appointed  to 
study  the  implementation  of  the  Be¬ 
jski  recommendations  would  not 
meet  in  the  coming  days.  Nissim  said 
the  government  should  not  inter¬ 
vene  in  the  affair,  unless  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  foe  central  bank  specifically 
asks  for  such  intervention. 

Recanati  yesterday  placed  foe 
blame  for  his  continuing  to  manipu¬ 
late  foe  bank  shares  until  October 
1983  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
finance  minister  at  foe  time,  Yoram 
Aridor. 

Speaking  on  Erev  Hadask,  the 
news  magazine  of  Educational  Tele¬ 
vision,  Recanati  said  that  Aridor,  in 
a  meeting  in  September  of  that  year 
in  Washington,  had  asked  him  to 
continue  foe  regulation,  and  had 
said:  *T  will  twist  the  arm  of  foe 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  Israel  so  he 
will  provide  the  means  for  it." 

Aridor  responded  by  saying  the 
allegations  were  “fies.”  He  tola  R61 

(Continued  on  page  7) 
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Is  Discount  chief  bluffing? 


State  fears  fallout  If  bank  is  nationalized 


•By  FINHAS  LANDAO 
■  Port  Fhtancfe  Reporter. :  r  : 

‘  As  tte  Bank'bf  Irirari  drew  a  vefl  . 
of  secrecy  over;  its  high-level  con- 
saltations  on  the  BaoMMscount  cri-  . 
si$t  Discount  launched  a  major  pubr 
lie  campaign  to  explain  and  justify  its 
defiance  ortbe  Bejski  Cbmmission’s 
recommendations.;'. 

*  The 'Central  bank:  has  a. clear,., 
strategy  ,  enunciated  by  its  governor. 
Pro!  Afibhael  Brunov  m  bs  inaugu¬ 
ral  address  tort  Wednesday,  It  is  to  . 
force  Bank  Discount  to  cajiyoutfoe. 
personal,  recommendations  of  the 
commission  hi  tha  same1  way:  as  foe.  * 
Leumif  Hapoalim  and  Mizrahi 
banks  have  already,  done  —at  lea^t 
partially- The  first  :step  . is. foat  the  ^ 
bank’s  chairman'  and  general  manar  ■ 
ger,.  Raphael  -Recanati,  xeaga^ora 
his  posts.  \  _  ’  * 

The  tactics  to  be  used  to.  arineye 


this  end  are  not  yet  dear.  The  Bejski 
report  itself  suggested  that  section 
8(d)  of  the  hanking  ordinance  be 
used  to.  suspend  any  of  the  bankers 
.who'  fail  to  resign  or  are  not  dismis¬ 
sed  by_theii  boards.  However,  se-. 
dons  doubts  exist:  as  to  wbefoer  8(d) 
is  applicable  to  the  ourent  situation.. 
It. was  designed  to  provide  a  correc¬ 
tive'  tool  for  the  central  bank  to 
mteryaifriiU  bank’s  management  in 
'  case  of -urgent  need,  such  ns  danger 
to  that  bank's  stability:  This  is  not 
foe  case  at  Discount  today,  and  i{  is 
feared  that  the  bank  could  appeal  to 


the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  win. 

Discount  itself,  after  two  months. 
■tif ,  total  silence,  has-  suddenly  laun¬ 
ched  a  public  relations  barrage.  Re- 
fanflti  himself  has  been  on  television 
'farioe  smee^ Rriday ;  and  EH  Cohen, 
number  two  at  the  bank  and  foe  man 
in  :day-toiday  control,  has  also 
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spoken  out. 

The  Discount  line  bas  concen¬ 
trated  on  foe  fact  that  the  Bejski 
recommendations  are  only  recom¬ 
mendations  and  have  no  legal  force. 
The  bank,  it  is  claimed,  is  different 
from  the  others  involved  in  foe  “reg¬ 
ulation”  because  it  is  privately- 
owned  by  the  Recanati  family.  If 
Raphael  Recanati,  the  head  of  the 
family,  were  forced  to  resign,  the 
other  family  members  and  their  top 
executives  would  be  obliged  to  go 
with  him,  leaving  the  bank  in  a 
dangerous  position.  Therefore,  says 
Discount,  foe  board  acted  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  bank  by  rejecting  the 
demand  that  Recanati  resign. 

Behind  the  smooth  appearances 
and  legalistic  maneuvering,  a  far 
more  serious  straggle  is  being 
waged.  What  is  really  happening  is 
nothing  less  than  a  duel  -  really  a 
poker  game  -  and  the  stakes  are  the 
IDB/Discount  empire,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  $12  bflHon  in  assets  that 
Baltic  Discount  itself  represents. 

.  The  Reianatis  are  presenting  a 
united  front  (“if  Raphael  goes,  we 
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all  go”),  and,  in  such  a  case,  the 
government  would  be  forced  to  seize 
control  -  in  effect  to  nationalize  the 
bank.  This  »  something  that  the 
Discount  people  -  and  their  lawyers 
led  by  ex-justice  minister  Haim 
Zadok  -  know  the  government 
wants  to  avoid  at  all  costs,  because  of 
the  very  negative  impact  it  would 
have  abroad,  in  international  bank¬ 
ing  circles  and  among  depositors. 

The  Bank  of  Israel  regards  the 
Discount  approach  as  blackmail  - 
almost  terrorism  -  holding  the  na¬ 
tion’s  central  bank  to  ransom;  but  it 
.has  to  consider  what  the  consequ¬ 
ences  will  be  if  it  calls  Discount’s 
bluff.  If  foe  managing  group  all  res¬ 
ign,  the  central  bank  will  have  to 
have  a  contingency  plan  to  take 
control  without  actually  nationaliz¬ 
ing  the  bank. 

On  foe  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
possible  that,  if  Raphael  Recanati 
were  forced  out,  foe  family  would 
knuckle  under  and  come  to  a  work¬ 
ing  arrangement  with  the  Bank  of 
Israel,  thereby  avoiding  further 
complications.  The  question  is 
wbefoer  Discount  is  bluffing  or  not, 
and  how  much  legal  basis  its  stand 
has. 

Beyond  that,  the  Bank  of  Israel 
has  to  consider  whether  it  is  at  all 
posable  to  attempt  a  heart  trans¬ 
plant  on  a  patient  it  believes  to  be 
suffering  from  hardened  arteries, 
and  whether  that  patient  may  not  die 
from  the  operation  itself. 


.  We,  at  Israel  iBS 

Discount  Bank,  have  good  - ^ 

reasons  for  suggesting  that  you  1 

save  your  money  with  us  - 

reasons  that  speak  to  both 
the  accountant  and  the  pioneer  in  you. 
Whenever  you  save,  by  depositing  funds  in 
our  Tax  Free  Foreign  Currency  Accounts, 
you’ll  earn  competitive  interest  that’s  free  of 
tax  in  Israel.  Your  account  is  completely 
confidential  and  is  accessible  anytime. 
Your  money  works  for  you  by  earning 
interest,  and  it  works  for  Israel . 

Drop  into  one  of  our  Tourist  Centers  or 
•  branches.  We’ll  be  glad  to  show 


ryou  how  our  Tax  Free  Foreign 
Currency  Accounts  can  satisfy 
your  mind  and  your  heart. 

In  addition,  you’ll  receive  a 
souvenir  gift  to  remind  you  of  the 
Israel  you  love. 

Our  main  Tourist  Centers  in  Israel: 

Tel  Aviv,  16  Mapu  St.,  Tel.  (03)247276 
Jerusalem,  62  King  George  St., 

Tel.  (02)637902/3 

Netanya,  14  Kikar  Atzmaut,  Tel.  (053)43255 
Haifa,  34  Herzl  St.,  Tel.  (04)668022 
For  your  added  convenience,  we  maintain 
full-service  branches  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  most  major  hotels. 


' For  foreign  residents,  tourists,  Israelis  reading  abroad,  new  immigrants,  temporary  and  returning  residents 


ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK  LTD. 

TOURIST  CENTER  (Main  Foreign  Exchange  Brandi) 
16  Mapu  St.  (Comer  71  Ben  Yehuda  St.)  S3  577  Td  Aviv 

Please  send  me: 

□  Information  on  Free  Foreign  Currency  Accounts 

□  Information  on  Banking  by  Mail  Service 

Q Year  publication:  Bnantss  Review  and  Economic 
News  tea  Israel 


Addren  in  Israel 
TeLia  Israel  — 

Address  abroad  _ 
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1)1  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK 


Total  assets  exceed  USS  10  billion.  Over  270  offices  and  branches  in  fane!  and  abroad. 

HeadOBte  27  Yehuda  Halevi  Street, «  546  Tel  Avjv,  Israel,  Tel.  (03)637111  ltiahiwlswi 

U.S.  SM/Okt.  fawd  DtacoottBaak  of  New  York.  Main  Office:  511,  fifth  Avenue,  New  York  .Tel.  (212)551-8500 
Ofta-SohABary  Banks  and  Office*:  Brenas  Aires /Onrasfip  /Cayman /London/ Los  Angeles /Miami  (2) /Montevideo  (3) ! 
Montreal /Nassao/Puam  del  Estef  Rio  de  Janeiro^  Santiago/Sao  Paulo  /Toronto. 
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H  SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL  g 

The  Canadian  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  Battle  man  visited  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Haifa  last  Thursday  and  met 
with  the  president,  Ephraim  Evron, 
and  faculty  members. 

1  ARRIVALS  g 

Mark  LciWer.  President,  Zionist  Federation 
of  Australia,  to  attend  the  Jewish  Agency 
Assembly  and  Zionist  General  Council,  and 
bold  meetings  with  heads  of  government  and 
Foreign  Ministry  officials,  and  chairmen  of 
WZO  departments. 

Messrs,  Hairy  Taobenfeld,  Gerald  Strober 
fU.S.).  Joints  Weinstein,  Oscar  Abraham 
(South  Africa),  David  Amszynovski  (Chile), 
Eric  Gratis  (Britain).  Maurido  Oberlander 
(Uruguay)  for  World  Executive  of  Herui- 
Hatzobar  meetings.  Zionist  General  Council 
Sesa  on  and  Jewish  Agency  Assembly . 

Crash  claims  life  ' 
of  rescuer,  4  others 

Two  children  and  three  adults,  all 
from  the  Rare  all  ah  region,  were  kil¬ 
led  yesterday  when  a  truck  travelling 
at  high  speed  crashed  and  over¬ 
turned  on  to  an  already  overturned 
car  bn  the  Ramallah-Btr  Zeit  road. 
Two  children  and  two  adults  were 
seriously  injured  in  the  accident. 

The  crash,  which  occurred  near 
the  settlement  of  Neveh  Tsuf, 
claimed  the  life  of  a  man  who  had 
stopped  to  help  the  driver  and  pas¬ 
sengers  of  the  first  car  that  over¬ 
turned.  All  those  in  the  fifst  car  were 
crushed  to  death  by  the  truck.  The 
injured  included  others  who  were 
trying  to  rescue  the  car’s  passengers. 
(Itim) 

Court  orders  ministry 
to  hand  over  documents 

HAIFA  (Itim).  -  The  district  court 
here  has  ordered  the  Ministry  of 
Health  to  turn  over  all  documents 
pertaining  to  the  hospitalization  and 
treatment  of  an  infant  girl  who  was 
left  disabled  after  undergoing 
surgery  at  Rothschild  Hospital. 

The  child  sustained  brain  damage 
while  under  anesthesia. 

Baruch  Shiftman.  lawyer  for  the 
parents  who  are  plain  life  in  the  case, 
said  that  he  had  tried  in  vain  for 
two-and-a-half  years  to  obtain  the 
findings  of  an  internal  hospital  probe 
of  the  incident. 

The  plaintiffs  charge  negligence. 
They  say  their  daughter  needs  con¬ 
stant  attendance  and  they  are  siring 
the  Ministry  of  Health  for  SI  million 
in  damages. 


Ministry  bid 
to  slash 
water  prices 
overturned 

By  BERNARD  JOSEPHS 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

An  Agriculture  Ministry  bid  to 

slash  the  price  of  water  for  farmers  in 

this  drought  year  was  apparently 
abandoned  last  night  in  the  face  of 
determined  Treasury  opposition. 

After  officials  from  both  minis¬ 
tries  had  met  yesterday  afternoon, 
an  Agriculture  Ministry  spokesman 
said:  “No  attempt  to  cut  water  prices 
will  be  made.”  But  Treasury  officials 
seemed  somewhat  sceptical. 

The  proposal  to  reduce  agricultu¬ 
ral  water  prices  by  about  10  per  cent 
was  to  have  been  presented  to  the 
Knesset  Water  Committee  today, 
even  though  Agriculture  Minister 
Arye  Me  bam  kin  had  undertaken  ! 
that  no  such  application  would  be 
attempted,  according  to  a  senior 
Treasury  source. 

He  continued:  “We  thought 
everyone  understood  that  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  critical  situation  cutting  water 
prices  is  out  of  the  question.  Then  we 
discovered  that  the  .Agriculture 
Ministry  was  going  to  try  to  push  it 
through.” 

“Only  two  weeks  ago  there  was  a 
meeting  with  the  minister  of  finance 
at  which  Nehamkin  told  us  there 
would  be  no  further  attempts  to 
reduce  water  prices.  Today,  we  disc¬ 
overed  that  this  was  going  to  hap¬ 
pen.”  maintained  the  Treasury 
source. 

It  was  a  very  disturbing  develop¬ 
ment  and  indicated  the  type  of  press¬ 
ure  the  Agriculture  Ministry  must  be 
under  from  the  farmers. 

Prof.  Hillel  Shuval,  one  of  a  panel 
of  experts  consulting  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  over  the  water  crisis,  de¬ 
scribed  any  attempt  to  cut  prices  as 
“crazy.” 

He  and  his  colleagues  have  been  at 
loggerheads  with  Nehamkin  over  the 
issue.  The  minister  last  week  angrily 
dismissed  their  suggestion  that  an 
independent  watch-dog  committee 
oversee  his  water  policy. 

Shuval  said  he  opposed  price  cuts 
and  considered  that  they  would  be  a 
very  grave  mistake.  A  reduction  in 
water  rates  would  be  seen  as  govern¬ 
ment  encouragement  to  increase  the 
use  of  “this  precious  and  fast  dwind¬ 
ling  commodity.” 

The  Agriculture  Ministry’s 
'attempt  was  a  direct  contradiction  of 
the  government’s  decision  that  no 
change  be  made  in  water  prices  un¬ 
less  they  have  the  approval  of  the 
prime  minister,  the  agriculture 
minister  and  the  finance  minister, 
noted  Shuval. 

“Unfortunately  it  seems  that  this 
agreement  is  not  binding  and  that 
prices  may  be  changed  by  agreement 
between  the  Knesset  Water  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  agriculture  minister,” 
he  observed. 


OIL  PIPELINE 

(Continued  from  Page  One  j 

gent  was  being  flown  from  Johannes¬ 
burg  to  dean  up  the  spill. 

The  bureau  gave  no  further  details 
and  said  all  the  blasts  were  minor. 

Local  reporters,  who  were  barred 
from  the  scene  of  the  refinery  blast 
near  Durban’s  airport,  said  there 
were  two  explosions  there  which 
caused  a  big  fire. 

The  refinery.  local  residents  said, 
was  run  by  the  Shell  and  British 
Petroleum  (BP)  groups. 

One  black  man  was  killed  by  a 
crowd  in  Soweto  near  Johannes¬ 
burg,  the  bureau  said  in  its  latest 
unrest  report,  bringing  the  death  toll 
to  55  since  the  emergency  began. 
Over  1 ,900  people  have  died  in  poli¬ 
tical  violence  since  early  1984. 

Church  sources  in  Cape  Town  said 
yesterday  that  about  150  people  had 
been  released  from  detention  in  die 
Cape  Town  area  since  Friday, 
apparently  the  first  detainees  to  be 
freed  since  the  emergency  began. 

They  are  members  of  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  about 200  arrested  a  week  ago 
at  a  local  church.  The  government 
said  they  were  holding  an  illegal 
gathering.  (Reuter,  AP) 
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The  Ramada  Renaissance  Hotel 
Jerusalem 

Hostoftbe 

1986 Annual  Assembly  of 
The  Jewish  Agency 
welcomes  delegates  and  participants 
and  wishes  them  successful  deliberations 
and  a  pleasant  stay  in  Israel 


TO  RAMADA 

^^^^[SSAiraE 

JERUSALEM 

6  Wolfeon  St  Givat  Ram,  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-5281 1 1 


Cabinet  to  confer 
on  Golan  debts 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Cabinet  concern  over  the  imminent  possibility  of  Golan  Heights 
and  Jordan  Valley  settlers  abandoning  their  villages  because  of  their 
$230  million  debt  will  be  taken  up  at  a  top  level  ministerial  meeting 
today. 

After  the  problem  was  raised  by  Minister-without-Portfolio  Yosef 
Shapira  (Morasba),  Prime  Minister  Peres  said  he  would  confer  today 
with  Finance  Minister  Nissim  and  Agriculture  Minister  Nehamkin 
about  the  short  and  long-term  financial  aid  required  to  keep  the 
threatened  settlements  from  collapsing. 

Peres  said  the  government  would  give  the  debt  issue  very  serious 
attention,  since  the  fete  of  the  villages  involved  could  not  be  ignored. 

Defence  Minister  Rabin  said  that  the  government  must  not  let  the 
Golan  settlers  abandon  their  homes  and  thus  make  it  possible  for  the 
Syrians  to  attain  what  they  had  failed  to  achieve  in  the  Yotn  Kippur 
war  of  1973. 

Families  fear  collapse  of 
Galilee  hilltop  settlement 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
KORANTT.  -  This  small  hilltop  set¬ 
tlement  in  Galilee,  founded  jast 
eight  years  ago,  is  in  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  of  collapse  because  of  financial: 
problems  which  members  say  are  not 
of  their  making. 

The  moshav.  home  to  30  families, 
is  being  sued  for  non-payment  of 
debts  totalling  more  that  S 600.000  to 
banks  and  a  building  contractor. 

A  redever  has  been  appointed  at 
the  request  of  the  creditors  to  run  the 
moshav's  Eden  Ha-Galil  hinge-and 
lock-manufacturing  company.  All 
sources  of  income  and  the  settle¬ 
ment's  communal  car  have  been 
attached. 

Families  fear  that  their  other 
businesses,  including  two  high-tech 
firms,  which  like  their  homes  are 
privately-owned,  may  be  next  on  the 
list- 

If  that  happens  it  would  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  the  settle¬ 
ment,  although  members  warned 
they  would  not  give  up  without  a 
fight. 

The  story  of  Koranit’s  decline  into 
insolvency  differs  slightly  from  that 
of  other  mosbavixn  which  have  re¬ 
cently  fallen  on  more  than  hard 
times. 

The  problem,  according  to  mem¬ 
bers,  started  in  July  last  year  when 
the  moshav  took  loans  of  $400,000 
from  banks  and  the  Housing  Minis¬ 
try  to  build  12  new  homes. 

They  deposited  the  money  with 
die  trading  organization  of  the  Un¬ 
ited  Agriculture  Movement.  Less 
than  two  months  later,  the  shopping 
organization  folded  with  massive 
debts,  leaving  the  moshav  without 
funds  to  pay  for  the  construction 
•  work  which  by  then  was  well  under¬ 
way. 

“Since  that  time,  with  interest  and 
fines  for  non-payment,  the  debt  has 
grown  to  around  $600,000.  which  we 
have  no  way  of  paying.”  said  Moshe 
Orgad,  one  of  the  tnoshav’s  founder- 
members. 

"We  are  caught  in  a  vicious  circle. 


‘PLO  should  adopt 
nonviolent  campaign’ 

By  JERRY  LEWIS 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LONDON.  -  Yasser  Arafat  has 
been  urged  to  get  the  PLO  to  start  a 
campaign  of  civil  disobedience  in 
Israel  based  on  the  South  African 
model,  according  to  the  Observer 
newspaper. 

The  shift  in  policy  was  one  of  a 
number  of  topics  said  to  have  been 
discussed  at  a  dosed  meeting  of  the 
Palestine  National  Fund  held  in 
Casablanca  on  June  12  and  13. 

The  fund's  chairman.  Jaweed  al- 
Ghussein.  told  the  paper  that  the 
new  strategy  has  been  forced  on  the 
PLO  by  the  crisis  it  is  facing. 

Drop  in  Saudi  revenues 
threatens  UK  arms  deal 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LONDON.  -  Saudia  Arabian  arms 
purchases  from  Britain,  agreed  last 
year,  are  increasingly  at  risk  follow¬ 
ing  disagreements  over  the  terms  of 
payment  for  the  £5  billion  worth  of 
aircraft,  including  Tornados,  spares 
and  ancillary  back-up  services. 

Payment  for  the  aircraft  was  to  be 
made  in  oil  under  a  barter  agreement 
kept  secret  at  the  time  of  the  deal  last 
summer.  But  as  oil  is  now  selling  for 
less  than  half  the  526a  barrel  price  in 
force  at  the  time,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  is  now  insisting  that  at  least 
some  of  the  payment  be  made  in 
cash. 

According  to  the  Observer  news¬ 
paper.  the  Saudis  are  now  even  less 
willing  to  spend  cash  on  the  planes. 
Oil  experts  told  the  paper  that  the 
deal  is  “untenable.”  Saudi  Arabia 
cannot  afford  to  buy  the  aircraft,  and 
Britain  does  not  want  to  risk  being 
saddled  with  oil  of  uncertain  value . 


We  have  candidates  ready  to  move 
in  and  buy  the  new  homes,  which 
would  help  pay  off  the  debts,  but  we 
don’t  have  the  money  to  finish  the 
building.  In  the  meantime  our  debts 
are  growing  every  day,”  be  said. 

Koranic  was  established  as  an  in¬ 
dustrial  moshav,  to  be  run  on  inde¬ 
pendent  and  individualist  lines. 

Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Segev 
region,  it  is  one  of  several  hilltop 
settlements  south  of  the  Beit  Netufa 
valley  and  the  Arab  villages  of  Sakh- 
nin.  Arraba  and  Deir Hanna. 

The  settlements  occupy  a  strategic 
position  in  the  area.  As  Orgad  put  it, 
“Our  significance  is  topographical 
rather  than  demographical.  We 
came  here  because  we  were  naive 
enough  and  sufficiently  motivated  to 
believe  that  we  could  build  a  new 
settlement  and  a  better  way  of  life 
for  ourselves  in  the  Lower  Galilee  - 
a  region  that  had  been  neglected  in 
terms  of  Jewish  settlement  for  the 
past  30  years,”  he  said. 

,“We  are  the  guardians  of  the 
state’s  land  in  this  area  and  this  is 
something  the  authorities  still  don’t 
fully  appreciate,”  he  added. 

Orgad,  like  most  of  the  moshav’s 
members,  enjoys  good  relations  with 
his  Arab  neighbours.  He  has  his  own 
garage  and  employs  a  number  of 
Arabs  from  nearby  villages. 

“I  personally  believe  that  despite 
disputes  over  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
land  in  the  region,  our  presence  here 
can  and  does  benefit  Arabs  as  well  as 
ourselves  and  the  state,”  he  said. 

We  provide  places  of  employment 
and  through  these  and  other  connec¬ 
tions  relationships  between 
ourselves  and  the  Arab  residents 
have  gradually  developed  and  im¬ 
proved. 

“I  was  a  staunch  right-winger  be¬ 
fore  I  came  here,  but  meeting  and 
working  with  Arabs  has  changed  my 
outlook  considerably,”  he  said. 

Clearly,  a  considerable  amount  of 
effort  and  hope  could  come  to  no¬ 
thing  if  the  moshav  does  not  get  the 
cash  injection  it  needs  to  solve  its 
immediate  financial  problems. 


MIDDLE  EAST 


Iran:  Planes  in  action 
but  no  Basra  shelling 

BAHRAIN  (Reuter).  -  Iran  yester¬ 
day  said  its  warplanes  bombed  and 
damaged  “economic  centres”  in 
northeast  Iraq  but  denied  a  Baghdad 
report  that  its  long-range  artillery 
shelled  Iraq’s  second  city  of  Basra 
Saturday  night. 

The  official  news  agency  Irna 
quoted  a  defence  spokesman  as 
saying:  “Iranian  Moslem  com¬ 
batants...  never  shelled  residential 
areas  in  any  Iraqi  city  Saturday 
night.” 

The  Iraqi  news  agency  had  quoted 
a  military  spokesman  as  saying  that 
Basra,  a  city  of  about  one  million, 
had  been  shelled  three  times. 

“Iran.. .will  observe  a  June  1984 
UN-sponsored  agreement  to  hold 
back  attacks  on  non-military  targets 
in  so  far  as  the  Iraqi  regime  does  the 
same,”  Ima  quoted  the  Teheran 
spokesman  as  saying. 

Arafat:  Arab  splits 
hurt  international  image 

TUNIS  l  AFP).  -  PLO  chairman 
Yasser  Arafat  reportedly  believes 
that  the  foot-dragging  efforts  at  re¬ 
conciliation  between  Arab  countries 
are  harming  the  Arab  world’s  inter¬ 
national  reputation. 

The  Palestinian  news  agency  Wafa 
announced  yesterday  feat  Arafat 
made  his  remark  Saturday  in 
Guinea-Bissau  after  a  three-day  visit 
to  neighbouring  Mauritania. 

He  also  denounced  the  U.$.  for 
refusing  him  a  visa  to  attend  the 
forthcoming  session  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly  in  New  York. 


Hadassah  Medical  Organisation 

Due  to  the  possibility  of  a  nnrses  strike, 
today,  Monday  Jane  23, 1986, 
the  celebration  of  the  25th  anniversary 
ofHadassah’s  move  to  Els  Herein 
has  had  to  be  postponed. 

Anew  date  for  the  celebration  win  be  announced. 


This  picture,  from  the  | 
controversial  Joel  Cantor  1 
exhibition  at  the  Israel  Museum, 
shows  an  Arab  from  Ramie 
during  a  “routine”  security  { 
check. 

Exhibit  will 
stay  open 
despite 
controversy 

By  PATRICIA  GOLAN 
and  JONATHAN  KARP 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 

A  controversial  photographic  ex¬ 
hibition  that  documents  life  in 
Israel  “In  Our  Times”  win  re¬ 
main  open  until  August,  as  sche¬ 
duled,  at  the  Israel  Museum,  de¬ 
spite  complaints  that  it  stresses 
the  negative. 

Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Kot- 
tek  yesterday  told  Likud  council¬ 
lor  SMomo  Halevi  that  Joel  Kan- 
torts  photos  did  show  a  distorted 
picture  of  Israeli  life.  But,  the 
mayor  added,  be  had  no  power, 
as  chairman  of  the  museum,  to  - 
influence  artistic  dedsatiasu '• 

The  photographs  at  bsae  show  { 
Israeli  security  forces  making  , 
routine  checks  on  Arabs  in  Israel 
and  the  territories.  In  one.  a  Gaza 
resident  is  seen  being  struck  on 
the  bead  with  a  shoe  during  inter¬ 
rogation.  In  another,  a  ptem- 
dothed  security  officer  pins  an 
Arab  from  Ramie  to  the  ground 
by  stepping  00  his  neck. 

Late  last  week,  Halevi  asked 
that  the  photographs  be  removed. 
Kollek  visited  the  exhibition 
yesterday  prior  to  the  council 
meeting. 

Museum  spokesman  Meir  Meir 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post  that  the 
reaction  was  ontof  proportion. 

“Focusing  on  a  small  number 
of  photographs  in  a  larger  exhibi¬ 
tion  draws  more  attention  to 
them,”  be  said. 

The  photographs  that  some 
people  have  said  eonH  be  nsed  as 
anti-Israel  propaganda  form  just 
one  section  of  the  approximately 
50  exhibited.  Others  depict  Jew¬ 
ish  festivals  and  kibbutz  scenes, 
but  also  drag  pushers  and  beg¬ 
gars,  the  Yamit  evacuation  am 1 
the  Lebanon  War. 

Describing  the  photographs  as 
“very  gruesome,”  Meir  said: 
“They  show  the  general;  cruel 
side  of  fife  that  we  don’t  want  to 
see.” 

Kantor,  who  spent  six  years 
compiling  Ids  documentary,  sal d 
the  implications  were  “that  if  yon  1 
want  to  keep  yourself  safe  while 
ruling  over  a  miltion-and-a-half 
Arabs,  someone  has  to  do  the 
dirty  work.  And  that  dirty  work 
brings  out  the  animaL” _ 

NURSES 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

The  nurses’  first  reaction  was  to 
reject  the  Michaeli  compromise 
offer,  but  some  leaders  said  they 
might  consider  it  again  after  the 
labour  court  session. 

At  the  cabinet  meeting,  Health 
Minister  Mordechai  Gur  and  Justice 
Minister  Moshe  Nissim  said  there 
could  not  be  separate  wage  talks 
with  the  hospital  nurses,  despite 
their  special  case.  Nissim  warned 
that  separate  negotiations  would 
shatter  the  national  wage  negotiat¬ 
ing  framework.  Nissim  expressed  his 
concern  at  the  news  that  the  nurses 
were  intending  to  defy  any  court 
orders  that  were  issued.' 

Earlier  in  the  day.  there  were 
violent  scenes  at  the  Histadrut  build¬ 
ing  in  Tel  Aviv,  as  nurses’  repre¬ 
sentatives  tried  to  force  their  way  in 
to  see  Secretary-General  Yisrael 
Kessar. 

Kessar  eventually  came  out  to  tell' 
the  nurses  that  the  Histadrut  bad 
adopted  previous  decisions  by  the 
nurses  to  establish  “representative 
frameworks”  within  the  labour  fed¬ 
eration  to  conduct  wage  negotia¬ 
tions. 


REPORT  ON  EELS 

The  report  in  Friday’s  paper  on  the 
putative  kashrat  of  eels  was  written 
by  our  Haifa  correspondent  Ya'acov 
Friedler. 


anm 


after  Sabbath  disturbances 

w:  Jerusalem  Post  Staff  ....... 

*’■  -  and  Itim  .  n  ,  , 

Quiet  reigned  yesterday  in  Mea  She’arira  f^°’^Saturday  S 

served  in  the  IDF  were  considering  acqurnng  weapons  for  self- 

^AvraJaam  Fritzi.  head  of  the  Jerusalem  committee  against  ultra- 
Orthodox' violence,  fired  his  pistol  in  the  air  after  bis  car  was 
surrounded  by  an  enraged  crowd  of  uftra-Orthodox  ^r^OT  near  the 

that witnesses  had  come  forward  to  support 
Fritzi’s  claim  thathe  had  shot  into  the  air  in  order  to  disperse  an  angry 

m&it  veshiva  students  claimed  that  Fritzi  bad  kept  driving  through 
the  neighbourhood  streets  to  frighten  and  antagonize  residents,  and 
that  he  had  fired  into  the  crowd  and  not  into  the  air.  ■  . 

The  Knesset  Interior  Committee  plans,  to  visit  Mea  She  anm 
tomorrow  without  the  participation  of  Citizens  Rights  Movement 

Knesset  Members  ShulamitAlom  and  Yossi-Sarid.  .  . 

Aloni  and  Sand  accused  committee  chairman  Dov  Shflansky .of 
keeping  them  out  because  of  haredi  threats  to  assault  them  physically. 

Shflansky  told  The  Jerusalem  Post  last  night  that  the  two  had  been 
excluded  because  they  were  not  members  of  his  committee. 

Shilansky  said  that  he  knew  of  no  threats  agaM  secular  MKs  -  but 
should  any  haredi  tiry  to  attack  Shinui  MK  Mordechai  Virsbubski, 
“who  js  as  [unacceptable]  to  some  as  Aloni  or  Sand,”  he  would 
protect  him  with  his  own  body . : 

In  Td  Aviv,  Aloni  told  the  Israel  British  and  Commonwealth 
Association  drat  Premier  Peres  hadnotused  the  majority  offered  by 
the  unity  government  to  put  the  religious  parties  in  their  place. 

Bribery  suspect  says  he  gave  to  Likud 


TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  -  Land  dealer 
Annuel  Einav.  on  trial  at  the  Tel 
Aviv  District  Court  yesterday  for 
bribery  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  land  in  the  West  Bank, 
said  that  be  contributed  to  the  Likud 
election  campaign  in  1984.  He  said 
be  (fid  so  at  the  request  of  Deputy 
Defence  Minister  Michael  Dckci 
(then  deputy  agriculture  minister), 
with  the  knowledge  of  Vice  Premier 
Yitzhak  Shamir,  at  the  time  prime 
minister 

Einav  said  he  was  asked  to'  give 
$10,000  to  help  pay  for  tours  to  .the 
|  West  Bank,  organized  as  put  of  the 
T-ilmd  campaign.  When  Dekel  intro- . 
duced  him  to  Shamir,  Einav  told.the . 


prime  minister  that  he  was  having 
difficulty  buying  land  for  Jewish  set¬ 
tlement  in  the  West  Bank. 

.  According  to  Einavj  Shamir 
promised,  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
of. several  land  dealers,  that  he 
would  handle  “in  a  general  way”  the 
problems  they  had  raised. 

The  prosecution  charged  that 
Einav  was  in  constant  contact  with 
Avi  Tzur,  then  an- aide  to  Dekel. 
Tzar  asked  Einav  to  help  the  Likud, 
which,  was  short  of  money  for  the 
election  campaign.  Einav  allegedly . 
gave  Tzur  110,000  old  shekels,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  farther  3  million  old 
dhekefc  . 


BOOKLET  ROW 


(Coatbraeinfoai  Page  One) 

members  found  copies  of  the  book¬ 
let  at  their  places  when  they  arrived 
at  the  Agency  board  room  for  a 
scheduled  meeting  on  Friday  morn-/ 
mg.  They  are  demanding  that  Hoff- . 
berger,  of  Baltimore,  resign  unless 
he  apologizes  for  his  role  in.  the 
publication  or  intended  distribution 
of  the  booklet. 

At  yesterday  morning’s  Executive 
meeting,  chairman  Arye  Dulzin  re¬ 
portedly  told  Hoffberger  thatlifhc. 
..went  through  with  his  mtentfotTof 
.  “cfficiaSy”  (fistrrbnting  fbebookfcr, 
he  ^  Dulzin would  “have  to  react^ 
officially:  Dulzm  tbl<TFndayVWZ<J 
Executive  meeting  that  he  consi¬ 
dered  the  booklet  to  be  “blatantly 
anti-Semitic.”  • 

Hoffberger  reportedly  offered  not 
to  distribute  the  bodklet,  but  merely 
to  inform  delegates  that  copies  were 
I  available  in  his  room  at  the  Ramada 


Renaissance  Hotel,  where  Assembly 
proceedings  are  taking  place. 

The  Agency  Executive  and  Board 
of  Governors  wound  up  the  matter 
yesterday  by  appointing  a  committee 
to  consider  two  alternative  resolu¬ 
tions  to  settle  the  matter.  One,  by 
Mendel  Kaplan  of  South  Africa, 
would  permit  delegates  to  learn  the 
subject  matter  of  this  week's  meet¬ 
ings  “from  whatever  background 
material  is  available”  -  thus  enabling 
them  to  avail' themselves  of  the 
"booklet  without  Hoffberger,  as  it 
were;' pushing ’it -on- them-  Under 
•'•’XaplaoV resolution, moreover-  the 
cartoons" would bescissored  out  be¬ 
fore  copies  of  the  booklet  were  made 
“available.”  ...  • 

The  second  resolution,  by  WZO 
Executive  member  Yitzhak  Meir, 
-  would  insist  that  the  cartoons  dis¬ 
qualified  the  booklet  from  consid- 
.eration. 


Moshe,  father  of  David  Levy 


Moshe  Levy,  father  of  Housing 
Minister  David  Levy  and  of  Lod 
Mayor  Maxim  Levy,  died  on  Satur-  • 
day  at  theage  of  72  and  was  buried  at . 
Lod’s  old  cemetery  yesterday. 

Prime  Minister  Peres,  Foreign  ‘ 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  and  De^  ■- 
fence  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  were  . 
among  the  ministers  who  Visited  the 
Levy  fome  before  the  funeral-  • 

The  cabinet  meeting  ended  early  . . 
since  the  funeral  was  held  at2  p.m.  : 

Tens  of  thousands  of  mourners 
attended  the  ceremony.'  ;.>• 

Sephardi  Chief  Rabbi  Mordechai 
Eliahu  and  two  local  rabbis  deli¬ 
vered  eulogies.  The  housing  minister  . 


also,  eulogized  ins  father  and  spoke 
of  his  modesty  and  respect  for 
others,  and  the  difficult  times  the . 
family  had  endured-  .... 

Moshe  Levy  was  born  in  Morocco 
and  was  a  carpenter  in  Rabat  He 
came  to- Israel  in  .1957  with  his  late 
wife  Sima  and.  their  six  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Tbefimily  settiedinReit' 
Sbe?  an,  where  Mosbe  and  h&dder  v 
sons  '  were  often  unenqiloyed.  In . 
1958,  Moshe  moved, to  Uod,  where’ 
he  found  steady  work.V  .-  - 

Lety’s  soqs  were  known  to  be" 
extremely  close  .to  their  father  and7 
frcquentlysougbthisadvice.  -  (A.Z;) 1 


fn  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  of  our 
dear  husband,  father  and  grandfather-^ v 

Eng.  TUVIA  LEVIN 


Wife:  .  Grets  nde  Klein  '  ' 

Son  and  daugtitartn-Jaw: •..'Zvt and  SanrivLevin . 
GrandchBdren:  .:.r.-^‘.&aiifKlEllN*-\'.;,.- 

The  shiva  win  be  held  at  lOArmonim  Street,  Ramat  Gan. 

Forthe  time  and  placeof  the  funeral,  please  caff  03-790574 between  4 
and  7  p.m.  today.  '-  .“  V  " 


With  great  sorrow  waannouncathe  passingofour 
dear  mother,  grandmother  and  ^eat^randmerther 


ANNA  KRAMER 


the  bereaved:-. ;  fv.1;-  -  ri 

Myron,  Gloria  and  PnJriaKramer 
Yehudaand AtfzaXramef  '  . 
Avram  araTZeva  Kramer/;  ^  . 
David  and  Cftana  Ben-Meier  - 
David  and  SMra  Deitctier  ,  s  X 
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Election  result  projection 


MADRID.  -  Tie  Sj^i^'  SociaKst  ;- 
party  wonadetir majority :m palli&f 
jnent  wtfa  45-percent  .q^the^votein 
legislative,  elections  yesterday,  . 
according  to  concurring  proj ections 
published  when  the  polls  dosed  at  & ... 
p.m.  •  ---  *  ;  V- 

National-  l^^^andfelevisicra 
gavp  -  Prime;  J^mister  Fel^pe  .  Gon-  -r 
zalez^s  SqdaiisB  at' least  189  seats 
oat  of  the  35G; IntbeTower  houteof  * 
the  Cortes,  Jht^anish.paj^aoMsnt; 
with  45  per  cent  of  the  votes.  ...  -  ^ 
Gonzalezes .^ain\ opponent ,  ' 
Manuel  Fraga  fribame  of  the  right--  ■ 
wing  PopularAHimce,  had  86  seat? 
with  22  pear  ceht  of  the  vote,  accord-  - 
ing  to  die  Estimate  by  die  national : 
TV  and  radio  conn^yRTVE.  ,  vr  .! 

Offidals  smd  turnout  was  Eight.  ' 
Interior .  Ministry  .Uxide^-Secaretary^ 


Diego  sinks  England  by  hand  and  foot 


-=■  Rafael  Vera  said  49.6'per  cent  of  the 
country’s  295  million  eligible  voters 
in  52  districts  bad  cast  their  ballots  by 
'4  p.m. 

I  To  1982;  when  the  Socialists  swept 
info  Office  for  die  first  time  since  the 
1936-39'  Spanish  civil  war  with  10' 
r  million  votes,  80 per  cent  tinned  out 

jo  vote..-  <■ 

The  Socialists  have  campaigned 
on  their  success  in  getting  Spain- 
admitted  into  theJEuropean  Econo-  , 
uric  Community,  consolidating  the 
'  democratic  system  and  reducing  in¬ 
flation  from  14  to  8  per  cent 
~j  :  Opponents  complained  unem¬ 
ployment  has  risen  from  17  to  22  per 
-cent;  the  highest  in  Europe,  and  said 
,  the  Socialists  have  been  unable  to 
~  eradicate  street  crime,  an  Influx  of- 
drugs,  and  terrorism  carried out  by 


Veteran  Spanish  Communist 
Party  leader  Dolores  Ibarmri, 
“La  Paskmaria,”  now  90,  at  a 
Madrid  polling  station  yesterday. 

(Reuter) 


separatists  seeking  independence  for 
the  northern  Basque  region. 

Centrist  former  prime  minister 
Adolfo  Suarez,  who  supervised  the 
transition  from  dictatorship  to 
democracy  between  1976  and  1981. 
was  projected  to  win  12  to  19  seats. 

This  would  make  his  centrist  So¬ 
cial  and  Democratic  Centre  the 
country’s  third  biggest  party  after  a 
period  in  the  political  wilderness. 

The  left-wing  coalition  known  as 
die  United  Left  (IU)  was  expected  to 
obtain  12  seats. 

Projections  said  the  Basque  radic¬ 
al  party  Hern  Batasuna  (People’s 
Unity),’  which  supports  separatist 
guerrillas,  would  boost  its  tally  from 
two  to  eight  seats.  *  • 

(AFP,  AP,  Reuter). 


‘excesses’  in 


LIMA,  Pera(AFP):-The^^  hasadmit- 

ted  that  the  large  number  of  prisoners  killed  - 
mostly  Shirring  Path  Maoist  guerrillas — when  the 
army  crushed  riots  m  three  jails  last  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  indicated  ^excesses7*  by  the  military 
in  carrying  out  government  orders. \ 

A  communiqne-frpm -the  office- -  of  President 
Alan  Garcia  yesterday  said  the official  death  toll 
at  Lurmgancho  prison,'  the  country’s^ largest  jail, 
was  324.  The  association  of.  democratic  lawyers 
charged  thatMa!l  140  political  prisoners”  in  the  jail 
bad  been  killed.  . 


The  presidential  statement  said  military  courts 
would  immediately  open  inquiries  into  the  way  the 
riots  were  crushed  and  that  the  government  would 
-  punish  those  responsible  for  “any  excesses  which 
may  have  been  committed  while  restoring  order  at 
Lnnngancboprison.” 

The  statement  said  30  Shirring  Path  prisoners 
had  surrendered  after  order  was  restored  at  El 
Fronton  Island,  prison,  off  the  port  of  Callao. 
MSfitary  authorities  said  30  inmates,  and  maybe 
more,  had  been  killed  in  a  bloody  intently  assault 


seven  ‘plotters’ 

ACCRA  (AFP)'.  —  Aorthbrities  In 
Ghana  executed  seven;  people  ac¬ 
cused  of  plotting  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Flight-Lieutenant  Jerry 
Rawlings,  state  radio  reported. 

The  radio  said  nine  other  people 
accused  of  murder  ,  rape  or  armed 
robbery  were  also  executed  by  firing 
squad  at  datra  in  three  dries. 

The  seven  .alleged  -plotters  were 
among  15  people  convicted  of  kib-. 
version  May  15.  The  radio  said  that 
death  sentences  against  two  other 
men  who  are  still  at  large  had  been . 
confirmed. 


20,000 Swiss protest 
against  nuclear  power 

GENEVA  (AP).  -  The  largest-ever 
Swiss  demonstration  against  nuclear 
power,  attended  by  at  least  20,000 
people,  called.  Saturday;  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  shutdown  of  the  country’s 
five  atomic  plants;  V  -  .//•  - 
Meanwhile,-  a  congress  of  the 
Swiss  Social  Democratic  Party  voted 
to  start  a  signature  drive  aimed  at  - 
passing  a  national  referendum  to 
mandate,  a  gradual  phaseout  of  the 
nuclear  power. units  and  a..b$p  on. 
construction of-fiewf ones. .  ji  £  r-'W-.f 
lul  & 'ibiro  ^related  weeken4  de¬ 
velopment,.  A "ftp 
servative  Radical  Party  confinned 
that  a  workinggroop  pftbeparty.was 
examining  the  possibility  of  having 
referendums  on  future  fioences  for 
atomic  plants.  > 


Punjab  peace  hopes  fade 
as  Sikh  leader  is  killed 


NEW  DELHI  (Reuter).  -  Police 
yesterday  shot  dead  a  drief  of  a  Sikh 
association  in  the  disturbed  holy  city 
'  of  Amritsar  as  Prime  Minister  Rajiv 
Gandhi’s  year-long  effort  to  bring 
pdace  to  Punjab  appeared  dose  to 
collapse. 

Harminder  Singh  Shammi,  who 
was  shot  at  a  police  checkpoint,  was- 
prudent  of  the  Amritsar  branch  of 
an  association  that  helps  families  of 
Sikhs  trilled  in.  north  Indian  riots 
after  the  October  1984  murder  of 
Indira  Gandhi1  by  Sikh  bodyguards. 
Some  2,700  Sikhs  died  in  the  riots. 

The  Press  Trust  of  India  (FIT) 
reported  Shammi  accelerated  his 
scooter  in  a  bid  to  escape  when 
police  ordered  him  to  stop.  Two 
home-made  revolvers  with  ammuni¬ 


tion  ware  found  on  his  body. 

.  Disturbances  went  into  a  second 
day  in  Amritsar  yesterday  as  Hindus 
protesting  killings  by  Sikh  extremists 
smashed  cars  and  attacked  police¬ 
men. 

Home  Minister  Bata  Singh,  tour¬ 
ing  tile  troubled  state,  told  reporters 
the  situation  in  Amritsar  was  “se¬ 
rious  and  causing  concern.”  He  said 
police  action  against  terrorism  was 
being  stepped  up  but  there  were  no 
plans  to  (all  in  the  army. 

Trouble  broke  oat  as  hundreds  of 
Hindus  attended  the  funeral  of  a 
member  of  the  militant  Shiv  Sena 
(army  of  the  Hindn  god  Shiva)  shot 
by  police  during  protest  riots  on 
Saturday.  Police  have  imposed  a 
curfew  on  the  city. 


Police  disperse  pro-Marcos  rally 


MANILA  (Reuter).  -  Police  let  off 
smoke  bombs  and  used  truncheons 
and  water  cannons  to  disperse  2.000 
stone-throwing  supporters  of  ousted 
Philippine  leader  Ferdinand  Marcos 
who  blocked  a  road  outside  a  milit- 


TTOLMWyw  MUUfOir 

I  suffered,  gnnshot  woupds  jmd  three 
'  otbera  were  injured  in  the  melee. 
Police  said  their  aims  woe  loaded 
only  with  blanks. 

Marcos  supporters  began  assemb¬ 
ling  outside  Camp  Cramer  and 


Camp  Agumaldo  in  the  afternoon 
and  disregarded  police  warnings  to 
leave  the  area. 

■  Witnesses  said  the  demonstrators 
commandeered  buses  and  deflated 
their  tires  to  block  a  busy  highway. 
Police  moved  ,  in  to  disperse  the 
crowd,  whfcftresponded  with  stones 
and  bottles,  ] .  *  -  . 

;  Marco’s,  loyalists  have,  regularly 
held  demonstrations  on  Sundays  to 
demand  h is  return  to  the  country, 
which  he  fled  in  February  after  a 
civilian-backed  military  revolt  ended 
his  20-year  rule 


using  rocket-launchers  and  heavy  machine-guns. 

The  communique  said  59  inmates  had  ended 
their  rebellion  at  the  women's  prison  of  Santa 
Barbara  in  Callao  and  that  two  bad  been  killed, 
four  wounded. 

Unofficial  sources  said  300  prisoners  bad  been 
killed  in  the  three  sites. 

The  three  jails  are  still  considered  “military 
zones”  barred  to  civilians,  including  hundreds  of 
prisoners’  relatives  seeking  news.  Only  military' 
doctors  are  allowed  into  the  areas,  a  senator  said. 


Drug-sniffing 
pig  reinstated 

HANOVER  (Reuter) -Louise,  the 
world’s  only  drug-sniffing  police  pig, 
has  been  let  back  into  the  force  after 
suspension  and  has  been  promoted, 
police  authorities  said  yesterday. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Lower  Sax¬ 
ony  State  Interior  Ministry  said 
Louise  had  been  reprieved  from  a 
looming  sentence  to  the  bacon  fac¬ 
tory  after  tbe  opposition  Greens  Par¬ 
ty  rushed  to  her  defence  in  the  state 
assembly. 

Tbe  pig,  which  in  tests  bad  proved 
vastly  superior  to  Alsatian  (German 
Shepherd)  dogs  in  detecting  hidden 
|  drugs,  was  suspended  from  police 
duty  earlier  this  year  when  tbe  minis¬ 
try  decided  she  was  bad  for  the 
force's  image. 

But  the  spokesman  said  she  had 
now  been  rehabilitated,  raised  to  the 
official  rank  of  “SWS,”  short  for 
“Schnueffel  Wildschwein,"  the  Ger¬ 
man  for  “tracker  pig,” 

Police  say  Louise's  special  talents 
stem  from  the  fine  sense  of  smell 
common  to  all  pigs  and  the  idea  of 
training  one  in  drug  hunting  came 
from  their  use  by  tenners  in  southern 
France  to  sniff  out  truffles. 

-  Louise's  handler.  Werner  Frank, 
says  that  the  pig’s  speciality  is  snif¬ 
fing  out  drugs  up  to 70  cm.  below  the 
surface. 

She  picked  up  the  job  much  quick¬ 
er  than  Alsatians  and  had  registered 
a  higher  success  rating  in  tests,  he 
added. 


Post  Sports  Staff 
and  Agencies 

The  magic  of  Diego  Maradona 
lifted  Argentina  to  a  well-deserved 
2-1  victory  over  England  before 
1 14,000  spectators  at  the  Aztec  Sta¬ 
dium  yesterday,  and  a  place  in  the 
semi-finals  of  the  World  Cup. 

Maradona  scored  both  Argenti¬ 
na's  goals  early  in  the  second  half, 
one  with  bis  hand  and  the  other  with 
his  foot.  He  lifted  the  first  by  hand 
over  Shilton  in  the  51st  minute,  and, 
despite  the  protests  of  the  English 
team,  the  goal  was  allowed  by  Ali 
Bennaceur,  the  Tunisian  referee. 
One  of  tbe  great  mysteries  of  the 
World  Cup  was  why  FIFA  entrusted 
the  handbag  of  so  important  and 
difficult  a  game  to  a  referee  obvious¬ 
ly  unsuitable  for  tbe  post. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  Mara¬ 
dona’s  second  goal,  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  solo  effort  in  the 
entire  tournament  so  far.  Taking  tbe 
ball  from  the  centre  fine  at  high 
speed,  be  wove  his  way  past  four 
stranded  opponents  and  finally  pas¬ 
sed  the  onrushing  Shilton  with  ease. 
Clearly  the  English  policy  of  not 
detailing  somebody  to  stick  closer  to 
the  little  maestro  than  his  own  sha¬ 
dow  misfired. 

Throughout  the  first  half,  Mara¬ 
dona  plus  the  rest  of  Argentina 
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THESPIAN.  -  Maradona  performs  one  of  his  melodramatic  falls 
daring  Argentina's  2-1  victory  over  England.  (Reuter  telephoto) 


Shumacher 
shoot  out  hero 

MONTERREY,  Mexico  (Reuter)  - 
Goalkeeper  Toni  Schumacher  made 
two  saves  in  the  penalty  shootout  to 
salvage  a  quarter-final  victory  for 
West  Germany  over  Mexico  in  a 
scrappy,  ill-tempered  World  Cup 
quarter-final  yesterday. 

Tbe  host  nation  finally  made  their 
exit  in  a  game  more  notable  for  the 
fact  that  eight  players  were  booked 
and  two  sent  off  than  for  any  spec¬ 
tacular  soccer  action.  There  were  no 
goals  in  90  minutes  of  normal  time 
and  half  an  hour  of  extra  time. 

The  Germans  won  the  shoot-out 
4-1  after  Schumacher  had  saved  the 
second  and  third  Mexican  penalties, 
stopping  Fernando  Quirarte's  effort 
with  his  feet  and  Raul  Servin’s  diving 
to  his  right. 

AOob.  Andreas  Brehme  and  Lothar 
Mattbaoi&  were  snccessfal  with  tbe  first  three 
German  p™  ■***»«  and  then  Pierre  UtttanU, 
who  i«n»  on  as  a  fade  substitute  in  extra  time, 
converted  tbe  fourth  to  seal  Mexico’s  fate. 

The  West  Germans  now  move  on  to  face 
France  in  Wednesday's  — mHImI-  It  wtfl  be  a 
repeat  of  tbe  1982  World  Cup  wiiiHimii  in 
SevfDe.  Spain,  another  penalty  drama  won  by 
tbe  Germans. 

Even  before  Us  saves  in  the  riwot-ont,  Sdnv- 
amber  had  made  a  masrire  coetrfbntion  to  the 
Germans’  effort.  He  made  brOBant  saves  from 
the  bast  nation’s  best  player  Manad  Negrete, 
who  rfathnrd  Mexico's  only  success  in  tbe  penal¬ 
ty  rihra*,  and  Javier  Aguirre. 


dominated  the  play,  with  England 
defending  desperately,  and 
apparently  having  no  plan  of  attack 
other  than  wild,  optimistic  high  kicks 
towards  the  Argentine  goal.  In  the 
second  half,  after  England  were  two 
goals  down,  they  suddenly  started  to 
play  brilliant  soccer,  particularly  af¬ 
ter  Bobby  Robson  sent  out  Barnes  as 
a  substitute.  A  magnificent  centre  by 
Barnes  was  headed  into  the  net  by 

Brazilian  fans 
find  solace 
in  the  bottle 

GUADALAJARA.  Mexico  (Reu¬ 
ter)  -  Brazilian  fans  reacted  to  their 
team ’5  World  Cup  defeat  by  France 
in  traditional  fashion  by  seeking  con¬ 
solation  in  the  bars  and  restaurants 
of  Guadalajara. 

“I  have  taken  more  money  in  the 
past  four  hours  than  I  do  in  the 
course  of  a  normal  weekend,"  said 
Mauel  Ramirez,  owner  of  tbe  tem¬ 
porarily  re-named  “Bar  Zico”  in  the 
Plaza  of  the  Mariachies. 

“I  doubt  if  business  could  have 
been  any  better  if  it  had  been  Brazil 
who  won  on  penalties." 

But  the  fans  were  ter  from  happy. 
“Imagine  Zico  and  Socrates  both 
missing  penalties  in  tbe  same 
match,"  said  Walter  Mello  from 
Bangu. 

“in  a  way  I  am  relieved  1  was  in  the 
Jalisco  stadium  because  if  I  had  been 
at  home  and  read  it  in  tomorrow's 
papers  I  simply  wouldn't  have  be¬ 
lieved  it.” 

A  tearul  Marta  Flores  Correa,  on 
holiday  in  Mexico  with  her  sister, 
was  similarly  stunned.  “Yes,  I'm 
crying  and  I  will  cry  all  the  way 
home.” 

“Of  coarse,  I  forgive  Zico  Aw  mtating  the 
penalty  in  die  second  half  which  worid  have  pot 
ni  ki  the  semifinal*.’'  «*<»H  Correa. 

“I  corid  forgive  Zko  anything  but  he  most 
have  scored  200  penalties  before  today.  Why 
coddn’t  he  hare  made  fi  28J  ?”  ‘ 

The  happiest  man  in  the  bar  was 
Frenchman  Pasqual  Rivelli,  who, 
matching  the  Brazilians  drink  for 
drink,  stopped  long  enough  to  re¬ 
mark:  “Brazil  proved  today  they  are 
a  great  side,  but  France  proved  they 
are  even  better.” 


Gary  Lineker  with  10  minutes  to  go. 

A  few  minutes  from  time,  Lineker 
nearly  got  a  second  beader,  ending 
in  the  net  himself  without  the  ball. 

The  game  was  played  in  a  very 
sporting  spirit,  and  only  two  yellow 
cards  were  issued.  Maradona  was 
frequently  brought  down,  register¬ 
ing  great  agony,  which  abated  very 
fast  as  be  quickly  resumed  playing 
superlative  soccer. 

‘Argentina  bribed 
Peru  in ’78  Cup’ 

LONDON  (AFP).  -  Argentina  are 
accused  of  having  bribed  their  way  to 
winning  the  1978  World  Cup  in  a 
report  published  by  an  English  news¬ 
paper  yesterday. 

Just  a  few  hours  before  England 
faced  Argentina  in  last  night's  World 
Cup  quarter-finals  in  Mexico  City. 
The  Sunday  Times  alleged  that  eight 
years  ago  the  then-mling  military 
junta  provided  S5Q  million  to  ensure 
Argentina's  success. 

According  to  The  Sunday  Times' 
front  page  lead  story,  Argentina 
bribed  Peru  to  lose  so  that  they  could 
reach  the  final.  The  Argentinians, 
needing  at  least  four  goals  against 
Peru  to  pip  Brazil  and  clinch  a  place 
in  the  final,  won  6-0. 

The  newspaper  claims  tint  tin  bribe  to  Pern 
was  paid  In  two  forms.  Argentina  tipped 
35,800  tons  of  free  grain  to  tbe  Peruvian  port  of 
Q  Callao  on  two  ships,  wtdefa  arrived  in  July 
and  Aiignst.  The  Argentine  central  then 
agreed  to  unfreeze  a  S50  mflUon  tine  of  credit. 

Details  of  the  deal  were  said  to  have  been 
provided  by  a  former  senior  drfl  servant  and 
two  football  offi rials,  bnt  the  newspaper  did  dm 
name  the  informants. 


BASEBALL.  -  Boston's  Roger  Clemens  may 
not  have  been  at  ins  best  Saturday,  bnt  he  was 
good  enough  to  become  tbe  seventh  pitcher  in 
major-league  history  to  start  a  season  with  13 
straight  victories. 

Clemens,  134,  gave  up  six  bits  in  eight 
Emtiogs  as  the  Red  Sox  beat  the  Baltimore 
Orioles  7-2. 

In  other  AL  games.  New  York  bent  Toronto 
4-2  in  10  innings,  Texas  nipped  Oakland  3-2, 
California  dwilwl  Kansas  City  4-3,  Detroit 
edged  MBwankee  4-3,  Cleveland  downed  Mb* 
nesota  7-5  and  Cbkago  nipped  Seattle -7 -6. 

In  the  National  League,  it  was  San  Frajposco 
2.  Boast  on  1;  Atlanta  7,  Ctnrimiati  {■  Chicago 
8,  New  York  6;  Pittsburgh  14,  Montreal  1;  and 
St.  Loris  8,  PhfladdiiUa  6. 

TENNIS.  -  All  male  competitors  at  this  year’s 
Wimbledon  tennis  championships  begin  nin^ 
today  wffl  be  tested  for  drags,  the  Men's 
International  Temtis  Council  said. 


Farming  resumes  in  Chernobyl,  but  workers 
to  stay  in  area  for  10-day  shifts  only 


MOSCOW  (AP)-  -  Work  has' 
started  again  on  six  terms*  near  the 
Cberaobyi  riuclear  power  plant,  but  : 
farmers  areallaweti  to  till  the  .  land 
only  for  , 10  days  before  being  re- ' 
placed  by  other  worfers,  a  Soviet 
newspaper  said  yesterday;:-' 

Tbe  English-language  tri-weekly  . 
Moscow  News  said  in  a  brief  report 
that  “field  work  has  resumed  on -six 
farms  in  Chernobyl  district”  after 
being  SmemnHedT  by  .the  April  26 
acdoerit which  ripped  open  the  No. 

4  reactor  at  the  TJkrarnian  power- 
station;  reteaang  a'  cioud  of  .radia¬ 
tion.  eventu&Ily  detected  around  the 
world.  ''•  >  'V 

The  report  did  not  say  how  many, 
farms  were  shut  dowp.  by  the  acci¬ 
dent,  specify  the  acreage  now  being 
cultivated* or  give  the  location  of  die 


six  terms  that  have  started  working. 

“The  tenners  started  inter-row 
potato  cultivation  and  fodder  prepa¬ 
ration,’*  Moscow  News  said.  “After 
examining  the  fields,  experts  deter¬ 
mined  there  was  no  danger  in  resum¬ 
ing  this  work.  .  . 

‘.The  termers*  .health,  as  well  as 
the  condition  of  the  land,  air  and 
water  are  bong  constantly  moni¬ 
tored,”  itsaid. 

Echoing  the  tone  of  much  recent 
Soviet  reporting  on  tee  Chernobyl 
disaster,  it  concluded  that  “life,  with 
its  summer  cares,  is  returning  to 
normal  in  the  countryside.” 

There  has  been  no  word  on  when 
.  the  bulk  of  more  than  100,000  peo¬ 
ple  evacuated  from  areas  of  the 
northern  Ukraine  -  and  southern 


Byelorussia  after  the  accident  will 
return  to  their  homes. 

Two  small  villages  in  the  30-km. 
zone  around  the  plant  that  was 
evacuated  have  been  reported  de¬ 
clared  safe  for  re-occupation,  but 
other  reports  have  made  clear  that 
extra  housing  is  being  built  for 
occupation  by  some  evacuees  by 
winter,  while  still  others  have  left  the 
northern  Ukraine  to  work  in  other 
parts  of  tbe  country. 

Thousands  of  children  from  the 
northern  Ukraine,  including  more 
than  250,000  children  from  Kiev,  tbe 
Ukrainian  capital  130  km.  south  of 
the  Chernobyl  plant,  have  been  sent 
to  Black  Sea  resorts  or  to  camps  in 
other  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
summer  vacations. 


The  World  Family  of 
United  Israel  Appeal  —  Keren  Hayesod 

,  -  Congratulates 
;on  receiving 

the  Order  of  Australia 

.  .  bestowed  on  him  by 

’  :-V,  *  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II 

;  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the 
;  community  at  large,  and  particularly 
.  ..  .  the  Jewish  community. 


“nOTi  rnntNJxi  Trcum 

! ' '.Unfed  JssA  Appeal'  Keren  Hayesod 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  to  the  delegates  to  the  Jewish  agency  assembly 

Less  than  a  thousand  adults  inhabit  the  vast  Southern  Negev  -  Arava  region  of  Israel,  in  the  settlements 
Vahel,  Shizafon,  Neve  Harif,  Lotan,  Ketura,  Grofit,  Yotvata,  Samar,  Elipaz,  and  Eliot 

Grand  visions  tend  to  be  forgotten  when  a  nation  tightens  its  belt.  The  Southern  Negev,  furthest,  emptiest, 
and  most  easily  forgotten,  is  populated  by  those  who  took  Ben-Gurion’s  grand  vision  to  heart.  Young 
Israelis  and  Americans  who  turned  their  backs  on  'the  good  life,’  and  opted  to  make  their  homes  in  the 
desert. 

Optimistic  conceptions  of  agricultural  export  success  proved  to  be  wishful  thinking,  but  a  native  strategy  is 
at  work  in  several  areas  of  endeavour  as  a  base  for  the  future.  Precisely  now,  the  Jewish  Agency  must 
respond  with  its  share.  Sadly,  having  for  decades  related  to  the  Southern  Negev  almost  as  an  afterthought, 
the  Jewish  Agency  now  responds  with  budget  cutbacks. 

VCQ  One  settlement  is  just  barely  on  its  feet  economically,  four  more  are  buried  in  debts  after  a  decade  of  agricultural 
I  tOi  Illusions,  four  more  are  underway  on  paper  only.  For  them,  the  Agency  cutback  is  fact,  and  a  guarantee  of  stagnation  to 
come. 

YC(J  A  national  policy  for  development  and  redistribution  of  water  in  the  Southern  Negev  has  been  shaped.  Settlements  with 

T  "  ~ir-  'better'  water  have  agreed  to  share  with  others,  or  swap  for  more  saline  water.  The  Jewish  Agency  is  not  against  the 
project,  but  since  1 983  has  only  informed  the  settlers  that  they  should  wait  in  patience. 

WCQ  Following  Agency-sponsored  planting  of  many  thousands  t>f  date  palms  in  the  past  decade,  a  modem  regional 
I  Era  Wo  cooperative  processing  plant  was  recently  established.  Over  a  million  dollars  of  short-term  commercial  debt  was 
incurred  by  the  settlers  in  lieu  of  promised  Agency  participation.  The  Jewish  Agency  is  in  favour  o!  the  project  but  20 
months  of  research  has  yet  to  yield  the  Agency's  position  paper  on  the  issue. 

I/CQ  A  dream  to  grow  denizens  of  the  tropical  seas  in  cages  and  integrated  pools  in  the  Guff  of  Eilat  for  sale  to  high  price 
f  CO ■  markets  throughout  the  world,  has  moved  from  research  to  pilot  plant  Implementation.  Encouraged  by  the  Agency,  the 
Southern  Negev  settlements  have  laboured  and  provided  seed  money  to  continue  R&D.  The  Agency  recognizes  its  role 
In  principle,  but  in  practice  there  is  more  short-term  commercial  debt  for  the  sponsoring  settlements. 

FJJ I  the  future  of  the  Southern  Negev-Arava  region  cannot  remain  an  almost  forgotten  issue.  The  human  side  of  the 

DU  I  ■■■  settlements  is  a  remarkable  example  of  Israef-Diaspora  cooperation.  The  Jewish  Agency  must  stand  by  its 
responsibilities  for  economic  development. 

The  Southern  Negev-Arava  Action  Committee 
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300  cars  stolen  every  month  and  dismantled  for  spare  parts,  then  burned 


Police  helpless  against  car  thieves 


Monday,  W86  The  Jerusalem  Post  rage,P% 
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R  vnuAMrAZrr  After  Sinai  was  returned  to  Egypt,  the  stolen  wnere  tney  enncn  tne  ameany  razge  uaza  spare 

D  .  cars  continued  to  be  sold  in  that  country.  parts  trade. 

For  The  Jemsaiem  rest  _ _  One  can  still  see  cars  in  Cairo  with  Egyptian  Some  cars  are  more  popular  than  others,  Until 

Three  hundred  cars  are  being  stolen  from  Israeli  ^  Israeli  stickers  on  their  wind-  recently  Mercedes  and  Peugeot  were  favourties, 

cities  every  month  and  being  taken  apart  by  shields.  Insurance  company  representatives  but  now  Subaru,  Volvo  mid  BMW  are  more 
professionals  in  the  Gaza  Stzip  and  the  Arab-  charged  that  the  police  are  refusing  to  recognize  popular.. 

populated  Little  Triangle  east  of  Kfar  Sava,  The  the  mil  extent  of  the  problem.  The  most  valuable  vehicles  being  stolen  are 

Jerusalem  Post  has  learned.  The  parts  are  later  No  one  in  the  police  is  willing  to  say  that  the  heavy  trucks  and  semi-trailers, 
sold  in  those  cities  and  on  the  black  market  in  thefts  are  being  carried  out  by  organized  gangs-  Last  Sunday  a  crew  of  the  GalgaJdm  company, 
other  parts  of  Israel.  The  police  admit  that  they  However,  as  one  private  investigator  put  it:  hired  by  the  insurance  agencies  to  locate  stolen 
are  unable  to  stop  the  wave  of  thefts.  “When  there  is  so  much  money  involved,  some  vehides,  found  a  brand  new  Volvo  senri-trafler  in 

The  aftermath  of  the  Six  Day  War  of  1967  underworld  figures  must  be  in  on  it.”  a  Gaza  dtxns  grove.  The  truck  had  been  stolen  the 

brought  with  it  both  drug  smuggling  from  the  The  investigator,  who  has  investigated  car  night  before  from  Kiryat  Malachi, 
surrounding  Arab  countries  and  car  theft  in  Israel  thefts  for  a  large  insurance  company,  said  that  Adi  Molad,  a  member  of  the  search  team,  told 

with  the  cars  being  smuggled  into  the  Gaza  Scrip  some  of  the  cars  taken  to  the  Triangle  were  stolen  The  Jerusalem  Posribat  be  had  also  found  welding 
and  Egypt  for  nationalistic  motives.  equipment,  screwdrivers  and  other  tools  for  dis- 

Hi«e  crimes  were  for  the  most  part  carried  out  The  cars,  which  are  being  stolen  from  Tel  Aviv  mantling  the  truck. 

by  criminals  in  the  Israeli  Arab  community  and  and  the  surrounding  areas  fand  from  some  conve-  “Spare  parts  are  pure  gold,”  said  Rom  Ga’i,  the 
residents  of  the  admimstred  territories.  In  the  case  meat  places  like  the  parking  lot  of  the  Meir  owner  of  Hyper  Hdef,  a  large  jonk  yard  in  the 
of  drug  smuggling,  the  Arabs  were  pushed  out  by  Hospital  in  Kfar  Sava),  are  driven  to  side  roads  industrial  area  of  Petah  Tufcva.  The  demand 
Israeli  criminals;  but  the  car  thefts  are  still  mainly  near  lira  and  Taiba,  where  they  are  taken  apart,  increases  the  number  of  thefts,  according  to  Ga’L 
carried  out  by  Arab  gangs.  After  they  are  stripped  of  their  parts,  the  cars  “People  in  Israel  don’t  understand  that  it  is  a 


where  they  enrich  the  already  large  Gaza  spare 
parts  trade. 

Some  cars  are  more  popular  than  o there,  Until 
recently  Mercedes  and  Peugeot  were  favourties, 
but  now  Subaru,  Volvo  mid  BMW  are  more 


The  most  valuable  vehicles  being  stolen  are 
heavy  tracks  and  semi-trailers. 
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are  unable  to  stop  foe  wave  of  thefts. 

The  aftermath  of  foe  Six  Day  War  of  1967 
brought  with  it  both  drug  smuggling  from  the 
surrounding  Arab  countries  and  car  theft  m  Israel 
with  the  cars  being  smuggled  into  the  Gaza  Scrip 
and  Egypt. 

These  crimes  were  for  the  most  part  earned  out 
by  criminals  in  the  Israeli  Arab  community  and 
residents  of  the  admimstred  territories.  In  the  case 
of  drug  smuggling,  the  Arabs  were  pushed  out  by 
Israeli  criminals;  but  the  car  thefts  are  still  mainly 
carried  out  by  Arab  gangs- 

Until  the  return  of  Sinai  to  Egypt,  the  desert 
was  a  convenient  hiding  place  for  stolen  Israeli 
cars. 

The  thieves  used  camels  to  tow  the  cars  into  the 
desert,  where  they  were  covered  with  plastic 
sheeting  and  buried  in  foe  sand. 


meat  places  like  the  panting  lot  of  the  Meir  owner  of  Hyper  Hdef,  a  large  junk  yard  in  the 
Hospital  in  Kfar  Sava),  are  driven  to  side  roads  industrial  area  of  Petah  Tdtva.  The  demand 
near  lira  and  Taiba,  where  they  are  taken  apart,  increases  the  number  of  thefts,  according  to  Ga’L 
After  they  are  stripped  of  their  parts,  the  cars  “People  in  Israel  don’t  understand  that  it  is  a 
are  burnt  so  that  no  finger  prints  or  tell-tale  marks  vicious  aide.  They  want  the  cheap  parts  which 
are  left  behind.  they  can  get  in  the  Gaza  Strip,  but  they  later  pay 

In  foe  fields  near  Tira  and  Taiba,  one  can  see  for  that  with  then-  own  cars  which  are  being  stolen 
dozens  of  burnt  wrecks  among  the  trees.  for  the  same  purpose.”  said  Ga’L 

Observers  say  that,  if  some  cars  are  stolen  for  He  also  complained  of  police  inaction  in  the 
nationalistic  reasons,  this  is  not  the  case  in  Gaza  face  of  foe  growing  wave  of  thefts. 


A  stolen  car  burning  recently  in  sot  wiflyliignpot  m  the  Triangle. 


Prisoner  of  Zion  tells  harrowing  tales  of  maltreatment 

Hungry  Soviet  prisoners 
sometimes  eat  dog  meat 


By  SARAH  HONIG  strife 

Post  Political  Correspondent  for « 

TEL  AVIV.  -  Soviet  prison-camp  inmates  occasionally  & 

supplement  their  diets  with  dog  meat  sold  by  their  rece 
guards.  This  was  reported  last  week  by  Prisoner  of  Zion  time 
Zachar  Sonnenshein  to  his  wife  Tatiana,  according  to  the  The 
Chicago  Action  for  Soviet  Jewry.  prisi 

Sonnenshein,  who  complained  of  malnutrition,  told 
his  wife  that  camp  guards  sometimes  appear  with  a  stray 
dog  and  sell  it  to  “privileged  inmates”  -  those  who  . 
collaborate  with  the  authorities  and  have  money  to  pay 

font.  Son 

Tatiana  Sonnenshein  visited  her  husband  a  fortnight  thet 

ago  at  the  Bazoyoi  labour  camp  near  Irkutzk  in  eastern  Poss 
Siberia.  When  she  arrived,  Zachar  was  in  a  punishment  favc 
cell  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced  for  11  days  because  pow 
he  had  failed  to  salute  one  of  foe  wardens.  Pi 

When  the  temperature  in  the  cell  dropped  to  below  sian 
freezing,  Sonnenshein  went  on  a  hunger  strike  to  protest  & 
against  the  cold.  At  first  his  wife  was  not  allowed  to  see  ena 
him  because  of  the  special  punishment;  but  a  sit-down  “del 


Knesset  should  condemn 
slander  of  state  attorneys 


By  MENACHEM  SHALEV 

■  For  The  Jerusalem  Post 

The  “crusade  of  personal  defama¬ 
tion”  and  “malicious  charges” 
against  three  senior  attorneys  in  the 
Office  of  the  Attoraey^Gpne^a^e 
intended  to  lead  to  ‘tthe  distancingof 
top  echelons  of  the  Justice  MImstry 
from' "the  centres  of  decision¬ 
making,”  their  colleagues  charged 
yesterday. 

The  three,  Deputy  State  Attorney 
Dorit  Beinish,  Deputy  Attorney- 
General  Yehudit  Karp,  and  Assis¬ 
tant  to’foe  Attorney-General ,  Yehu- 
dit  Tsur  were  senior  members  of  foe 
team  working  on  the  General  Secur¬ 
ity  Service  case  with  former  attorney 
general  Yitzhak  Zamir,  and  were  all 
attacked  recently  for  their  role  in  the 
investigation. 

Last  week  MK  Haim  Druckman 
(Morasha)  reportedly  sent  a  letter  to 
Premier  Peres  charging  that  one  of 
foe  attorneys  had  had  a  romantic 
attachment  to  one  of  the  force  senior 
GSS  officers  whose  complaint 
against  GSS  head,  Avraham  Sha¬ 
lom,  sparked  foe  current  scandal, 
and  that  she  could  therefore  not  be 
objective. 

MK  Ehud  Olmert  (Likud)  wrote 
to  Zamir's  successor,  Yosef  Harish, 


querying  the  propriety  of  Tsuris  hav¬ 
ing  taken  part  in  a  press  conference 
that  Zamir  gave  on  his  retirement,  in 
which  Zamir  allegedly  leaked  state 
>  secrets. 

Thothseerattomeys  were  referred 
‘ito  by  an -inner*  cabinet  member  as 
“Zamir’s  Amazons.” 

,  Yesterday,  their  Justice  Ministry 
colleagues  held  protest  meetings 
throughout  the  country  during  office 
hours. 

"We  cannot  fulfil  our  duties  when 
the  sword  of  ugly  and  base  libel 
continues  to  be  brandished  over  the 
personal  lives  and  professional  in¬ 
tegrity  of  ministry  workers,  they 
said. 

Justice  Ministry  workers  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  that  they  were  dis¬ 
appointed  that  the  cabinet  and  the 
Knesset  bad  not  come  to  foe  defence 
of  foe  three  and  that  foe  chairman  of 
foe  Israel  Bar  had  not  spoken  up  on 
the  matter. 

Beinish  and  Karp  have  both  come 
under  attack  from  right-wing  circles 
in  foe  past:  Beinish  for  her  role  in 
bringing  members  of  the  Jewish  ter¬ 
ror  underground  to  trial,  and  Karp 
for  a  report  released  last  year  criti¬ 
cizing  legal  practices  on  the  Wekt 
Bank. 


strike  of  her  own  got  him  released  from  foe  cell  on  June  7 
for  a  two-hour  visit. 

Sonnenshein  told  his  wife  that  the  inmates  had  not 
received  any  soap  for  two  months  and  that,  at  foe  best  of 
times,  two  bars  were  handed  out  to  every  10  prisoners. 
There  was  an  outbreak  of  hepatitis  in  the  camp- but  the 
prisoners  were  not  being  treated. 

The  prisoners'  food  rations  are  valued  by  foe  author¬ 
ities  at  naif  a  ruble  a  day,  or  IS  rabies  a  month.  This  is 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  average  Soviet  salary  and  cannot 
buy  much  food.  Bat  foe  prisoners  at  Bazoyoi  receive 
even  less  food  than  could  be  purchased  with  mat  amount 
Sonnenshein  mentioned  foe  guards  bringing  dogs  with 
them  and  selling  them  to  hungry  inmates  for  food. 
Possession  of  such  extra  “meat  rations**  provided  the 
favoured-status  prisoners  with  an  additional  source  of 
power  over  other  inmates. 

Prisoners  are  frequently  assaulted  at  Bazoyoi;  in  camp 
slang  the  beatings  are  referred  to  as  “getting  younger.** 

Sonnenshein,  35,  is  a  physics  teacher.  He  was  sent¬ 
enced  in  June  1984  to  three  years*  imprisonment  for 
“defaming  foe  Soviet  state.  '* 


Cigarette  ‘crisis’ 
gradually  easing 

By  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Local  cigarette  sup¬ 
plies  were  gradually  replenished 
yesterday  after  shortages  caused  by  a 
fortnight  of  slow-downs  and  workers 
refusing  to  work  overtime  at  the 
Dubek  factory.  Employees  resumed, 
regular  work  on  Friday. 

While  Time  cigarettes  were  stfil  in 
short  supply  in  many  kiosks  foe 
cigarette  “panic**  and  hoarding  of 
last  week  are  over. 

According  to  a  compromise 
reached  in  foe  local  labour  court, 
Dubek’s  management  and  em¬ 
ployees  will  renew  their  negotiations 
over  wage  demands  this  week. 

Workers’  sanctions  led  to  a  35  per 
cent  decrease  in  cigarette  production 
last  week. 

Tei  Aviv  supermarkets  limited 
cigarette  purchases  to  five  packets  a 
person. 

“The  cigarette  shortage  was  ere- 


when  they  heard  there  were  sanc¬ 
tions  at  Dubek,”  Dubek  spokesman 
Yair  Tidhar  said  yesterday. 

Hie  cigarette  distributors  are  also 
threatening  to  impose  sanctions  be¬ 
cause  their  commission  has  not  been 
raised  since  last  year,  despite  prom¬ 
ises  from  the  Industry  and  Trade 
Ministry,  it  was  learned. 

Dubek  is  demanding  a  30  per  cent 
price  hike  on  cigarettes  on  foe  bass 
of  foe  present  price  rises,  as  well  as  a 
20  per  cent  rise  as  compensation  for 
tosses  incurred  by  tlx  plant  during 
foe  past  two  years.  Tidhar  said  that 
Dubek  lost  some  NIS  2  million  last 
year  due  to  the  Industry  and  Trade 
Ministry’s  refusal  to  allow  it  to  raise 
prices. 


Former  terrorist 
can  be  expelled 

The  High  Court  of  Justice  yester¬ 
day  agreed  to  a  request  by  a  former 
convicted  terrorist,  ZaJri  Abu- 
Setita,  and  cancelled  an  application 
be  had  previously  made  against  a 
decision  by  foe  security  authorities 
to  declare  him  deportable. 

Abu-Setita  .was  one  of  foe  con¬ 
victed  terrorists  exchanged  in  the 
deal  struck  with  the  Ahmed  Jibril 
group  last  year.  The  security  author¬ 
ities  maintain  that,  after  his  release, 
Abu-Setita,  who  lives  in  foe  Jabalya 
refugee  camp  in  foe  Gaza  Strip, 
again  engaged  in  subversive  activi¬ 
ties,  and  declared  him  deportable. 

Abu-Setita  applied  to  foe  High 
Court  against  his  imminent  deporta¬ 
tion  and  foe  court  issued  a  tempor¬ 
ary  injunction  preventing  his  expul¬ 
sion,  pending  discussion  of  foe  case. 

Recently  Abu-Setita  asked  to  can¬ 
cel  his  application  for  personal 
reasons;. but  the  state  attorney’s 
office  objected,  saying  it  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  principle  that  ought  to  be. 
consdered  by  the  court. 

Ashdod  bomb  Mast 

ASHDOD  (Itim).  -  A  bomb  ex¬ 
ploded  yesterday  morning  near  a 
local  petrol  station  and  post  office 
branch.  A  59-year-old  postwoman 
was  stunned  by  the  explosion  and 
lost  consciousness.  She  was  given 
first-aid  treatment  and  sent  home. 
No  one  else  w&s  injured  and.  no 
damage  was  done.  V  . 

Police  held  several  suspects  for 
questioning. 

Ofakim  workers 

Workers  at  foe  Of  Ar  textile  plant 
in  foe  Western  Negev  development 
town  of  Ofakim  stormed  into  the 
local  council  chairman’s  office 
yesterday,  after  160  workers  re¬ 
ceived  tbmr  notice.  The  local  council 
chairman  said  foe  new  wave  of  dis¬ 
missals  could  paralyze  foe  town. 

Of  Ar  has  not  paid  its  workers 
,  their  wages  for  three  months,  Kol 
Yisrael  reported. 


Israel  —EC  chamber  of  commerce 


'PARIS  (JTA).  -  A  joint  chamber  of 
commerce  linking  Israel  to  foe  12- 
:  nation  European  Economic  Com- 
jmumty  will  be  inaugurated  today 
in  Paris  at  .  a  ceremony  to  be 
‘attended  by  Vice  Premier  Yitzhak 
Shamir. 

;  The  Common  Market  is  Israel’s 
main  trading  partner,  selling  Israel 
goods  worth  $3.8  billion  each  year 
but  buying  only  some  52  billion 
worth  of  Israeli  exports.  The  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce  will,  inter  alia , 
attempt  to  improve  this  negative 


trade  balance. 

The  inauguration  ceremony  will 
be  presided  over  by  Shamir  and 
French  Finance  Minister  Edouard 
Baladur.  The  EEC  wiD  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  Claude  Cheyssoa,  a  for¬ 
mer  French  foreign  minister  who 
now  beads  the  market  corn  mission. 

During  his  three-day  stay  in  Paris, 
Shamir  will  confer  with  President 
Francois  Mitterrand,  Premier  Jac- 
•ques  Chirac  and  Foreign  Minister 
ijean-Beroard  Raimond. 


The  world's  most  popular  word 
game  that  never  stops  selling! 

Scrabble,  the  real  game  o. /-cpsr-a 

thatyou’relookingfor.here 

in  Israel. 

Available  at  select  stores, 
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The  Hany& Truman  Institute  7he  Leonard  Davis  Institute 

For  the  Advancement  of  Peace  For  international  Relations 

The  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Prominent 
Palestinian  Arabs -Oral  History 

A  meeting  In  memory  of  the  late 


y  A  dflM  0  h  T 


win  be  held  on Tuesday,  June  24,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  at  4  p  m  in  room 
104,  Truman  Institute,  Hebrew  University,  Mount  Scopus  Campus 
Chairperson:  Gideon  Weigert 

introduction:  Dr.  Alexander  Bllgti,  coordinator  of  the  (fieflonary 

Speakers:  Ur.  Faud  Shehadeh,  Dan  Bavty,  UK  Mohammed  Wafted,  Dr. 
David  Kbnche,  Mr.  Anwar  Nussefoeh  wao-wru 
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YOUR  GUIDE  IN  ISRAEL 


Carta’s  Official  Guide  to  bead 

A  splendid  kit  for  the  serious 
tourist  Includes  a  huge  road 
map  to  two  parts  and  the  468 
page  guide.  Its  most  Impressive 
feature  Is  the  gazetteer,  which 
Hste  and  describes  eveiy  place 
name  on  foe  Israeli  map.  Comes 
wfth  a  leatherette  pouch. 
MtiGETlS  19Jt7 


.  Adventure  m  the  Holy  Land 
By  Marcia  Kretzmcr 

A  guide  especially  for  children. 
Imaginative  and  educational 
Kretzmergtves  a  simplified 
account  of  histoiy,  legends  and 
facts  and  develops  anawareness 

of  b&UcaJ  history  and  modem 
IsraeS  society.  Easy-reading,  yet 
though  tfuljext  Includes  photos, 
maps  and  Illustrations. 

PRICE:  IS  1245 


Massed*  Guide  to  brae! 
ByA*LewcttSOtan 

Chock-full  of  Information,  this 
practical  guide  faaturesaD  the 

pertinent  Information  about  the 
•  1 ,800 dties,  towns,  villages  and 
sites  in  Israel  plus  23  detailed 
maps  of  the  country,  as  wefl  as 

city  and  tour  maps.  Published  by 
Massada.  softcover.  552  pages. 

PRICE*  15 15 


Tbe  Wbbatz  tarns  of  ferae! 

Atouroftte  county's  kibbutz 
guest  houses,  written  In  a 
personal  lyrical  style.  The  author. 
Abe  Kramer,  describes  the  tons’ 
cotTHnurtties  and  environs,  their 
MMdual  charms  and  distinctive 
characteristics.  Published  by 
Carta,  softcover,  1 20  pages. 

FHCEiISftftS 


Marty's  Walking  Tours  la 
■Mad  Join  item 

CombWng  Bronx  cheenvHh 
Jerusalemite  know-tt-aH  Isaacs’ 
little  book  Is  one  of  Jerusalem's 
most  personable  tour  guides.  30 
double  pages,  pubfished  by 
Carta  and  The  Jemsaiem  Post 
MtiCE:  156-20 


Carta’s  Christian  Pfigrim  Map 

And  Guide  to  the  Churches  of 
foe  Holy  Land.  A  large,  cpkxBftd 
and  veiy  Informative  map  that 
eveiy  pilgrim  wfl  find 
Indispensable.  Indudes  a  large 
map  of  foe  ancient  Holy  Land 
area  with  corresponding 
modem -day  dries,  towns  and 
Routes.  Beautifully  Sustrated. 
makes  aSnewaD  poster,  too. 
FHCEilSAJS- 


artt'sbneiloKl 
and  Touring  Guide 

The  acclaimed  guide  to  a  new  - 
handy  format.  Features  78' multi¬ 
coloured  road  maps,  trips  forall 
seasons,  complete  Index  and 
descriptive  text  of  each  region  of 
the  county.  A  must  for  aB 
drivers! 

PRICb  1521.90 


Cota's  Holyland  Touring  Map 

Aneasy-to-readroadmapof 

Israel  Including  supplemental 

maps  of  Gush  Dan  and 
Jerusalem.' 

PKkX:TS3.70- 


BazakGoMetobraef 

The  famous  best-sefflng  Bazak 

Guide,  packed  with  up- to-date 
Information  for  the  visitor  to 
Israel  Eveiyfoingyou  need  to 
know  about  hotels  and  hostels, 
restaurants,  camp  sties, 
museums,  art gaferies.  historic  • 
and  religious  sltes.The  1985-86 
edition  features  24  faB-cobur 
topographic  road  maps 
covering  the  entire  country. 
Published  by  Harper  A  Row, 
softcover. 480 pages. 

PRICE:  IS  1930 


Two  jaSed  for  raping 
mentally  retarded  woman 

HAIFA  (Itim).  -  Tbe  courts  must 
take  a  stand  to  protect  helpless 
young  women  against  rapists,  foe 
district  court  said  here  yesterday 
sentencing  two  men  to  prison  for 
raping  a  21-year-old  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  woman. 

Shimon  Mualem,  19,  of  Kiryat 
Ata,  was  sentenced  to  six  months  in '  j 
jail  and  nine  months  suspended. 
Avraham  Azriel,  28,  a  deaf-mute, 
was  sentenced  to  18  months’  impris¬ 
onment  and  18  months  suspended. 

Sentencing  of  a  third  man,  Yehu¬ 
da  Suissa,  was  suspended  on  the  , 
recommendation  of  a  committee 
that  found  him  fit  to  stand  trial  but 
nevertheless  said  he  should  be 
placed  under  observation  for  six 
months  in  a  dosed  institution.  ■ 

Egypt  expert  aids 
Isra^Hmnologists 

Israel  is  now  examining  foe  possi¬ 
bility  of  applying  recommendations ' 
made  by  an  Egyptian  expert  on 
shore  conservation.  ' 

The  expert,' Mahmud  Hagj,  last 
weekended  a  week-long  visit  here  as 
guest  of  the  OceanoEraphyand  Lim¬ 
nological  Institute  o?  the  Ministry  of 
Energy  and  Infrastructme.  During 
his  visit  the  Egyptian  scientist  con¬ 
sulted  wfth  institute  staff  on  Israeli 
coastal  problems. 

’  «■  * 
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Inappropriate  spot  ■; 
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TEL  AVIV  (Mm).’-  Bereaved  pa¬ 
rents,  who  complained  to  foe  Egged 
bus  cooperative  after  they  found  * 
driver  malting  love  in  a  parked  bus 
outside  foe  Kiryat  Shaul  military 
cemetery,  were  told  that  Egged 
"only  considers  written  com-, 
plaints.” 

The  parents  asked  Egged  to  in¬ 
struct  its  drivers  to  find  a  more  , 
suitable  place  for  intimacy  in  their 
free  time  “than  a  location  where 
boys  who  will  never  have  foe  chance 
of  love  are  buried.  ” 


•'  By  WALTER  RUBY 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
NEW  YORK.-The  Jewish  commis¬ 
sion  that  has  approved  rabbis  as 
chaplains  for- foe  U.Si  armed  forces 
since  WorldWar  I  appeared  to  break 
apait:  last  week  over  the  issue  of 
whether  women  rabbis  should  be 
allowed  to  serve  as  chaplains. 

The  crisis  occurred  after  the 
Orthodox  Rabbinical  Conned  of 
America  announced  it  was  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  Commission  on 
Jewish  Chaplaincy  because  the  Re¬ 
form  movement’s  Central  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  Rabbis  had 
approved  a  woman  rabbi-  as  a  U.SJ 
Navy  chaplain.  •  /*_V 
However r  Solomon  Greenfield, 
associate  director  of  foe  Jewish  Wel¬ 
fare  Board,  foe  organization  that  has 
administered  -the  Commission  bn 
lemsh  Chaplaincy  forougfaoutits69- 
year  history,  said  that  foe  commis-. 
son’s  director.  Rabbi  David  Lapp, ; 
was 'optimistic  that  the.  commission 
would  find  a  way  to  continue' funo^ 
tinning.  : 

-  The  womm  who  precipitated  foe 
crisis  in  the  commission  is  Rabbi 
Julie  Schwartz,  26,  who  was 
ordained  this  month  as  arabbi  at  tbe 
Hebrew  Union  College  m  Cmcmna- 
tL  Schwartz  will  be  foe  firet  woman 
to  serve  on  active  duty  as  a  Jewish 

f4iap1flin  .1  .... 

The  Commission  on  Jewish  Cha- 
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sion  operated  under  a  voluntary 
arrangement  with  the  military, .  .re¬ 
viewing  and  then  recommending 
candidates  for  chaplaincy. 

But  foe  Defence  Department  reo 
ognizes  each  of  the  three  major 
Jewish  denominations  as  endorsing 
agents,  and  will  accept  nominations 
from  any  of  the  three  without  a 
formal  endorsement  from  foe  com¬ 
mission. 

When  Schwartz’s  application 
came  before  foe  commission  earlier 
this  year,  foe  commission  did  not  act 
on  it  because  of  Orthodox  opposi- 
tion.  The  CCARthen  independently 
sent  Schwartz's  application  to  foe 
Defence  Department,  which 
accepted  it. 

lf  foe  commission  is  unable  to 
resume  its  work  because  of  the 
Orthodox  defection,  it  is  expected 
that  the  three  denominations  will 
continue  making  separate  chaplain¬ 
cy  recommendations  to  the  military . 

Orthodox  sources  expressed  bit¬ 
terness  that  foe  CCAR  had  sent 
Schwartz’s  name  directly  to  foe  De¬ 
fence.  Department  after  failing  to 
receive  an  endorsement  from  foe 
commisaon.  Rabbi  Louis  Bernstein, 
executive  director  of  foe  Orthodox 
RCA,,  announced  his  movement’s 
decision  to  leave  foe  commission 
during  the  RC A’s  50fo  anniversary 
convention'  last  week  in  Baltimore. 

..  VWhen  they  endorsed  a  woman,” 
Bernstein  said  of  foe  CCAR,  “We 
said:  TJfat’s  it  The  Commission  on 
-Chmjai^y  of  foe  JWB  is 


:uyici  ij  [tilt  it;  its?  ivj  mui! 


the  world,  Cairo  paper  reports 


CAIRO  (Itim).*--' An  'article  pub¬ 
lished  last  week-  in  the  mass- 
birculation  daily  Akhbor  al-Yom 
Warned  of  a  Jewish  plot  to  take  over 
tife would. 

The  writer,  Abo  al-Salazn  Daoud, 
says  that  Israel  is  <(hypnotizmg”  foe 
world  and  causing  it  to4oise  all  will. 
The  surprising  thingris  that  foe  plan 

outhT^ie  Talmud,  he  continued. 

The  plan,  Dadiid  Writes,  includes 
Zionist  infiltration  and  taking  over 
of  a  superpower  to  exploit  it  for 
Zionist  purposes.  The  Zionist  lobby 
in  the  U-S-  now  has  the  power  to 
head  the  American  “boree”  in  foe 
direction  of  Zionist  interests,  he 
charged. 

The  Zionists  are  using  abominable 
means  to  blackmail  Americans 
everywhere,  and  Jews  are  infiltrat¬ 
ing  foe  Ammfean  administration  so 
that  they  can  direct  it  according  to 
their  wdl,  Dauod  charges.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  foe  Zionists  have  built  a  soph¬ 
isticated  propaganda  apparatus  with 


which  to  control  public  opinion  and 
suppress  foe  Pollard  spy  scandaL 
•  The  Arabs,  he  writes,  need  to 
build  their  own  propaganda  network 
to  counter  Zionist  propaganda. 

“■  One  should  hot  think  that  foe 
meaning  of  peace  between  Israel  and 
egypt  is  foe  end  of  tbe  conflict,  since 
.'Israel  has  open  'aspirations,  which 
are  detailed  in  foe  Talmud,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Daoud.  Egypt’s  desire  for 
■  peace  does  not  spell  Egypt's  ac¬ 
quiescence  to  those  aspirations.  ' 

. .  Daoud  condudes  thatjEgypt  can¬ 
not  be  saved  from  Zionist  aspira¬ 
tions  unless  it  combats  them  with 
similar  propaganda  weapons,  Egypt 
has  ended  its  War  effort  and  is  begin¬ 
ning  a  greater  new  endeavour  -  for 
peace  and  cold  war. 

Israel -has  several  times  com¬ 
plained  about  foe  anti-Semitic  tone 
-of "many  articles  in  foe  Egyptian 
press*,  but  its  complaints  have  met 
only  with  the  answer  that  Egypt  has  a 
free  press  and  the  authorities  are  not’ 

responsible..- 
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CANBERRA 


.  By  NED.  A.  LEWIS 

-  ..  •  Washington 

INSIDE  Its  own  borders,  if  nowhere  else.  South  Af¬ 
rica’s  white-minority  Government  demonstrated  its 
power  and  reach  last  week.  Although  restrictions  on 
hews  reporting  made  it  difficult  to  judge  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  a  situation  dose  to  martial  law  prevailed  in  the 
country’s  blade  tdwhships,  and  It  appeared  that  the  au¬ 
thorities  had  contained  or  at  least  muffled  the  signs  of 
black  anger,  if  only  for  the  time  being. 

But  as  the  South  African  security  apparatus  en¬ 
forced  its  will  at  home*  the  pace  of  efforts  in  Europe  and 
m  the^  United  States  to  impose -economic  penalties  on  the 

•  Pretom-Gq^  r.was,  rthe-. 

r  push  for.  sanctions  was^repoqse  to  the  state  oiestier-P 
_  ;£e^ingio^  Ih^sidentP.W.Bothaof 

SouthAfrica.it  ha&also  served  toisolate  President  Rea¬ 
gan  and  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  of  Britain, 
who  are  resisting  furtter  penalties.  - 

The  most  surprising  development  came  in  the 
•  House  pf  Representatives,  which  voted  for  a  complete 
trade  embargo  and  a  requirement  that  American  busi¬ 
nesses  and  citizens  dlveSt  themselves  of  holdings  in 
*  South  AMca.  Although  the  prospect  of  the  measure's 
becoming  law  appeared  remote  at  present,  it  was  a 
powerful  signal  of  American  anger.  In  London,  Mrs. 
Thatcher  faced  harsh  questioning  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  over  her  stand  against  economic  sanctions.  That 
came  aweek  after  a  Commonwealth  group  gave  up  ef¬ 
forts  to  mediate  a  settlement  in  South  Africa  and  called 
for  cwrdinated  econotnic  peiialdes  as  the  last  nonvio¬ 
lent  means  still  ayaifoble  to  the  West. 

.  In  Luxembcrarg,  Western  European  foreign  minis¬ 
ters,  were weighing  their  own  set  of  sanctions.  A  United 
'  Nations  conference  in  Paris  called  for  a  worldwide  boy- 
.  cott  of  companies  doing  business  with  South  Africa,  but 
its.main trading  partners,  the  United  States,  Britain  and 
Wesf  Germany/ stayed  away  from  the  conference. 

•-  .Pretoria's  emergencydecree,  tbeharshestin  recent 
years,  was  intended  to  prevent  political  protests  as  the 
epunby’s  black  majority  observed  Monday’s  10th  anni- 
versotry  of  bloody  rioting  in  Soweto,  perhaps  the  most. 

.  significant  date  lathe  annals  of  the  black  struggle  there. 
V  According  to  Bishop  Desmond  M.  Tutu,  the  Nobel 
Prize  winner,  the  day  brought  ”a  sullen  kind  of  peace” 

’  to  the  sprawlipg  black  community,  and  a  one-day  strike 
..  left  .streets  in  nearby  Johannesburg  deserted.  Officials 
"•  reported  that  more  than  50  people  have  been  killed  since 
the  decree  tbok  effect/ bringing  the  death  toll  to  more  - 
'•  than  1*900  in  21  months  of  racial  turmoil.  A  curfew  and 


f  I;: 
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As  South  Africa  tightened  its 
nationwide  state  of  emergency, 
anti -apartheid  demonstrators 
around  the  world  took  to  the 
streets;  some  commemorated  the 
uprising  in  Soweto, 
Johannesburg’s  black  satellite 
city,  10  years  ago. 


X 
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other  restrictions  were  imposed  in  black  townships  on 
the  restive  Eastern  Cape,  and  several  thousand  people, 
many  of  them  township,  church  and  union  leaders,  were 
detained,  unofficial  reports  said.  The  white-dominated 
President's  Council  acted  to  give  the  authorities  perma¬ 
nent  power  to  detain  opponents  for  six  months  without 
trial,  and  to  declare  “unrest  areas”  in  which  police 
powers  will  be  virtually  unlimited. 

In  Washington,  the  House  had  anticipated  voting  on 
a  bill  containing  a  measured  series  of  sanctions  that  had 


Arms  Control: 


The  President  Senses  an  ‘Opportunity’ 


THE  Soviet  Union  te  as  to- -  A 

tahtarian  and  expansion-  -  jp| 

1st  as  ever,  President  -^Fll 

Reagan  said  last  week,  but  ^r.ag 

when  it  conies  to  arms  control 

moment  of:  opportunity”  J| 

may  be  at  band.  He  said  Mos- 

cow  had  begun  to  make  ”a  serf-  . M 

ouseffort”at  the  moribund  Tie?  flK£  ;|gj 
gotiatfoos In  Geneva'.  '  jO;  Mm 

Addressing  a  high  school  ■  Sj&yj  MM 

^graduation,  in  Glassboro,  N.J.,  ;  .  j  ff. 

where  President  Lyndon  B. 

Johnson  met  In  1967  with  the  ' N  •: 

.  Soviet:  Prime  Minister,  Alexti 
-  N.  Kosygin^  Mr.  Reagan  spoke  positively  of  the 
■  Russians  and  urged  thean  to  resume  planning  for 
a  summit  White  House  aides  said  the  President 
wanted  to  assure  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  the 
Soviet  teader,  that  Washfugtoo  means  business 
ou  arms  amtroL 

Mr.  .Reagan's  intentions  have  been  an  issue 
since  he  announced  last  month  that  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  would  no  longer  be  bound  by  the  unrati¬ 
fied  1979treatylimitingstrat^icnuc]earweap- 
.  ons.Rejecting  that  policy,  the  House  voted  last 
week;  25fr.td  H5;  to  urge  Mr,  Reagan  to  stay  in¬ 
side  the  treaty’s  numerical  Hmiis.  The  Senate 
ArmedServi<^C^  a  shnilar  ap¬ 
peal,  T9  to  9.  ... .  .-  •  r  ■■■  • . 

’  Although  deneundhg  talk  of  scuttling  the 
treaty.  the  ihissiahs  txmtinued  up  with 


verificafiQn  m^snres  tq  enforce  limits  on  long- 


L  range  mobile  missiles,  Admin- 

fjfc  istration  officials  reported. 

|*<\  The  measures,  which  resero- 

bled  American  proposals  for 
the  sborter-range  missiles  in 
^  Europe,  included  monitoring 

If*.  \  weapons  as  they  leave  facto- 

W\  \  ries,  restricting  their  deploy- 

.  X^SL  ment  to  easily  surveyed  areas 

Igp  teym  and  mounting  them  on  railroad 

BSL  tffiBT  cars  designed  for  spotting  by 

■BffUfl  satellite. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  also  dis- 
'T*'  •  ~  cussed  another  recent  pro¬ 

posal.  It  would  limit  each  su¬ 
perpower  to  8.000  nuclear  warheads  or  bombs 
and  1,600  missiles  or  planes  capable  of  striking 
the  other  side's  territory.  The  United  States 
would  have  to  restrict  research  on  space-based 
defenses  and  agree  to  abide  by  the  antiballistic 
missile  treaty,  signed  in  1972,  for  at  least  15  more 
years. 

Some  Administration  officials  view  this  treaty 
as  an  Obstacle  to  the  President's  Strategic  De¬ 
fense  Initiative,  also  known  as  Star  Wars. 

Resisting  Mr.  Reagan's  request  for  S5.4  trillion 
for  space-based  defense,  the  Senate  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee  again  took  issue  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  by  a  10-to-9  vote,  cutting  the  authorization  to 
$3.95  billion.  A  House  subcommittee  approved 
only  $3.6  bOiiafl. 

Such  deep  cuts,  said  Larry  Speak es,  the  White 
House  spokesman,  would  "make  it  unlikely"  that 
the  Star  Wars  timetable  could  be  met. 


been  approved  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  But 
before  it  could  be  voted  on.  Representative  Ronald  V. 
Dell ums.  a  California  Democrat,  offered  as  a  substitute 
a  sweeping  series  of  penalties.  To  the  surprise  of  both 
supporters  and  opponents,  the  House  approved  the  sub¬ 
stitute  by  voice  vote.  The  bill  would  impose  a  full  trade 
embargo —  except  for  strategic  materials  exempted  by 
the  President  —  and  give  an  estimated  280  American 
companies  180  days  to  shut  their  operations  in  South  Af¬ 
rica. 

Representative  Mark  Siljander,  a  Michigan  Repub 
lican  who  had  led  the  Administration’s  fight  against 
sanctions  in  the  House,  said  the  Dellums  measure  was 
so  severe  that  it  would  be  either  rejected  by  the  Senate 
or  vetoed  by  Mr.  Reagan.  “Sanctions  are  dead,  fin¬ 
ished,"  Mr.  Siljander  said.  The  President  blunted  a 
move  in  Congress  for  more  serious  economic  reprisals 
last  year  by  issuing  an  executive  order  that  banned  the 
import  of  gold  Krugerrands  and  barred  some  loans  and 
the  sale  computer  and  nuclear  equipment  to  the  South 
African  Government. 

Underlying  the  activity  in  Washington  and  Europe 
Is  the  vexing  question  of  whether  economic  penalties 
work.  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  ShuJtz  and  his  aides 
have  taken  to  comparing  the  imposition  of  sanctions 
with  a  drunken  binge.  You  may  feel  good,  he  has  said  re¬ 
peatedly  in  recent  days,  “but  when  you  wake  up  the  next 
day,  what  have  you  got?" 

It  may  well  be  that  the  threat  of  sanctions  is  at  least 
as  effective  as  sanctions  themselves.  While  many  politi¬ 
cal  scientists  argue  that  they  do  not  work,  it  also  seems 
clear  that  some  of  Pretoria's  actions  over  the  last  year, 
including  the  repeal  of  the  bated  pass  laws,  which  lim¬ 
ited  black  movements,  have  been  a  response  to  the 
growing  Western  pressure  for  economic  penalties,  as 
well  as  to  the  growing  black  unrest  at  home.  The  cam¬ 
paign  has  helped  jar  the  country's  economy  and  bat¬ 
tered  its  currency,  the  rand,  winch  closed  the  week  just 
above  40  cents,  down  from  51  cents  a  year  ago.  "The 
sanctions  campaign  is  the  main  reason  you  are  seeing 
whites  in  South  Africa  call  for  the  end  to  apartheid,” 
said  Representative  Howard  Wolpe.  the  Michigan 
Democrat  who  chairs  the  subcommittee  on  Africa. 

The  White  House's  resolve  against  economic  penal¬ 
ties  did  not  prevent  it  from  attempting  to  exploit  the 
House  action,  warning  Pretoria  that  the  vote  was  yet  an¬ 
other  sign  that  American  patience  was  wearing  thin. 
The  Administration’s  may  be  as  well.  Mr.  Reagan  per¬ 
sonally  appealed  to  Mr.  Botha  to  end  the  state  of  emer¬ 
gency.  Said  a  White  House  aide;  the  reaction  "was 
pretty  well  a  ‘bug-ofr  approach  to  the  President” 

At  the  week’s  end,  Chester  A.  Crocker,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs,  acknowledged 
that  South  Africa  probably  would  not  lift  the  state  of 
emergency  soon.  “We  have  been  registering  our  views 
through  diplomatic  channels,  but  we  have  not  been  very 
effective,”  he  said.  "They  have  struck  a  defiant  pose.” 


New  Chief  Justice 


Has  Reagan 
Got  the  Court 
He  Wants? 


By  STUART  TAYLOR  Jr. 


Washington 

IN  the  heat  of  the  1984  Presidential  campaign.  Justice 
William  H.  Rehnquist  gave  a  speech  entitled  "Presi¬ 
dential  Appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court.”  It  is 
natural  and  proper,  he  said,  for  a  President  to  seek  to 
shape  the  course  of  the  law  by  naming  Justices  “sympa¬ 
thetic  to  his  political  or  philosophical  principles.”  But,  he 
added,  the  effort  "is  apt  to  be  only  partially  successful.” 

If  President  Reagan  is  only  partially  successful  in 
reversing  the  direction  of  the  Federal  courts,  it  will  not 
be  for  lack  of  trying.  In  selecting  Justice  Rehnquist  to 
succeed  the  retiring  Chief  Justice,  Warren  E.  Burger, 
and  Judge  Antonin  Scalia  to  join  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr. 
Reagan  has  named  men  of  impressive  talents  and  ap¬ 
pealing  personalities  whose  records  on  the  bench  seem 
totally  compatible  with  the  Administration's  views. 

On  issues  including  abortion,  affirmative  action, 
school  prayer,  busing,  Presidential  powers,  the  death 
penalty,  obscenity,  crime  and  civil  liberties.  Justice 
Rehnquist  has  been  the  Court's  most  conservative  mem¬ 
ber  since  he  was  confirmed  in  1972.  Judge  Scalia  has  been 
equally  consistent,  as  a  law  professor  and  since  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  made  him  an  appellate  judge  in  Washington  in  1982. 

At  least  one  more  appointment  would  be  needed  to 
produce  a  dramatic  change  in  the  Court’s  moderate 
course  —  in  particular  to  restrict  abortion  rights.  But 
Justice  Rehnquist’s  ability  to  persuade  collegues  in  close 
cases  will  be  enhanced  by  his  new  position.  And  he  and 
Judge  Scalia  are  both  graceful  writers  with  the  intellec¬ 
tual  firepower  to  plant  seeds  of  legal  change  even  in  dis¬ 
sent.  Justice  Rehnquist  delights  in  the  barbed  epigram. 
Judge  Scalia's  writing  blends  analytical  rigor  with  vis¬ 
ceral  intensity. 

A  standard  clich§  about  the  Supreme  Court  —  that  a 
President  has  no  way  of  telling  what  an  appointee  will  do 
once  ensconced  in  a  lifetime  job  —  is  at  least  partly 
myth.  In  this  respect,  the  choices  of  Justice  Rehnquist 
and  Judge  Scalia  are  in  instructive  contrast  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  1953  appointment  of  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  with  Mr.  Reagan's 
1981  appointment  of  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  horrified  Mr.  Eisenhower  with  liberal 
rulings  bn  criminal  law  and  civil  rights;  Justice  O'Con¬ 
nor  has  turned  out  to  be  a  more  moderate  conservative 
than  Justice  Rehnquist,  going  against  the  Administration 
on  some  major  issues,  including  school  prayer. 

But  ideological  purity  was  not  the  primary  criterion 
in  those  selections.  Mr.  Eisenhower  had  earlier  promised 
the  job  to  then-Govemor  Warren  of  California,  a  man  of 
national  stature.  Mr.  Reagan  was  fulfilling  a  campaign 
pledge-to-natne  the  first  woman- Justice. 

-  -  In  the  •cases  of  Justice  Rehnquist  and  Judge  Scalia, 
however*1  Attorney1  General-  Edwin  Meese  3d  is  at  the 
helm  of  an  activist  Justice’ Department  bent  on  moving 
the  courts  to  the  right.  In  his  radio  address  yesterday, 
Mr.  Reagan  said  his  Supreme  Court  nominees  were  "rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  high  caliber  of  our  Federal  court  ap¬ 
pointments.”  He  also  urged  the  Senate  to  confirm  his 
stalled  nomination  of  Daniel  A.  Manion  for  a  Federal  ap¬ 
pellate  judgeship,  assailing  opponents  for  partisanship. 
"I  believe  the  Senate  should  consider  only  a  nominee's 
qualifications  and  character,  not  his  political  views,” 
Mr.  Reagan  said. 

But  many  Democrats  and  some  Republicans  say  Mr. 
Reagan  is  not  practicing  what  he  preaches.  An  increas¬ 
ingly  single-minded  Administration  drive  to  put  conser¬ 
vative  ideologues  on  the  bench,  they  say,  has  produced 
some  lower  court  candidates  notable  less  for  their  legal 
professionalism  than  for  their  extremism  or  racial  insen¬ 
sitivity  —  though  Justice  Rehnquist  and  Judge  Scalia 
seem  immune  to  such  charges. 

The  point  of  Justice  Rehnquist's  1984  speech  was  less 
that  people  change  once  named  to  the  Court  —  although 
some  have  —  than  that  even  Presidents  and  Judicial 
nominees  who  agree  on  the  current  issues  of  importance 
lack  “the  foresight  to  see  what  the  great  issues  of  10  or  1$ 
years  hence  are  to  be.”  President  Roosevelt,  he  said, 
sought  and  got  Justices  who  would  stop  the  Court  from 
striking  down  the  New  Deal,  but  a  few  years  later,  when 
civil  liberties  issues  became  central,  the  Roosevelt  Court 


The  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court 

Appointment  present 
Year  President  age 


William  J. 
Brennan  Jr. 

1956 
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Byron  R. 
White 

1962  . 

Kennedy 
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Thurgood 

Marshall 
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. Johnson 
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Nixon  . 
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Nixon 
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Nixon 
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Nixon 
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1986  Reagan 


’Retiring 

*  ‘Nominated  last  week 


"was  rent  asunder  in  rancorous  squabbling." 

A  dominant  conservative  block  on  a  future  Court 
might,  for  example,  have  to  sort  out  the  tension  between 
conservatives’  professed  devotion  to  judicial  restraint— 
which  would  mean  an  end  to  what  Judge  Scalia  as  re¬ 
cently  as  Friday  called  "judicial  intrusion  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  political  branches”  —  and  the  urge  to  strike 
down  economic  regulations  offensive  to  their  free-mar- 
ket  philosophy.  Such  a  conflict.  Justice  Scalia  has  said, 
"presents  the  moment  of  truth  for  many  conservatives 
who  have  been  criticizing  the  courts  in  recent  years.  ” 
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Peruvian  Troops 
Mil  Hundreds 
In  Rebel  Uprisings 


Revolutionaries  suffered  a  devas¬ 
tating  defeat  in  Peru  last  week  when 
Government  troops  killed  250  rebels 
in  uprisings  at  three  prisons.  The 
next  day,  a  guerrilla  plot  to  blow  up  a 
meeting  of  the  Socialist  Interna¬ 
tional  backfired. 

But  even  in  defeat,  the  insurgents, 
who  were  thought  to  be  members  of 
the  Maoist  Shining  Path,  demon¬ 
strated  just  how  powerful  they  have 
become.  The  prison  rebellions  were 
well-coordinated,  and  the  inmates 
were  equipped  with  submachine 
guns,  automatic  rifles  and  explo¬ 
sives.  For  a  time,  the  rebels,  who 
had  constructed  a  maze  of  tunnels, 
were  virtually  in  control  of  El  Fron¬ 
ton,  an  island  prison.  The  troops  used 


Police  guard  Lima  prison  after  riot¬ 
ing  by  leftist  prisoners. 


antitank  missiles  to  destroy  concrete 
barricades  there  and  at  a  prison  on 
the  outskirts  of  Lima.  The  military 
said  three  soldiers  were  killed. 

Downtown  Lima  had  been  under 
tight  security  for  a  week  in  prepara¬ 
tion  a  meeting  of  leaders  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  International.  Streets  were 
cordoned  off,  and  police  patrolled 
with  submachine  guns  and  bomb- 
sniffing  dogs. 

Nevertheless,  a  mortar  exploded 
near  the  building  where  the  Social¬ 
ists  had  gathered  to  discuss  disarma¬ 
ment  and  third  world  debt.  The  blast, 
which  killed  a  woman  who  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  mount  the  attack,  oc¬ 
curred  a  few  minutes  after  President 
Alan  Garcia  arrived  to  open  the  con¬ 
gress.  Citing  security  concerns,  the 
prime  ministers  of  Italy  and  Norway 
canceled  plans  to  attend. 

When  he  came  to  power  nearly  a 
year  ago.  President  Garcfa  pledged 
to  open  a  dialogue  with  Shining  Path. 
But  the  leftist  extremists  rejected 
any  compromise  and  escalated  ter¬ 
rorist  attacks  in  the  nation's  cities. 


A  New  Manager 
For  Mexico’s  Debt 


There  will  be  a  new  hand  holding 
Mexico’s  hat  as  it  tries  to  resolve  its 
latest  debt  crisis.  The  powerful  Fi¬ 
nance  Minister,  Jesus  Silva  Herzog, 
lost  bis  portfolio  last  week  in  a  sur¬ 
prising  shuffle.  He  was  replaced  by 
Gustavo  Petricioli,  head  of  the  state- 
owned  Nacional  Financiera  develop¬ 
ment  bank. 

Mexican  off trials  and  interna¬ 
tional  bankers,  however,  seem  to 
have  concluded  that  there  was  less  to 
the  change  than  met  the  eye.  A  fresh 
face,  some  of  them  said,  might  have 
more  credibility  with  foreign  lenders 
and  make  austerity  measures  more 
palatable  at  home.  Still,  there  was 
agreement  all  around  that  Mexico, 

badly  stung  by  falling  oil  prices  and 
in  need  of  at  least  $6  billion  in  new 
credits  through  December,  would 
not  change  its  basic  approach. 

Mr.  Silva  Herzog,  a  Yale-educated 
lawyer  who  got  good  marks  for  his 
handling  of  Mexico's  1982  debt  crisis, 
had  publicly  warned  that  his  country 
might  have  to  suspend  interest  pay¬ 
ments  on  its  $97  million  foreign  debt. 
Behind  the  closed  doors  of  the  Cabi- 


Rwm 

Finance  Minister  Gustavo  Petricioli. 


net,  however,  be  was  said  to  advo¬ 
cate  large  domestic  budget  cuts  to 
satisfy  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  which  is  demanding  that  Mex¬ 
ico  cut  its  publicsector  deficit  in  half 
within  the  next  year.  "Silva  Herzog 
argued  that  Mexico  had  no  choice 
but  to  go  along  with  the  fund’s  de¬ 
mands,  but  be  seemed  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  we  have  already  pushed  as 
far  as  we  can  with  austerity,”  said 
an  official.  "He  became  a  defender 
of  the  I.M.F.  without  considering  the 
internal  repercussions.” 

Officials  said  Mexico's  debt  strat¬ 
egy  would  be  coordinated  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Miguel  de  la  Madrid  and  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Mr.  Petricioli.  Bankers  and 
analysts  say  an  I.M.F.  accord,  per¬ 
haps  only  days  away,  would  call  for 
scaling  back  subsidies  of  food  and 
transportation.  That  will  pave  the 
way  for  commercial  banks  to  offer 
new  loans,  the  analysts  say,  and 
make  limited  concessions  on  interest 
rates. 


Afghan  Visitors 
Bring  Complaints 


President  Reagan  gave  the  Afghan 
guerrillas  increased  visibility  last 
week,  and  they  promptly  used  it  to 
complain  about  what  they  are  not 
getting  —  diplomatic  recognition 
and  long-promised  Stinger  antiair¬ 
craft  missiles. 

Mr.  Reagan,  receiving  four  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  seven-party  coalition  of  Af¬ 
ghan  Mujahedeen  at  the  White 
House,  reiterated  his  "unshakable” 
support  for  their  fight  against  the 
Soviet-installed  Government  in 
Kabul. 

But  diplomatic  recognition  would 
be  “premature,”  said  Larry 
Speakes,  the  White  House  spokes¬ 
man.  First,  the  guerrillas  ought  to 
act  more  like  a  government,  another 
senior  official  explained,  taking 
greater  control  of  Afghan  territory 
and  overcoming  disunity. 

Underlining  the  point,  two  other 
leaders  who  were  not  in  the  visiting 
delegation  attacked  the  meeting  with 
Mr.  Reagan,  which,  they  contended, 
had  not  been  authorized.  Burhanud- 
din  Rabbani,  speaking  for  the  visi¬ 
tors,  dismissed  the  split  as  a  mi¬ 
nority  view. 

Rather  than  extend  recognition  to 
the  guerrillas,  the  Administration  is 
backing  United  Nations-sponsored 
negotiations  with  the  Kabul  Govern¬ 
ment.  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  the 
Soviet  leader,  has  hinted  at  a  readi¬ 
ness  to  accept  a  deal  that  would  re¬ 
store  the  country's  former  non- 
aligned  policies.  But,  Mr.  Rabbani 
objected,  "since  Gorbachev  came  to 
power,  atrocities  have  increased, 
terrorism  and  border  violations  in 
Pakistan  have  dramatically  risen.” 
More  than  100,000  Soviet  troops  are 
stationed  in  Afghanistan. 

As  for  the  Stingers,  Mr.  Rabbani 
insisted  they  had  been  neither  prom¬ 
ised  nor  received.  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  have  expressed  fears  that  the 
Stingers  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
terrorists. 

Mr.  Rabbani  also  complained 
about  a  report  that  guerrillas  were 
growing  opium  to  help  finance  their 
war.  Producing  drugs  is  prohibited 
by  Islamic  tenets  and  by  guerrilla 
commanders,  he  insisted,  and  per¬ 
sists  only  on  a  small  scale  in  remote 
areas.  American  officials  estimate 
that  this  year's  crop  of  Illicit  Afghan 
opium  will  be  800  metric  tons. 


Fixing  file  Blame 
At  Chernobyl 


In  the  weeks  following  the  disaster 
at  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  power  sta¬ 
tion.  the  Soviet  press  was  filled  with 
accounts  of  the  heroism  and  selfless¬ 
ness  of  the  stricken  plant’s  work¬ 
force.  Last  week,  though.  Pravda 
painted  quite  a  different  picture. 

The  Communist  Party  newspaper 
reported  that  the  director  and  the 
chief  engineer  have  been  dismissed 
and  that  other  top  officials  have  been 
accused  of  offenses  ranging  from 
negligence  to  desertion  in  the  April 
26  explosion,  which  released  a  cloud 
of  radioactive  materials  into  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  has  so  far  claimed  the 
lives  of  26  people,  according  to  the 
Russians. 

The  report  said  the  director,  v. 
Bryukhanov,  and  the  chief  engineer, 
N.  Fomin,  had  failed  "to  insure  cor¬ 
rect  and  Finn  leadership. . .  and  dis¬ 
played  irresponsibility  and  inability 
to  organize.”  One  deputy  director,  R. 
Solovyev,  fled  his  post  "at  the  most 
difficult  moment,"  the  newspaper 
said,  while  two  other  deputies  "did 
little  to  ease  the  living  and  working 
conditions  of  people  working  at  fee 
station."  At  a  recent  session  of  the 
Kiev  regional  party  organization,  the 
paper  added,  the  entire  party  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Chernobyl  station  came 
in  for  heavy  criticism.  _ 

Pravda  said  there  was  an  urgent 
need  to  fill  vacancies  at  the  plant, 
adding:  “Because  of  insufficient  or¬ 
ganizational  and  educational  work 
with  people,  a  portion  of  workers 
from  the  power  station  are  still  ‘on 
the  run.’ " 


Richard  Levine, 
M»t  Freodenheim 
and  James  F.Garity 


General  Jaruzelski  Will  Report  to  the  Party  Congress  Next  Week 
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Solidarity  Is  Beginning  to 
Show  the  Signs  of  Strain 
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By  MICHAEL  T.  KAUFMAN 


Warsaw 

THE  resistance  movement  that  formed 
around  the  Solidarity  free  labor  unions 
five  years  ago  is  dividing  and  fraying 
under  pressure  of  tactical  successes  by 
Gen.  Wojciech  Jaruzelski’s  Government 
Until  recently,  the  outlawed  movement  al¬ 
though  ideologically  pluralistic,  showed  remark¬ 
able  discipline  and  unity.  Even  now,  despite 
widespread  dejection  and  apathy,  few  Poles 
would  say  that  the  heroes,  symbols  and  visions  of 
Solidarity  have  been  permanently  eclipsed.  But 
even  fewer  would  deny  that  the  initiative  has 
passed  to  the  General,  who  reports  next  week  to 
the  first  party  congress  since  the  Solidarity  era. 

The  Government’s  greatest  recent  success  was 
the  arrest  of  Zbigniew  Bujak,  the  31-year-old  un¬ 
derground  leader  who  had  directed  a  network  of 
clandestine  groups  that  published  hundreds  of 
illegal  publications,  organized  election  boycotts 
and  maintained  dues-paying  cells  In  factories.  He 
had  been  in  hiding  since  martial  law  was  pro¬ 
claimed  in  December  1981.  For  many  Poles,  it 
was  if  Robin  Hood  had  been  captured  by  the  Sher¬ 
iff  of  Nottingham:  The  best-known  fugitive  now 
faces  sedition  charges. 

Also  arrested  were  two  of  Mr.  Bujak’s  closest 
aides,  Konrad  Bielinski  and  Eva  Kulikrn,  and 
Zbigniew  Wroniak,  a  Foreign  Ministry  official 


who  was  Mr.  Bujak’s  landlord.  The  police  were 
said  to  have  found  a  computer  with  coded  refer¬ 
ences  thatbetrayed  hitherto  unknown  activists. 

Most  of  the  best-known  underground  figures 
are  in  jail.  They  include  Wladyslaw  Frasyniuk 
and  Bogdan  Us,  who,  like  Mr.  Bujak,  com¬ 
manded  widespread  respect;  Adam  Michnfic,  the' 
esssayist  who  linked  workers  and  intellectuals, 
and  Bogdan  Boruszewiz,  Czeslaw  Bielewski  and 
Wladyslaw  Jedynak,  recently  captured  activists 
who  are  now  awaiting  trial. 

Lech  Walesa,  although  still  free,,  has  been 
forced  into  a  circumscribed  role.  Closely 
watched  by  the  police,  Mr.  Walesa,  the  Solidarity 
nmon  founder  and  winner  of  the  1983  Nobel  Peace 
Prize,  has  played  an  essentially  symbolic  role. 
Putting  the  best  possible  face  on  the  situation,  he 
praised  Mr.  Bujak  after  his  arrest  and  pointed 
out  the  continuing  failures  of  Government  eco¬ 
nomic  policies. 

Looking  for  Deals 


The  stream  of  arrests  has  hurt  than,  activists 
concede.  “It  is  getting  harder  to  fill  Solidarity 
posts  in  the  underground  structures,”  one  of 
them  said.  "When  people  are  arrested,  there  are., 
fewer  who  are  willing  and  even  fewer  who  are 
capable  of  taking  their  place.”  Perhaps  even 
more  demoralizing  than  the  attacks  from  outside 
has  been  the  accelerating  fragmentation  within. 
"It  is  very  bard  to  talk  about  this,”  a-Solidarity 
stalwart  said,  “but  some  people  are  ambitious. 


“We 'know  the  hierarchy  is  eager  to  have  tbe 
~  pope  visit  Gdansk  when  he  comes  here  next  sum¬ 
mer”  a  former  Solidarity  leodersaid,  “and  that 
the  Government  wauls  him  to  go.  elsewhere,  we 
are  concerned  that  there  are forces  in  thechurch 
who  would  pay  any  price  ter  the  papal  visit. 

On  a  recent visit  to  Paris,  the  Polish  Primate, 
Josef  cardinal  Glemp,  was  quoted  In  French 
newspapers  as  saying  that  Solidarity  .had 
changed  from  a  labor  union  to  a  political  organi¬ 
zation  and  that  tbe  church  had  no  interest  in  poli¬ 
tics.  Spokesmen  for  .the  hierarchy  concede  pri- 
■  yatefy  that  that  such  comments  may  give  the  iro- 
ptessson  that  the  church  is  abandoning  Solidari¬ 
ty.  A  spokesman- added  that  church  policies  on 
secular  questions'  have  always  rigged  and 
zagged.  Unlike  tbe  Government  or  Solidarity,  be 
said,  church  policies  and  interests  relate  to  con¬ 
cerns  that  are  eternaL  _  .  . 

Among  the  signs  of  fissure  in  the  opposition  isa 
new  Polish-language  magazine  published  in 
Vienna.  The  editor,  Andrzei  Micewski,  is  a  close 
associate  of  Cardinal  Glemp,  and  the  magazine, 
Sign  and  times,  is  widely  regarded  here  as 
speaking  for  the  Cardinal.  From  the  first  issue,  it 
has  appeared  to  challenge  Kultura,  the  influen¬ 
tial  Paris-based  Polish  4migr6  publication  that 
has  frequently  criticized  tire  Primate.  In  a  criti¬ 
cal  Mstmy  in.  tfaa  Vienna  magazine  that  has  sown 
controvery  in  opposition  aides,  Ludwig  Dom,  a 
former  Solidarity  supporter,  describes  a  split 
among  intellectuals  and  suggests  that  the  move¬ 
ment  has  lost  its  ideological  framework. 

Other  former  Solidarity  supporters,  are  under¬ 
stood  to  be  seeking  Government  authorization  to 
publish  a  quarterly  journal  in  Poland  to  be  called 
RepubHc.  Their  former  colleagues  have  attacked 
-the  project.  “To  publish  with  the  consent  of  the 
authorities  is  collaboration,” r one  said.  “But 
worst  of  afl.  If  they  get  their  magazine,  it  will  en- 
courage.otbers  to  cross  over  the  line  from  resist- 
ance  to  toleration  if  not  acceptance.”  ; 


TheAchille  Lauro  Trial  Opened  Last-WeeM^  ^  S 
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murder  of  an  AxpKicantourist,  Lean  tOfaghoff- 
er.  Ten  others  — -  including  Mohammed  Abbas, 
tile  alleged  mastermind  of  tbe  .{dot;  who  was 
aboard  an  airiiner  farced  down  py  American 
planes  in  Sicily  but  later  released  —  are  being 
died  in  absentia.. 

The  triaTs-opening  comes  a  week  after  Italy 
began' implementing  measures  to  reduce  ofi  im¬ 
ports  from  Libya.  Depending  on  the  size  of  the 
cutback,  tbe  move  could  be  merely  symbolic  or 
develop  into  the  toughest  economic  sanction  im¬ 
posed  on  Libya  by  a  European  country. 

■  Unhappy  memories  of  Mussolini’s  adventur¬ 
ism  have  generally  kept  postwar  Italy  from  un¬ 
dertaking  foreign  policy  initiatives  on  its  own. 
But  not  long  after  Prime  Minister  Bettino  Craxi 
took  office  In  1983,  Italy  waded  into  tbe  Middle 
East  fall  of  intentions  that  were  perhaps  too 
good,  since  it  sought  to  encourage  moderation  - 
among  leaders  like  Mr.  Arafat  and  Libya's  Col. 
Muammar  eLQaddafi.  Mr.  Craxi  was  often  less 
than  moderate  in  pursuing  these  ends.  He 
sharply  criticized  Israel,  and  during  the  Achille 
Lauro  crisis  last  fall  jeopardized  both  bis  coali¬ 
tion  Government  and  his  relations  with  the  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration  because  he  was  so  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  of  Mr.  Arafat’s  sincerity. 

But  a  sequence  of  events  beginning  with  tbe 
terrorist  attack  on  Rome  airport  Dec.  27  con¬ 
vinced  some  political  leaders  that  an  assertive 
Mideast  policy  cost  a  lot  and  accomplished  little. 
Italy  was  among  the  most  enthusiastic  backers  of 
tbe  idea  that  Europe  should  foster  efforts  to 
produce  a  JonSanian-p.L.0.  peace  initiative, 
even  to  tbe  extent  of  projecting  a  semblance  of 
certainty  over  Mr.  Arafat's  frequent-  equivoca¬ 
cy**-  Now,  Mr.  Andreotti  privately  expresses  his 
disappointment  ova*  the  collapse  of  the  Amman 
negotiations  to  February  and  admits,  “the  mo- 
mem  certainly  does  not  appear  favorable  to 
launching  new  initiatives.” 

The  severwt  blow  to  Italy’s  Mediterranean 
Policy  was  the  Libyan  missile  attack  cm  the  is- 
Jandof  Lampedusa i  hours  after  the  American 
*lr.  promptly 
*25* 2*2*  vtUsfor  United  States  restratatto 
rationalistic  proclamations  about  the  defense  of 
Italian  soiL  Sirathen,  Libya  has  been  viewed 
not/mly  as  a  likely  supporter  of  terrorism  but 
also  as  a  potential  security  threat. 


Ibrahim  Fatyer  Abdelatif,  accused  of  hijacking  the  Italian  cruise  ship  AcfaiUe  Lauro,  with  paramlU- 
tary  policemen  In  the  defendants’  cage  to  a  Genoa  courtroom  last  week. 


Italy  T ries  to  Get  Some 
Distance  on  the  Mideast 


By  ROBERTO  SURO 


Rome 

THE  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  Giulio  An- 
dreoiti,  recently  delivered  to  Parliament 
an  encyclopedic  review  of  Italy’s  foreign 
policy,  but  there  were  three  words  he 
never  uttered:  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza¬ 
tion.  The  absence  was  notable.  Just  last  Febru¬ 
ary,  Mr.  Andreotti  emphatically  reminded  Par¬ 
liament  of  the  Government’s  longstanding  belief 
that  the  P.L.O.  must  play  a  role  in  any  Mideast 
peace  negotiations  and  that  Its  chairman.  Yasir 


Arafat,  was  a  key  moderate  in  the  region. 

Tbe  change  in  emphasis  if  not  in  the  substance 
of  Mr.  Andreotti’s  "Mediterranean  policy”  re¬ 
flects  personal  dismay  over  tire  course  of  events 
in  the  Mideast  as  well  as  a  recognition  of  a 
changed  mood  in  Italy.  In  practical  terms,  the 
new  rhetoric  translates  into  fence-mending  with 
Israel  and  a  rediscovered  desire  to  improve  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States.  Moreover,  Italy  Is 
steadily  finding  new  ways  to  express  its  displeas¬ 
ure  with  Mideast  radicalism,  a  course  reinforced 
last  week  as  five  defendants  sat  in  black  metal 
cages  in  a  Genoa  courtroom,  charged  with  the  hi¬ 
jacking  of  the  Achille  Lauro  cruise  ship  and  die 
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JERUSALEM 

WHEN  Orthodox  militants  burned  bus  shelters 
displaying  advertisements  showing  women 
in  swimsuits  and  secular  Jews  countered  by 
daubing  swastikas  on  synagogues,"  many  Is¬ 
raeli  politicians  called -the  vandalism  the  isolated  acts  of 
a.  few  fanatics.  .... 

Sutsome  israelf  experts  on  religious  affairs  are 
banning  to  believe  that  the  violence  may  be  the  opening 
skirmish  in a  cultural  war  resulting  from  a  breakdown  in 
the-  national-  compact  setting  the  boundaries  between 
“Knesset  and  Beit  Haknesset,”  or  parliament  and  syna¬ 
gogue.  • 

“Hie  old  status  quo  is  not  sufficient  any  more,”  said 
Aviezer  Ravitzky,  a  professor1  of  Jewish  philosophy  at  the  - 
Hebrew  University.  “We  have  to  redefine  a  new  relation¬ 
ship  ~  otherwise  tt  will  be  done  in  the  streets.  The  old 
deal  was  a .  political  arrangement  between  religious  and 
nonretigious  parties.  The  hewdeal  wifi  have  to  be  a  social 
and  cultural  understanding.” 

-  -  Relations -between  Orthodox  Israelis,  about  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population  and  the  Knesset,  and  the  oonreli- 
gious  plurality  have  been  governed  by  a  loose  under¬ 
standing  known  asrhe  Status  Quo.  The  accord  was  never 
embodied  in. a  formal  document;  it  developed  in  a  series 
of  contacts  between  Israel’s  first  Prime  Minister,  David 
Berr  Gurion,  who  rejected  aB  forms  of  religious  observ¬ 
ance^  and  Orthodox  leaders.  Mr.  Ben  Gurion’s  concern 
was  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  some  Orthodox  groups 
to  the  creation  of  a  secular  Jewish  state.  He  gained  the 
cooperation  of  all  but  a  few  extremists  —  who  rejected 
the  Zionist  state — by  making  promises  outlined  in  a  1947 
letter. 

It  was  agreed  that  Saturday  would  be  considered  the  • 
legal  day  of  rest  for  Jews,  and- their  official  institutions; 
the  needs,  of  religious  people  In  matters  of  personal 
status,  such  ,  as  marriage  and  divorce,  would  be  taken 
into  consideration;  ah  autonomous  framework  for  reli¬ 
gious  education  would  be  permitted;  official  institutions 
would  serve  Kosher  food. 

Both  parties  were  ready  to.  compromise  on  this 
agreement.  Professor  Ravitzky  said,  “because  each  ulti¬ 
mately  believed  that  the  other  would  disappear.”  Mr. 
Ben  Gurion  was  sure  the  black-coated  survivors  of  East 
European  ghettos  would  be  gone  after  a  generation  of 
Jewish,  nation-building.  The  Orthodox,  for  their  part, 
were  convinced  that  once  Jews  returned  to  live  in  the 
Hjfrfy  Land  and  spoke  only  Hebrew,  they  would  also  re¬ 
turn  to  religious  observance.  Today,  38  years  later,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  two  sides  will  have  to  live  together 
.as  they,  are  —  Indefinitely. 

„  But  tire  old  Status.  Quo  arrangement  no  longer  suf¬ 
fices  because  each  side  believes  the  balance  qf  power  has 
shifted  dramatically  in  lavoroftbe  pth^Seculap  tsrae-  * 
lisjwint  to  groups  were  not  really  in- 

-voived  in  politics.  They  lived  on  the  margins  of  society  in 
their  own  neighborhoods,  as  though  they  were  still  in  a 
.  noo-Jewish  environment. 

However,  with,  the  victory  of  the  right-wing  Likud 
•Party  in  1977,  Prime  Minister  Menacbem  Begin  brought 
someof  these  Orthodox  groups  Into  the  Cabinet  to  make  a 
governing  coalition.  Once  they  came  into  the  center  of 
..the  political  game,  they  began  to.feel  more  a  part  of  the 
state  and  to  make  more  chums  on  it 
.  They  forced  the  national  airline,  El  Al,  to  stop  flying 
on  Saturday,  the  Jewish  Sabbath;  introduced  legislation 
banning  the  sale  of  pork,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  ex¬ 
emption  from  military  service  Tor  a  steadily  increasing 
■  number  bf  religious  students.  -,  v 
.  more  fragmented  the  coimtry’s  politics  became, 

the  more  Likud,  and  Labor,  the  two  big  parties*  made  of¬ 
fers  to  the  religious  factions  to  entice  them  into  coalitions' 
'and  the  more  the  religious  factions  competed  for  reli¬ 
gious  voters  by  taking  positions  that  struck  secular  Is- 
.  raelis  as  extreme.  . 

Today,  the  religious  parties  have  become  so  strong, 
say'  the  secularists,  that  neither  the  Likud  nor  Labor  is 
_  ready  tp  order  police  crackdowns  cm  hooliganism  tty  their 
followers. 

-  “The  agnostic  Israelis  feel  that  they  are  under- 
siege,’1  said  Shulamit  Aloni,  head  of  the  secular  Citzens 


Rights  party.  "There  is  a  real  anger  out  there.  Peres  is 
putting  the  coalition  agreement  above  the  rule  of  law/* 
she  said,  referring  to  Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres.  “To 
let  people  violate  the  law  because  they  are  religious  is  a 
real  tragedy  here.  We  are  a  divided  society,  and  the  only 
way  to  keep  together  is  through  the  rule  of  law.  Nothing 
can  be  above  it.” 

Some  Orthodox  politicians,  however,  say  they  are 
the  ones  who  are  threatened  —  by  secular  encroach¬ 
ments.  Argued  Menachem  Porush,  a  Knesset  member  of 
the  Agudath  Yisrael  Party:  “If  cinemas  are  suddenly 
opened  in  Petach  Tflcvah  on  a  Friday  night,  if  shameful 
posters  are  put  up  on  the  streets  where  we  and  our  chil¬ 
dren  have  to  see  them  and  if  soccer  is  played  on  Saturday 


in  stadiums  near  religious  neighborhoods,  then  all  of  that 
is  a  violation  of  the  Status  Quo.  If  they  didn’t  violate  it, 
we  would  be  quiet.  But  you  must  remember  that  this 
country  for  us  is  not  only  a  homeland,  it  is  a  holy  land." 

Seeking  a  Solution 

The  only  solution  for  this  dilemma,  say  religion  ex¬ 
perts,  is  not  another  Status  Quo  slapped  together  by  the 
politicians,  but  political  education  that  takes  account  of 
the  social  and  cultural  values  of  both  sides.  Israel  with¬ 
out  the  rule  of  law,  these  experts  say,  could  end  up  in 
“Khomeini-ism,”  but  Israel  with  only  the  rule  of  law 
would  be  a  country  without  a  soul. 

The  secularists  have  to  be  educated  to  the  idea  that 
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liberalism,  meaning  total  separation  of  church  and  state 
and  a  public  realm  that  is  neutral,  cannot  work  in  a  Jew¬ 
ish  state,  argues  David  Hartman,  the  Israeli  philosopher 
and  rabbi.  “A  rule  of  law  that  is  indifferent  to  the  ideolog¬ 
ical  passions  in  a  society  will  never  be  effective.” 

"But  the  religious  have  to  understand,"  he  added, 
“that  there  has  been  a  revolution  here  and  that  there  is 
no  longer  a  consensus  among  the  Jewish  people  about 
their  identity.  Are  the  religious  ready  to  live  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  accepting  that  there  will  be  a  permanent  value  dis¬ 
agreement  with  other  Jews,  or  will  they  only  live  here  on 
the  assumption  that  they  will  eventually  ‘convert’  the 
whole  Jewish  people?  The  answer  to  these  questions  will 
determine  the  future.” 


This  Week’s  Referendum  Is  a  Gamble  for  FitzGerald 


Ireland  Considers  the  Legalization  and  Politics  of  Divorce 


_  By  JOSEPH  LELYVELD  . 

Dublin 

IN  a  debate  on  the  nettlesome  issue  of  divorce  in  1925, 
only  three  yeara.after  the  Irish  Republic  came  into 
existence,  a  non-Catholic  Senator  aroused  Catholic 
resentment  with  a  prophetic  speech..  “If  you  show 
that  this  country,  southern  Ireland,  is  going  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  Catholic  ideas^and  Catholic  ideas  alone,  you  will 
never- get  the  norths*  said  Senator  William  Butler  Yeats, 
who  was  better  known  for  his  poems.  “You  will  create  ah 
impassable  barrier  between  north  and  south.** 

On  ‘Thursday  voters  in  the  Republic —whereabout 
96  percent  of  the  population  are  baptized  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  according  to  church  statistics  —  will  decide  in  a 
referendum  whether  to  take  down  a  bit  of  that  barrier  or 
to  remain  the  last  nation  in  Western  Europe  that  main¬ 
tains  a  total  prohibition  on  divorce.  Specifically,  they  will 
be  deciding- whether  to.  amend  a  section  of  the  1937  Con¬ 


stitution  that  declares:  “No  law  shall  be  fenacted  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  grant  of  a  dissolution  of  marriage." 

Many  of  those  who  favor  the  change,  including 
Prime  Minister  Garret  FitzGerald,  for  whom  the  refer¬ 
endum  represents  a  major  political  gamble,  have  long 
since  accepted  the  essence  of  Yeats’s  argument.  For 
them,  the  transformation  of  the  Irish  Republic  into  a 
secular,  pluralistic  society  is  an  obvious  and  necessary 
condition  for  realizing  the  receding  Republican  dream  of 
ending  Ireland’s  partition  into  Catholic  south  and  Protes- 
.  tant  north.  For  some  of  them,  indeed,  the  secular  ideal  is 
more  an  end  than  a  means. 

Northern  Obduracy 

.  But,  with  the  outcome  of  the  referendum  increas¬ 
ingly  doubtful,  the  question  of  bow  relevant  divorce  in  the 
south  is  to  the  north’s  seemingly  permanent  sectarian 
crisis  has  been  soft-pedaled  into  oblivion. 

Most  proponents  of  the  change  find  it  politically  inad¬ 
visable  to  press  the  idealistic  argument  that  it  might  help 


There  Are  Exceptions  to  the  Law,  but  Not  Many 


IHE.apiy  way  tor  dissolve  a  marriage  fo  the 


■  from  a  church;  a  civil  court  or  both.  Church 
aBnuhnaits,  although  more  common,  are  still  com- 
jKiativety.  rare;  hardy  . 10  percent  of  the  650  or  so 
applications  the  courts  receive  each  year  are  grant- 
ecL  Of  these;  abput  SO  percent  come  with  decrees 
e^alnrt^remarri^.^qoe  or  jwtli partners. 

Civil  anmdmeetshaye  usually  been  given  only  on 
grooads  of  impotence  or  lack  of  consent  at  the  time 
of  marriage.  .„  . 

•  Because  civil  decrees  are  harder  to  get,  it  hap¬ 


pens  that  in  a  few  cases — probably  no  more  than  a 
dozen  a  year  —  Individuals  who  are  allowed  to 
remarry  in  the  church  are  regarded  as  bigamists 
under  civil  law. 

Occasionally,  discarded  spouses  try  to  bring 
charges  of  bigarny,  but  the  cases  are  never  prose¬ 
cuted. 

More  commonly,  partners  in  a  failed  marriage 
simply  cannot  remarry.  Some  go  abroad  to  divorce 
and  remarxy.  In  the  event  of  a  dispute  over  prop¬ 
erty,  lawyers  say,  such  unions  seldom  bold  up  to  a 
legal  challenge  in  Ireland. 


to  heal  the  rift  in  Ireland.  Their  rea- 
sons  are  illuminating  on  several  f 

levels,  foremost  among  them,  the  .  * 

stubborn  resistance  of  Protestants  in  >a 

Northern  Ireland  to  any  overture.  -*  'JSf 

This  resistance  has  been  conspic-  j| 

uous  enough,  in  the  seven  months  s 

since  the  British  and  Irish  Govern-  «. 

ments  agreed  to  give  Dublin  a  formal  jN 

consultative  role  in  the  north,  to 
make  talk  about  healing  now  sound 
other-worldly. 

Ian  Paisley,  the  flinty  Presbyte-  ^ 

rian  who  has  personified  Protestant  g|iro|3Rt 
obduracy  for  nearly  two  decades,  Uffllffrlrn 
said  recently  that  it  would  not  matter  -n*  Nrw  Y, 

to  him  if  the  Republic  enacted  the  prime  Minister 

identical  British  statutes  on  divorce  - 

that  obtain  in  the  north.  This  being  so, 
ft  is  hard  to  show  that  ending  divorce  in  the  south  could  do 
anything  for  the  nearly  one-fifth  of  all  Catholics  in  Ire¬ 
land  who  live  under  British  rule  in  the  north.  Whatever 
their  deprivations  as  a  result  of  partition,  the  legal  right 
to  divorce  is  obviously  not  one  of  them. 

Finally,  the  association  of  the  nationalist  ideal  with 
secularism  and  divorce  is  unlikely  to  be  a  vote-catcher  in 
a  country  where  87  percent  of  those  who  identify  them¬ 
selves  as  Catholics  —  dearly  a  solid  voting  majority  — 
still  say  in  surveys  that  they  go  to  mass  at  least  once  a 
week. 

The  case  for  revision  is  thus  being  made  and  debated 
on  legal  and  humanitarian  grounds,  the  argument  being 
that  marital  breakdown  is  a  fact  for  an  estimated  70,000 
of  the  800,000  married  couples  in  the  Republic.  It  is  a 
question  Of  granting  minority  rights  to  this  minority, 
trapped  in  failed  marriages  and  prepared  to  contemplate 
divorce  as  a  means  of  escape,  while  leaving  the  majority 
free  to  abide  by  their  church’s  teachings  on  the  indissolu¬ 
bility  of  Christian  marriage. 

The  opponents  of  the  change,  including  the  bishops  of 
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Prime  Minister  Garret  FitzGerald 


.  a  "  the  26  dioceses,  argue  that  restrictive 

divorce  for  a  minority  will  become  a 
malignant  growth  in  the  society, 
making  Ireland  another  California, 
f  Both  sides  are  making  catchwords  of 
jfi,*  compassion  and  women’s  rights, 
"Z*  nBf  leaving  voters  to  decide  whether  di- 

vorce  is  a  means  of  protecting  bat- 
tered  and  deserted  wives  or  leaving 
them  defenseless. 

Sin,  Repression,  GuHt 

Themes  of  sin,  repression  and 
guilt  creep  into  the  debate.  A  woman 
in  County  Tipperary  said  on  the  state 
imes/ Lany  c.  Mom.  radio  that,  in  her  apbdaL  legalized 

rret  FitzGerald  divorce  was  tantamont  to  legalized 

-  prostitution.  A  woman  member  of  the 

Parliament  said  second  husbands  are 
notorious  for  sexual  abuse  of  stepdaughters.  A  woman 
member  on  the  opposite  side  spoke  darkly  of  the  scourge 
of  incest  in  Irish  families  that  divorce  would  help  to  re¬ 
move. 

But,  in  general,  since  no  one  is  sure  which  way  unde¬ 
cided  voters  are  leaning,  the  church,  politicians  and  sin¬ 
gle-issue  groups  on  both  sides  have  avoided  name-calling 
and  shrillness  on  an  issue  on  which  deep  emotions  about 
Ireland  and  the  family  are  at  play;  the  church  has  even 
conceded  that  it  is  possible  for  Catholics  to  decide  to  vote 
yes  in  good  conscience. 

If  the  amendment  is  accepted,  Prime  Minister  Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s  Fine  Gael  Party  is  likely  to  gain  little.  If  it  is 
decisively  rejected,  his  minority  coalition  could  be 
shaken.  And,  of  course,  Protestant  leaden  in  the  north 
would  have  an  occasion  to  haul  out  old  shibboleths  equat¬ 
ing  Dublin  rule  with  Rome  rule. 

The  passage  of  the  amendment,  its  supporters  here 
concede,  would  make  little  or  no  difference  in  the  north; 
only  its  defeat  would  register,  they  say  despairingly,  as  a 
confirmation  of  ancient  prejudices. 
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Sex  Harrassment 
On  the  Job 
Is  Ruled  Illegal 

Sfnniwi  harassment  may  be  hard  to 
prove  in  court,  but  the  nation’s  high¬ 
est  tribunal  held  last  week  that  Fed¬ 
eral  law  entitles  a  woman  to  try. 

In  a  case  brought  by  a  former  em¬ 
ployee  of  a  Washington  bank  who 
said  she  had  complied  with  her  su¬ 
pervisor's  sexual  demands  because 
sbe  thought  it  was  the  price  of  her 
job,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  unani¬ 
mously  that  creating  a  “hostile  or 
abusive  work  environment”  consti¬ 
tutes  sex  discrimination  under  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  Thus,  while  the 
facts  of  the  Washington  case  remain 
in  dispute,  the  plaintiffs  right  to  sue 
does  not. 

Employers  did  win  on  a  tew  points. 
Justice  William  H.  Rehnquist’s  opin¬ 
ion,  firing;  a  narrower  view  of  the 
law  than  an  appeals  court  bad,  said  a 
company  should  not  be  automati¬ 
cally  liable  for  a  supervisor’s  of¬ 
fenses  and  may  present  in  its  own  de¬ 
fense  evidence  of  a  plaintiffs 
“provocative"  conduct.  But  the 
Court  rejected  the  position  of  dis¬ 
senting  judges  on  that  court,  who 
protested  that  classifying  sexual  ad¬ 
vances  as  “discrimination"  was  too 
“awkward"  an  interpretation  of  the 
1964  law.  Justice  Rehnquist  wrote: 
“When  a  supervisor  sexually  har¬ 
asses  a  subordinate  because  of  the 
subordinate’s  sex,  that  supervisor 
‘discriminates'  on  the  basis  of  sex." 


Another  Death 
Tied  to  Excedrin 

Early  this  month,  Sue  Snow  Web- 
king  collapsed  and  died  in  Auburn, 
Wash.,  a  suburb  of  Seattle.  Last 
week,  after  laboratory  analyses 
determined  that  she  had  died  of 
acute  cyanide  poisoning,  the  poison 
was  found  in  a  bottle  of  Extra- 
Strength  Excedrin  capsules  in  her 
home.  News  accounts  of  the  discov¬ 
ery  prompted  Stella  Nickell,  the 
widow  of  an  Auburn  man  whose 
death  June  5  had  been  attributed  to 
natural  causes,  to  take  to  a  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  laboratory  a 
40-capsule  bottle  of  Exedrin;  cya¬ 
nide  was  found  in  it,  too. 

The  Kings  County  medical  ex¬ 
aminer's  office  subsequently  an¬ 
nounced  that  Mr.  Nickell  had  died  of 
cyanide  poisoning  and  that  the 
deaths  of  six  other  people  would  be 
reinvestigated  to  see  if  there  was  any 
connection.  The  Federal  drug 
agency  soon  issued  a  wanting 
against  the  use  of  the  medication, 
and  Bristol-Myers  Company,  the 
manufacturer  issued  a  nationwide 
recall  of  the  capsules. 

Federal  officials  said  no  evidence 
of  tampering  had  been  found  at  the 
North  Carolina  plant  where  the  cap¬ 
sules  were  made.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
drug  industry,  Bristol-Myers  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  its  over-the- 
counter  products  more  resistant  to 
tampering.  Last  week,  it  became  the 
second  major  pharmaceutical  com¬ 
pany  this  year  to  halt  production  of 
nonprescription  capsule  drugs.  John¬ 
son  &  Johnson,  the  makers  of  Tyle¬ 


nol,  did  so  in  February. 

The  deaths  in  Auburn  were  the  10th 
and  11th  linked  to  drug  tampering 
since  1982. 

Spy  Saga  Takes 
An  Unusual  Turn 

Several  Americans  have  recently 
stood  accused  of  spying  for  the 
Soviet  Union;  last  week,  Govern¬ 
ment  agents  said  they  had,  for  a 
change,  bagged  a  Russian. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion  said  COL  Vladimir  NT.  Izmailov, 
the  senior  air  attach^  at  the  Soviet 
Embassy,  was  detained  Thursday 
night  at  a  “dead  drop"  in  a  Maryland 
suburb  of  Washington.  According  to 
the  bureau,  the  colonel  had  been 
seeking  classified  details  about, 
among  other  things,  cruise  missiles 
and  Stealth  bombers.  He  was  said  to 
have  paid  $42,000  to  a  United  States 
Air  Force  officer  who  had  been  work¬ 
ing  with  the  F.B.Z. 

Meanwhile,  American  intelligence 
officials  said  a  senior  Russian  spy 
based  in  North  Africa  had  defected 
and  was  In  the  United  States,  provid¬ 
ing  detailed  information  about  Mos¬ 
cow's  intelligence  operations  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  defector,  identified 
as  Oleg  Agranyants,  “basically 
walked  into  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Tunis  a  month  ago"  and  started  talk¬ 
ing,  one  official  said. 

And  in  Los  Angeles,  a  Federal  jury 
convicted  a  former  F.B.I.  agent, 
Richard  w.  Miller,  of  spying  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  Attorneys  for  Mr.  Mill¬ 
er,  who  had  been  assigned  to  a  bu¬ 
reau  counterintelligence  unit  and 
was  the  first  F.B.I.  agent  accused  of 
espionage,  said  they  would  appeal. 

Another  Fix 
OntheG.N.P. 

“This  is  one  of  those  times,"  said 
Alan  S.  Blinder,  an  economist  at 
Princeton  University  and  at  the 
Brookings  Institution  in  Washington, 
“when  the  reading  of  the  tea  leaves 
and  readings  of  the  fundamentals 
are  at  odds." 

Mr.  Blinder  was  referring  to  the 
fact  that  yet  another,  crucial  eco¬ 
nomic  report —  of  a  23  percent 
growth,  rate  .-tor  tho— Krat- three  •  _ 
months  of  the  year,  down  from  the 
3.7  percent  rate  announced  a  month 
ago — left  unfulfilled  the  general  ex¬ 
pectation  that  the  economy’s  slug¬ 
gishness  is  coming  to  an  end.  Still, 
tike  most  analysts,  Mr.  Blinder 
found  reassurance  in  tiie  tea  leaves. 

Indeed,  depsite  the  nation’s  huge 
trade  deficit,  which  helped  drag 
down  the  final  figure  for  the  first- 
quarter  gross  national  product, 
much  in  last  week's  report  on  the 
first-quarter  gross  national  product 
assured  that  after  four  years  the 
economy  is  continuing  its  longest  ex¬ 
pansion,  with  low  inflation,  since  the 
1960's.  Even  after  a  report  later  in 
the  week  that  consumer  prices  rose 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  In  May,  after 
three  months  of  decline,  specialists 
were  confident  that  the  year’s  under¬ 
lying  inflation  rate  would  range  be¬ 
tween  3  and  4  percent. 

Michael  Wright 
and  Caroline  Rand  Herron 


_ In  Brief _ 

Reagan’s  Polyps  Termed  Benign 

In  a  brief  statement,  President  dude  CAT  scans,  a  colonoscopy  and 
Reagan’s  doctors  said  yesterday  a  dermatological  examination  of  his 
that  the  two  small  polyps  removed  nose,  from  which  two  small  skin  can- 
from  his  colon  Friday  were  benign,  cers  have  been  removed  in  the  last 
The  polyps.  like  three  removed  in  ym.m  ^  physicians  said  nothing 
January,  were  found  in  the  course  of  yesterday  about  the  dermatological 
a  routine  examination  to  detennme  ^  caT  scan,  which 

whether  cancer  of  the  intestine,  for  detailed  pictures  of  the 

which  the  President  underwent  sur-  a  ^  ” 

gery  July  13,  had  returned.  Doctors  brain,  lungs,  pancreas  and  other  or- 

had  said  the  examination  would  in-  gans. 


Tentative  Settlement  in  Phone  Strike 


Both  sides  saw  last  week’s  tenta¬ 
tive  settlement  to  the  three-week  old 
A.T.  &  T.  strike  as  a  victory,  though 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  contract 
are  little  different  from  those  the 
union  rejected  before  walking  out 
June  1.  The  155,000  members  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  would  receive  wage  and  benefit 
increases  of  10.2  percent  over  three 
years,  and  the  company  would  stop 
subcontracting  to  other,  often  non¬ 


uni  (m,  concerns  when  layoffs  are 
taking  place.  But  the  America  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
which  had  insisted  on  the  need  to  re¬ 
duce  labor  costs  to  compete  in  the 
post-regulation  world,  succeeded  in 
eliminating  cost-of-living  increases 
and  reclassifying  some  technical 
work  into  a  lower-paying  category. 
Strikers  could  return  to  work  this 
weekend;  the  mail  ratification  vote 
will  be  counted  July  28. 


’Suspicious  Death’  for  a  Rising  Star 


Early  last  week,  Len  Bias,  a  22- 
year-old  All-America  forward  for  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  Conference's  Player  of 
the  Year,  was  the  Boston  Celtic’s  No. 
1  pick  in  the  National  Basketball  As¬ 
sociation  draft.  Mr.  Bias,  who  said 
he  had  long  dreamed  of  playing  for 
the  N.B.A.  champions,  was  to  have 
joined  several  members  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts  Congressional  delegation 
for  lunch  at  the  White  House  this 


week.  But  Thursday  morning,  Mr. 
Ring  collapsed  In  his  dormitory  room 
in  College  Park,  Md.,  and  was  pro¬ 
nounced  dead  at  a  nearby  hospital. 
Doctors  said  the  cause  of  death  was 
cardie-respiratory  arrest.  Later  re¬ 
ports  said  traces  of  cocaine  had  been 
found  in  his  body.  “The  death  of  Len 
Bias  is  being  treated  as  a  suspicious 
death,"  a  police  spokesman  said. 
“No  further  comments  will  be  made 
until  an  autopsy  report  is  complete." 


Gray’s  Performance  May  Help  Rangel’s  Ambitions 


Blacks  in  Congress  Are  Br 
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The  New  York  Times/  Jok  R.  Lopez  and  Richard  Sandler 

From  top:  Representative  William  H.  Gray  3d, 
the  Rev.  Floyd  H.  Flake,  Assemblyman  Alton  R. 
WaldonJr.,  Representative  Ronald  V.  DeUnms. 


By  STEVEN  V.  ROBERTS  . 

Washington 

THE  special  election  held  JunelO  to  fill  the 
House,  seat  of  Joseph  P..  Addabbo,  the 
Queens  Democrat  who  died  earlier  this 
year,  produced  an  exceptionally  close 
race.  Justice  Burton  S.  Sherman  of  the  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  ruled  last  week  that  the  contest 
could  not  be  detided  imtil  he  had  beard  argu¬ 
ments  about  disputed  absentee  ballots. 

But  the  election  was  noteworthy  for  another  . 
reason.  The  two  leading  candidates,  the  Rev; 
Floyd  H.  Flake  and  Assemblyman  Alton  R.  Wat. 
don  Jr.,  are  both  black.  And  so,  however  the  ar¬ 
guments  axe  resolved,  the  district  is  certain  to 
send  a  black  to  Congress  for  the  first  time. . 

The  election  is  another  step  in  the  political 
evolution  of  black  Congressmen,  who  have  stead- 
fly  expanded  their  ranks  over  the  last  generation 
and  now  hold  20  seats  In  the  Hoisk,  Including  one 
allocated  to  a  nonvoting  delegate  from  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  (The  Senate,  for  now,  is  an 
white.  Its  last  black  member  was  Edward  W. 
Brooke,  a  Massachusetts  Republican,  .  who 
served  in  the  mfd-1970's.  No  black  candidate  for 
the  Senate  is  given  a  serious  chance  this  year.)  V 
Like  the  Queens  post,  an  open  House  seat  in  At- . 
lanta  is  certain  to  go  to  a  black  this  year,  and. 
Mack  contenders  are  thought  to  have  reasonable 
chances  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  districts. 
“Symbolically  this  is  significant,”  said  William 
H.  Gray  3d,  a  Mack  Representative  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  who  is  chairman  of  the  Badget.Gqmmit-  . 
tee.  "The  key  will  be  whether  they  develop  into 
effective  legislators  for  their  districts  and  the  na¬ 
tion."  Mr.  Gray’s  comment  points  up  .the  feet 
tint  many  Mack  members  of  the  House  have  - 
traditionally  concerned  themselves  with  domes-  . 
tic  soda]  policies.  But  now  they  are  making  their 
maric  on  a  wider  range  of  issues. • 

Last  week,  for  instance,  Mr.  Gray  led  House 
negotiators  in  a  series  of  tense  but  Inconclusive 
bargaining  sessions  over  next  year’s  Federal’, 
budget.  And  an  amendment  by  Ronald  V.  Del-  . 
lums  of  California,  imposing  tough  economic 
sanctions  on  South  Africa,  was  approved  by  the 
House  on  a  voice  vote.  “Far  blades  coming  to 
Congress,  civil  rights  issues  are  stiU  very  impor-  ■ 
taut,"  said  Julian  C.  Dixon  of  California,  who 
beads  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct.  “But  we  also  want  to  pursue  other  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  we’ve  done  a  good  jdb  of  that."  •' 
The  Queens  district  typifies  a  common  political 
pattern.  Even  when  a  district  acquires  a  Marik 
majority,  either  through  population  drifts  or  re¬ 
districting,  an  incumbent  white  has  almost  al¬ 
ways  been  able  to  retain  the  seat  One  exampleis 


FetoW,:RoanoJr^tiie  New 

who  has  consistently  **£jj*j£ jiSS 
fengereiMr.lto^ 

ma iy  election  in"  which ' .Ms ■■blade  •  chalfengdr 
made  race  very  much  an  issue.  ^ 

.  Mr.  Dixon  attributes  this  power  of  taonnDw^y 
.  to  the  ability  of lawmakers  like 
n^wiwiiAfiAafhnf  their  constituents-  In  fact,  a 


;pana  ro  ine  ueeus  m 

number  of  Mack  R^resai!"5^lfcjSj^ 
Rodino  this  year,  even  though  the  Jesse 
'Jacfobb  and  some  other  Mack  te^w  ^ 
paigned  heavily  for  Ms  opfXxwnLlnjar- 
view-tiie  Newark  contest 
Mack  politicians  wha  want  voters  ? 

»nd  instead  on  merit.  “The  people  Of 

Newark  said  that  they  don’t  care  abort 
color,  they  care  about-  character,  saw  Mr. 

<■'  ■  *  "■  •. 

Mr;  Dixon  argues  that  it  is  *™portent  topre- 
serve  the  principle,  laid  down  by  the  FedoraJ 
.  courts,  that  district  lines  cannot  be  drawn  in  w- 
dear  to  fragment  tiie  power,  of  Mack  voters.  But 
that  should  wit  he  confused,  he  added,  with  the 
Idea,  that  btackcandJdatesshould  automatically 
'TCueivw'Mack.votai.'  •  •  ?  •.*■■■ 

Looking  Beyond  Race 

■  .  It  is  also  true  that  when .  a*  white  incumbent 
gives  up  a  seat  in  &  Largely  Mack  district,  hfe  re¬ 
placement  is'  almost  certain. tribe  Mack.  This  is 
the  casein  Atlanta;  where  RtpreseuiativeWyche 
Fowler  Jr.  tenmning  for  the  Senate.  All  nine  can¬ 
didates  to  succeed  Mm  "iii  both  parties  are  Hack.  - 
•  (knee  they  get  to  -Washington,  Macks  are'  also 
asking  their  colleaguesm  JoMcbeyond  race,  and 
the  risenfMr.  Grey  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Budget  Committee  has  been,  widely  viewed  on 
CapitotlBll  as  sometfamg^of  *  landmark  event. 
-Beforehxs  election,  some  Democrats  voiced  con¬ 
cern  about  the  political  wisdom  of  choosing  a 
black  to  head  the  panel  that  ha_«  such  authority 
over  spending  priorities;  snehamove,  they  said, 
/might  alarm  white  voters  already  worried,  about 
the  IkmKKrratsr  aii^ed  proclivity  for  being 
overly  generous.  with  the  taxpayers*  dollars.  . 

But  Mr.  Gray’s  performance  appears  to  have 
doused  most  of  those  concerns,  and  Mr.  Dixon 
wy»ihtaifw  that  the  issue  ofrtbe  lawmaker's  race 
“has  gone  away,  as  far,  as.  i  can  see'*  That  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seepv  of, course,;  and  Mr.  :Gray  him¬ 
self  warns  that  racial  prejudice  has  not  been  ex¬ 
tinguished.  The  next  frig  .test  for  a  Mack  Jaw- 
maker wffl  comein  the  fell,  when  Representative 
Charles  B.  Rangel  of Manhattan  runs  for  the  poist 
of  Democratic  whip.  Mr.  Rangel  is  regarded  as 
an  underdog,  but  as  Mr.  .^Fowler  put  it*  Mr. 
Gray's  recotd"has.made  it  a  bell  of  a  fart  easier 
forRangriTtoappealforOTpport. 


The  Residue  of  an  Expensive  Public  Policy  Mistake^  y.7^: 
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By  MATTHEW  L.  WALD 

BOSTON 

MBT  the  New  England  Aquarium,  visitors 
can  see  re-creations  of  coral  reefs,  tidal 
wetlands,  the  Amazon  River  and  other 
underwater  habitats.  One  of  the  more 
striking  exhibits  is  a  tank  that  repieseuts  Boston 
Harbor.  It  is  littered  with  shoe  soles,  discarded 
bottles  and  rusty  metal.  But  the  first  thing  the 
eye  settles  on  amid  the  murk  is  a  sewage  pipe. 

The  volume  of  water  that  flows  naturally  into 
Boston  Harbor  from  three  major  rivers  —  the 
Neponset,  the  diaries  and  the  Mystic  —  is  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  volume  of  sewage  that  enters  the 
harbor  from  43  towns  and  cities  of  eastern  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  with  a  total  population  of  2  million. 
And  that  sewage  has  been  washing  up  on  beaches 
in  Cohasset,  10  miles  from  the  city  of  Boston,  at 
the  southern  mouth  of  the  harbor,  in  Plymouth, 
20  miles  farther  south  on  Cape  Cod  Bay,  and  on 
beaches  SO  miles  across  the  bay. 

In  1882,  the  pollution  prompted  Quincy,  abut¬ 
ting  Boston  on  the  south,  to  sue  the  city  in  state 
court.  After  a  Superior  Court  judge  threatened  to 
put  Boston’s  water  authority  into  receivership 
and  bar  new  sewer  connections,  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Legislature  created  the  Water  Resources 
Authority  to  improve  the  system. 

Meanwhile,  a  private  group,  the  Conservation 
Law  Foundation,  sued  in  Federal  District  Court 
demanding  that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  enforce  Federal  pollution-control  stand¬ 
ards.  As  a  result  of  that  suit,  a  Federal  judge,  A. 
David  Mazzone,  is  setting  the  schedule  for  repair 
and  modernization. 

The  need  for  improvement  is  dear.  When 
weather  conditions  are  right,  airline  passengers 
approaching  Logan  Airport  can  see  a  brown 
plume  spreading  under  water  from  Greater  Bos¬ 
ton’s  20-year-old  sewage  treatment  plant  on  Deer 
Island,  in  the  north  harbor.  A  smaller,  (rider  plant 
operates  at  Nut  Island.  The  combination  is  far 
from  adequate. 

If  the  plants  are  not  malfunctioning —  a  com¬ 
mon  occurrence  —  or  rainstorms  have  not  over- 
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loaded  the  system,  causing  raw  sewage  to  Mow 
into  the  harbor  from  108  overflow  pipes,  the  two  ; 
facilities  remove  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
solids  from  the  560  million  gallons  of  sewage  they 
process  every  day. 

But  even  when  the  system  is  working  properly, . 
both  the  solids  and  the  sewage  are  ultimately 
dumped  into  the  shallow  waters  of  tiie  harbor,  a 
practice  that  Judge  Mazzone  has  described  as 
“incomprehensible.’1  Under  the  Judge’s  sched¬ 
ule,  which  mandates  an  end  to  sludge  dumping 
by  December  1991,  the  water  authority  has 
chosen  Deer  Island  as  the  site  for  a  new  treat¬ 
ment  plant  that  will  replace  both  existing  facili¬ 
ties. 

The  industrial  Factor  - 

Where  the  sludge  will  go  remains  to  be  decided. 
Land  disposal  is  more  difficult  for  Boston  than 
(or  many  other  dties,  according  to  Douglas  I. 
Foy,  executive  director  of  the  Conservation  Law  ; 
Foundation,  because  of  toxic  industrial  dis¬ 
charges  the  state  has  done  little  to  earth 

Among  the  disposal  possibilities  is  dumping  at , 
sea,  106  miles  off  the  New  Jersey  coast.  That  ap-  . 
preach  would  require  shipping  the  sludge  200 
miles  from  Boston,  and  it  is  unpopular  with  New- 
Jersey  officials,  including  Representative  James 
J.  Howard,  Democrat  of  Vail  Township  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Mr.  Howard  Is  the  sponsor  of  a 
MU  that  would  Mod:  dumping  off  New  Jersey. . 


Boston’s  difficulties  grow  out  of  its  derision  to 

seek  a  waiver  under  die  Federal . Dean  Water 
Act,  which  mandated  that  dties  build  sewage 
treatment  plants  by  1977.  Though  most  cities  took 

steps  to  comply  with. the  law,  Boston  moposed  in¬ 
stead  that  it  construct  a  nine-mile  pipe  to  carry 
sewage tosea.  . 

Mf-  Foyv  whose  conservation  law  group  sued  tri 
:  force  the  Environmental  Protection  Agaigy  to 
consider  the  pipe  on  its  merits,  argued  that  in 

2*  1x15  An*e!es» "*  nineJmile  pipeline 
would  dump  sewage  in  water  hundreds  of  feet 
deep  and  ^aantentthat  wffl  cany  tiie  staff  rich* 
to  Japan.  But  the  waters  nine  miles  offBostoiL 

0n?y 118  feet  deep  and  not  ter 
^^ffie  Strilwager Bank,  a  feeding  ground  for  . 
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s  Wild  Ride  at  TWA 


He  says  he  may 
have  blundered, 
but  now  he  has  a 
plan  to  fly  back 
into  the  black. 

By- WINSTON  WILLIAMS 

ICAHN  is  showing  the 
mounting .  strata  of  keeping 
Trans  World  Airline  in  the  air. 
His  hair  is  graying  fast;  his  look  is 

-  haggard.-: Gazing  vacantly  from  his 
-27th -floor  window  toward  Central 

•_  Park,  he  repeated  himself  frequently 

•  during  a  recent  interview. 

It’sdearthat  tberaider-turzted-ex- 
. .  ecutive  has  beenstrainingAo  devise  a 
:  battieplan  to  protect  his  9350  million 
gamble  oh  T.W.A.  And  now  he  has  a 
jplan,  a  risky  one  with  outlines  that 
are  still,  emerging-  Yet  the  plan  — 
and  Mr.  Ichan's  actions  thus  far  as 
chairman  of  the  CxoubLedairiine—  re- 
veal  an  executive  every  bit  as  daring 
-and  ruthless  as  the  more  familiar  fig- 
:  ure,  Mr.  Icahn  the  raider.  : . 

•  When  he  took .  over  T.W.A. ,  earlier 
.  this  year,  after  a  long  and  complex 

series  of  financial  maneuvers,  it  was 
clear  that  the  50-year  old  Mr.  Icahn 
was  in  for  trouble.  The  industry  was 
suffering  the  sting  of  intense  competi¬ 
tion;  the  company's  profits  had 
slipped,  in  to  the  red  and  Mr.  Icahn, 
the  aggressive  corporate  raider  who 
turned  his  Brooklyn  street  smarts 
into  a  lucrative  takeover  empire,  had 
never  run  an,  airline.  —  or  much  of 
anything  else  —  before. 

.  But  now,  five  months  into  his  ex¬ 
periment,  T.W.A,  is  proving  a  more 
intractable  problem  than  many  — *  in¬ 
cluding  the  ance-so-self-assured  Mr. 
Icahn  —  had  expected. 

Traffic  is  down  sharply,  especially 
to  the  airline's  onceiucrative  Euro¬ 
pean  destinations,  where  T.  W.A.  ‘s 
red-striped  planes  and  ticket  counters 
have  become  powerful  magnets  for 
anti-American  political  violence.  A 
nasty  and. protracted  strike  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  cost  4,000  flight  attend¬ 
ants  their  jobs  also  cut  into  traffic  and 
.  profits,  at  a  .  time  who),  the  .airline 
should  have  been  in  a  seasonal  re¬ 
covery.  'Add  the  fired  flight  attend¬ 
ants  are  predicting  volubly  that  the 
airline’s  traffic  will  dry  up  as  the  pub¬ 
lic  gradually  realizes  that  the  yotaig 
•  replacements  brought  an  to  wotic  the 

-  cabin  cannot  handle  the-  job. 

Making  matters  worse,  T.WJL’s 
balance  sheet  is  as  troubled  as  its 
labor  relations.  T.WJ£  has-  borrowed 
heavily  —  at  above-market,  unnre- 

-  iliB^sUIke landward  offcoxnpetitors 
ready  to  pounce  on  the  healthy  routes 
of  an  ailing  carrier.  And  losses  for  the 
second  quarter  .will  surely  rival  the 
first  quarter’s$l6&raillk>o.  Thecom- 
pany  is  staring  at  a  loss  for  the  year, 

-  which  would  be  its  third  in  four  years. 

"Looking  back  on  ii^  It might  not  be 
worth  it,"  the  Brnddyn-bom  multi¬ 
millionaire  says  measuredly, .  ner¬ 
vously  tapping  his  desk  with  a  huge 
bronze  coin  given  to  him  by  employ¬ 
ees.  He  tried  to  explain  his  takeover 
of  T.W.A.  "I  thought  I  could  have 
made  a  deal  with,  the  flight  aitend- 
ants.  Andwhp  could  have  predicted 
.  the  terrorism?  The  strike  has  hurt. 
Terrorism  has  hurt.”. 

•  Mr.  Icahn  may.be  hurting,  but  he’s 
not;  yet  down.  Under  the  takeover 
agreements  with  some  of  the  unions 

-and  the  previous  T.WJt  board,  his 
funds  appear  locked  inrothe  company 
for  .at  least  another  year  and  a  half. 

-  ScUe  is  digging  in  to  try  to  salvage  his 
investment  —  and  his  ego—  and  to 
stay^  put  -  of  bankruptcy . 

;  ifis  plan,  designed  to  stanch  the 
-shortrtenh  losses,  eventually  to 
merge  T:W-A.;  with  another  carrier 
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1  with  luck,  to  make  money  on  the. 
j,  is  probably  the  best  that  can  be 
rised  for  such  a  precarious  situa- 
i,  analysts  and  competitors  say., 
c  he  is  still  staring  at  the  real-possl- 
ty  of  losing  face  —..and.  a  tot  of .  ' 

ney.  ■  ■■■■  .  v 

■he  first  piece  of  the  plan  is  to.  take. 
ir  Ozark  Air.  Lured  by  four  dozen 
titional  planes,  which  can  be 
ned  into  cash  ormew  routes  Mr.  ,  ' 
hn  is  willing  to  pay.$^  million  for 
irk  — a  deal  that  could  pay  a  the 
y  toihe  much-larger  raergerhe  en- 
ions.  At  the  sairie  time^  he  isseek- 
a  partner  forT.W.A.’s  brightest  • 
rel,  the  Pars  neservatiun  ^siem,  . 
ich  would  inject  new  capital  into 
airline.  In  a  memo  senrto  employ- 
last  week,  he  laid  out  a  plan  for 
re  cos!  cutting  and  possibly  more  . 


D.  Joseph  Corr 


Pearson.  The  move  just  seemed  to 
highlight  the  seriousness  of  Mr. 
Icahn's  problems. 

"I  don’t  envy  his  situation  right 
now,”  says  Irwin  Jacobs  of  his  fellow 
raider.  "There  are  a  tot  of  other 
things  you  could  be  doing  out  there.’’ 
But,  he  adds,  "Carl  is  a  survivor.  I 
think  he'll  prevail.’ . 

Analysts,  too,  have  generally  ap¬ 
plauded  Mr.  Icahn’s  moves  except  for 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Pearson.  "He 
was  the  glue  that  held  the  rank  and 
file  together.”  said  Julius  Maldutis, 
an  airlines  analyst  for  Salomon 
Brothers,  of  Mr.  Pearson. 

More  resignations  are  expected  at 
"605,”  as  the  company’s  Third  Ave¬ 
nue  headquarters  in  Manhattan  is 
called  throughput  the  airline’s  sys¬ 
tem.  Insiders  say  T.W.A.  resumes 
have  been  pouring  into  executive 
search  firms  recently.  Calming 

-  nerves  and  easing  the  turbulent  labor 
situation  will  be  among  Mr.  Corr’s 
first  orders  of  business.  He  has  his  job 
cut  out  for  him. 

On.  the  labor  from,  the  most  volatile 
situation  is  the  battle  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Federation  of  Flight  Attend¬ 
ants,  where  Mr.  icatui  hopes  he  has 
turned  a  bitter  conflict  into  a  $100  mil¬ 
lion  a.  year  cost  saving.  An  apparent 
victory  over  the  flight  attendants’ 
union  came  Jast  month  as  2,000  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Federation 
of.  Flight  Attendants  crossed  their 
union's  picket  line.  More  than  4,000 
other  attendants  stayed  out  and  were 
replaced  by  2,400  young,  inexperi¬ 
enced  and  low-paid  workers  recruited 
and  quickly  trained  to  break  the 
strike.  Earlier— and  less  contentious 

—  agreements  signed  with  the  ma¬ 
chinists  and  pitots  unions  will  result 
in.  additional  savings  estimated  at 
$275  million. 

The  labor  savings  are  critical  to  the 
company.  T.W-A.  continues  to  sop  up 
funds  like  a  giant  sponge.  And  ana¬ 
lysts  do  not  see  much  improvement  in 
fares  or  traffic  in  the  coming  year, 
leading  some  gloomy  employees  to 
fear  that  Mr.  Icahn  could  panic  at  any 
moment  and  start  looking  for  loop¬ 
holes  in  his-  restrictive  takeover 
agreements  with  the  unions  as  a  prel¬ 
ude  to  busting  up  the  carrier  and  sell¬ 
ing  its  assets  piecemeal. 

For  his  part,  Mr.  Icahn  makes  no 
bones  about  his  intentions.  "We’re  ei¬ 
ther  going  to  have  to  take  somebody 


union  concessions.  A  bold  new  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  Is  trying  to  lure  re¬ 
luctant  travelers  onto  T.W.A.  planes. 

And  to  manage  this  host  of  changes, 
this  month  he  installed  as  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer  one  of  his  own  men,  D. 
Joseph  Corr,  a  tough  boss  with  no  air¬ 
line  experience,  after  dismissing  the 
airline’s  popular  president,  Richard 


else  over  or  have  a  merger  with 
someone  else  somewhere  down  the 
road,”  he  says.  Some,  like  Mr.  Fear- 
son,  suggest  that  Mr.  Icahn  may  be 
moving  hastily.  “A  tradional  airline 
man  who  has  been  through  these  ups 
and  downs  might  be  a  little  more  pa¬ 
tient  and  take  these  kinds  of  losses 
this  year,”  said  Mr.  Pearson.  "But  1 
don’t  believe  Car]  is  in  this  for  the 

— mmcaxmis  cieany'in'tne' 
hot  seat  —  an  unusual  position  for  a 
"greenmailer”  whose  usual  tactic  is 
to  buy  enough  stock  of  a  company  to 
frighten  its  executives  into  manage¬ 
ments  paying  millions  of  dollars  to 
buy  back  its  stock  at  a  profit  and  get 
rid  of  him.  Now  Mr.  Icahn  is  learning 
first  hand,  about  the  pressures  in  the 
the  executive  suite. 

Despite  the  proliferation  in  the  last 
few  years  of  "greenmail,”  it  has  been 
unusual  for  a  raider  to  actually  take 
fiver  a  company.  T.W.A.  was  Mr. 
Icahn's  first  sizable  “victory”  in  the 
takeover  game  and  given  the  prob¬ 
lems  at  T.W.A.,  several  people  who 
know  him  say  he  should  have  stuck  to 
"greenmail,”  the  business  he  knows 
best. 

Mr.  Icahn  says  nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  "It  may  sound 
corny  but  1  felt  I  had  an  obligation  to 
the  union,”  be  says,  referring  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  sought  out  by 
the  pilots  and  machinists  as  a  "white 
knight”  against  the  T.W.A.  takeover 
moves  of  Texas  Air’s  Frank  Lorenzo, 


Tte  New  York  Times/  Edward  Ueusner 


Richard  Pearson 


much  disliked  by  labor  for  his  unkm- 
b  us  ting  tactics  in  the  industry.  “I 
could  have  gotten  out.  But  I’m 
brought  up  in  the  Wall  Street  tradi¬ 
tion.  You  make  a  deal  and  you  stick 
with  It." 

Sticking  with  it,  however,  has 
proven  increasingly  difficult,  as  re¬ 
cent  events  suggest.  Last  week  the 
Department  of  Transportation 
opened  hearings  on  T.W  A. ‘s  proposal 
to  acquire  Ozark.  The  Department  of 
Justice  expressed  reservations  about 
the  combination,  saying  it  will  de¬ 
crease  competition  out  of  St.  Louis, 
where  both  carriers  have  major  hubs. 

Hopes  of  a  confirming  vote  from 
Ozark  shareholders  were  put  off  two 
weeks  ago  when  Ozark,  postponed  its 
June  13  annual  meeting  after  com¬ 
plaints  by  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  about  Ozark’s 
proxy  material. 

On  the  labor  front,  the  Independent 
Federation  of  Flight  Attendants  is 
still  pressing  its  fight  to  have  its 
members  taken  back. 

It  has  also  testified  about  and  is 
bringing  a  lawsuit  in  opposition  to  the 


Driving  the  Carrier  Deep 
into  the  Red . . . 

TWA  s  net  income  quarterly 
£- — v  net  income  or  loss; 

\  millions  ot  dollars 


combination  with  Ozark.  Hearings 
start  soon  in  Federal  District  Court  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  that  suit,  alleg¬ 
ing  unlawful  bargaining  and  unfair 
labor  practices.  A  court  ruling  is  also 
expected  within  days  on  another 
flighL  attendants’  suit,  on  grounds  of 
age  and  sex  descrimation,  and  the  at¬ 
tendants  are  demanding  back  pay 
and  the  recall  of  all  members. 

_ _The-_pressure  on  Mr.  Icahn  could 

-quidken-eveirmOr*~^_ 

$600  million  cash  cushion  starts  flat¬ 
tening  after  the  peak  summer  travel 
season.  In  the  letter  distributed  last 
week  throughout  the  organization, 
Mr.  Icahn  hinted  that  additional  labor 
concessions  would  be  neccessary  on 
top  of  the  estimated  $375  million  in 
yearly  savings  that  have  come  from 
breaking  the  flight  attendants’  union 
and  from  the  concessions  from  pilots 
and  machinists. 

Having  to  finance  higher  debt  loads 
is  part  of  the  equation.  TWA’s  debt 
has  soared.  It  now  includes  a  recent 
financing  of  $700  million,  some  of  it  in 
"junk  bonds”  unusually  pegged  at  an 
interest  rate  that  began  at  13.5  per¬ 
cent  and  will  climb  one-half  percent¬ 
age  point  every  six  months.  Debt 
stood  at  $1.9  billion  at  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter,  a  staggering  level  that 
is  more  than  five  times  stockholders’ 
equity.  Under  a  plan  finalized  last 
week  to  exchange  8.5  million  shares 
of  T.W.A.’s  common  stock  for  pre¬ 
ferred  shares,  the  ratio  of  debt  to  eq¬ 
uity  will  climb  to  more  than  7  to  1  and 
Mr.  Icahn's  ownership  climbs  to  63 
percent,  from  48  percent. 

All  is  not  bleak  for  T.W.A.  and  Mr. 
lchan,  however.  The  pending  merger 
with  Ozark  and  the  prospect  for  a 
partner  for  the  Pars  computerized 
reservations  system,  which  is  sold 
largely  to  travel  agents,  provide 
some  hope.  Mr.  Icahn  has  always  had 
high  hopes  for  Pars  and  at  the  time  of 
the  takeover,  in  fact,  had  even  once 
tried  to  peddle  it  to  well-heeled  air¬ 
lines  for  as  much  as  $400  million. 

But  the  lenders  and  junk  bond  un¬ 
derwriters  halted  a  sale,  saying  the 
system  needed  to  stay  within  T.W.A. 
as  collateral  for  the  company’s  moun¬ 
tain  of  debt.  Now  Mr.  Icahn  says  he 
will  seek  a  partner,  most  likely  an 
airline,  for  Pars  as  a  way  of  infusing 
some  cash  into  T.W.A. 

Airline  analysts  say,  however,  that 
the  lack  of  investment  in  Pars  by 
T.W.A.'s  previous  managment  has 
left  the  system  in  poor  techical  shape 
to  compete  American's  Sabre  system 
and  United's  Apollo,  meaning  that 
Pars  may  only  fetch  a  fraction  of  Mr. 
Icahn’s  asking  price. 

The  pending  merger  with  Ozaric 
represents  even  greater  potential  for 
T.W.A.  If  the  deal  goes  through, 
T.W.A.  will  pick  about  four  dozen  Mc¬ 
Donnell  Douglas  DC-9's  at  fire  sale 
prices  from  the  troubled  Middle- 
Western  carrier.  It  will  also  eliminate 
a  major  competitor  at  the  St.  Louis 
hub,  where  the  two  of  them  control  56 
of  the  76  gates. 

T.W.A. ,  once  constrained  by  lack  of 
funds  from  expanding  its  domestic 
service,  can  then  add  new  routes.  "If 
the  Ozark  measure  goes  through,” 
says  Mr.  Pearson,  the  former  presi¬ 
dent,  “You  start  to  get  the  kind  of 
schedule  that  can  put  you  back  in  the  i 
ball  game.” 

But  even  with  an  expanded  sched¬ 
ule,  Mr.  Icahn  says,  there  is  likely  to 
be  excess  capacity.  And  T.W.A.  could 
apply  a  tourniquet  to  its  hemmorhag- 
ing  balance  sheet  by  letting  some  of 
the  leases  an  its  more  expensive 
planes  expire  or  by  selling  any  sur¬ 
plus  aircraft  at  a  profit. 


Dart  &  Kraft  is  undoing  the  merger 
that  created  it  six  years  ago.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  Kraft  Foods  and  DuraceU 
operations  will  form  Kraft  Inc. ;  the 
oot-so-stellar  Tupperware,  West 
Bend,  Hobart  and  Wilsonart  units  will 
form  an  as-yet-unnamed  company. 
The  move  is  viewed  as  a  way  to  free 
the  high-performers  from  any  drag 
(xi  earnings,  while  giving  the  less  ro¬ 
bust  units  a  chance  to  prove  their 
worth.  Dart  &  Kraft’s  chairman, 
John  M.  Richman,  will  head  the  Kraft 
company;  Warren  L.  Batts,  the  presi¬ 
dent,  will  be  chairman  of  the  other 
company. 

Consumer  prices  rose  two-tenths  of 
1  percent  in  May,  mainly  because 
gasoline  became  more  expensive. 
The  increase  followed  three  months 
of  declines  in  the  C.P.I.,  but  most 
analysts  said  it  is  not  a  cause  for 

worry,  yet _ The  economy  grew  at 

a  disappointing  2.9  percent  pace  in 
the  first  quarter,  far  less  than  the  3.7 
percent  figure  released  a  month  ago. 
Economists  blamed  trade  figures, 
which  have  stubbornly  refused  to  re¬ 
flect  the  stimulation  that  most  have 
been  expecting  from  the  falling  dol¬ 
lar.  . . .  Persona]  income  fell  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  in  May,  its  first 
drop  in  a  year  and  a  startling  develop¬ 
ment  in  light  of  a  nine-tenths  of  1  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  consumer  spending. 

Housing  starts  fell  7.4  percent  in 
May  mainly  because  construction  of 
big  apartment  houses  fell  sharply. 
Single-family  homes  were  still  ro¬ 
bust.  . . .  Industry  operating  capacity 
was  at  just  78.6  percent  in  May,  down 
six-tenths  of  1  percent  and  approach¬ 
ing  recession  levels. 

Bonds  weakened  on  rumors  that  the 
Fed  was  getting  jittery  about  moving 
to  cut  the  discount  rate,  although 
President  Reagan  would  like  to  see  an 
easier  policy.  A  $3.7  billion  rise  in  M-l 
did  not  help.  Stocks  had  a  lackluster 
_  week  until  ibc-“triple  witching  hour" 
on  Friday,  when  they  jumped.  The 
Dow  Jones  industrials  ended  the  week 
at  1,879.54.  up  5.35  points. 

Mexico's  Finance  Minister  was 
misted,  apparently  the  result  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  disagreement  with  President 
Miguel  de  la  Madrid  on  how  to  deal 
with  the  debt  crisis.  Jesus  Silva  Her¬ 
zog  will  be  replaced  by  Gustavo  Petri- 
ciolio,  the  head  of  the  state  develop¬ 
ment  bank.  Mr.  Silva  Herzog's  depar¬ 
ture  is  not  exected  to  have  a  direc’  ef¬ 
fect  on  Mex;;-.;’-;  S.r .  str_. 

The  tax  bill  picked  up  specialty 
amendments  and  lost  some  of  its 
steam.  Among  the  special  provisions 
are  one  allowing  taxpayers  in  states 
with  little  or  no  income  tax  to  deduct 
some  state  and  local  sales  tax,  one  al¬ 
lowing  a  small  group  of  investors  to 
retain  millions  in  capital  gains,  and 
an  exemption  from  excise  taxes  on 
funds  that  Phillips  Petroleum  with¬ 
draws  from  its  company  pension  • 
plan.  The  Senate  is  expected  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  final  bill  this  week. 

The  F.T.C.  will  seek  to  block  Pepsi¬ 
Co’s  purchase  of  Seven-Up  and  Coca- 
Cola's  purchase  of  Dr  Pepper,  saying 
the  deals  would  unfairly  reduce 
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The  New  York  Tinws/Siave  Kagan 

John  M.  Richman 

competition  in  the  United  States. 
Royal  Crown  has  already  filed  suit 
against  the  deals,  which  would  give 
Coke  46  percent  of  the  soft-drink  mar¬ 
ket  and  Pepsi  35  percent. 

Coca-Cola  is  buying  Beatrice's 
Coke  bottling  operations  for  about  $1 
billion,  helping  Coke  consolidate  its 
bottling  operations  for  a  future  spin¬ 
off  and  helping  Beatrice  pay  off  the 
debt  from  its  leveraged  buyout. 

The  New  York  Times  Company  an¬ 
nounced  a  plan  under  which  the  Sulz¬ 
berger  family  would  assure  its  con¬ 
trol  of  the  company.  The  plan  calls  for 
most  of  the  family  holdings  to  be  con¬ 
verted  from  class  B  stock  to  class  A, 
without  diluting  the  level  of  control. 
The  company  also  announced  a  2-for- 
1  stock  split  and  a  dividend  increase. 

Time  Inc.  will  tray  back  up  to  16 
percent  of  its  shares,  a  move  inter¬ 
preted  by  most  analysts  as  a  defense 
against  any  possible  takeover.  Time, 
however,  said  it  was  merely  trying  to 
enhance  shareholder  value. 

I.B.M.  will  cut  jobs  and  costs  be¬ 
cause  the  sluggish  economy  is  hurting 
its  sales.  The  chairman,  John  F. 
Akers,  said  that,  without  an  economic 
pickup.  I.B.M.  "will  have  difficulty 
showing  earnings  growth  this  year." 

A  Delaware  law  protects  corporate 
directors  from  some  liabilities  if  a 
company  expressly  states  that  it  has 

-V  j  .■>??•.  50-C::”. 
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tended  to  help  companies  find  outside 
directors. 

Export  licenses  will  be  easier  to  ob¬ 
tain  under  streamlined  rules  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Administration.  The 
changes  are  intended  to  speed  up 
deliveries  and  help  companies  in¬ 
crease  their  exports. 

RJ.  Reynolds  Tobacco  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  mis  representing  the  health 
risks  of  smoking  in  a  series  of  adver¬ 
tisements.  The  F.T.C.  complaint  was 
the  first  against  cigarette  ads  in  more 
than  a  decade.  Reynolds  said  its  ads 
were  “fair  and  accurate.” 

Merrill  Perlman 
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Sales 

Last 

Net  Chng 

AT4T  - 

8,083,800 

25ft 

+ 

ft 

CmwE - 

7,436,400 

32ft 

+ 

1ft 

OartKr - 

6,724,200 

64ft 

+ 

«ft 

IBM _ 

6,373,000 

147ft 

- 

2ft 

CdPac - 

5,567,200 

12ft 

- 

ft 

Navistr  — — 

5,138,700 

8ft 

- 

ft 

Safewy - 

5,057,000 

48ft 

+ 

ft 

AMI  - - 

4,792,100 
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Why  Colleges  Need  to  Give  Merit  Scholarships 


Walk,  Do  Not  Run,  Out  of  South  Africa 


President  Reagan  and  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher  balk  at  stem  sanctions  against  South  Af¬ 
rica,  where  even  possessing  the  wrong  T-shirt  is 
now  a  crime.  But  Westerners  clamor  to  dissociate 
themselves  from  the  Pretorian  culture.  The  most 
eloquent  argument  for  sanctions  is  the  spectacle  of 
President  P.  W.  Botha  fulminating  about  Commu¬ 
nism  to  make  apartheid  seem  an  expression  of 
Western  values.  To  do  nothing  seems  only  to  encour¬ 
age  his  attempts  to  perpetuate  a  racist  system  by 
criminalizing  its  opponents. 

That  asks  too  much  of  Americans,  whose  anger 
boils  up  in  the  sizzling  sanctions  bill  whooped 
through  the  House  and  now  cooling  in  the  Senate. 
The  House  would  impose  a  total  embargo,  forcing 
280  American  firms  to  cease  all  operations  in  South 
Africa  in  six  months.  The  revulsion  over  Pretoria’s 
martial  cruelties  —  and  President  Reagan’s  flabby 
response  —  is  so  complete  that  opponents  of  the 
measure  ducked  a  roll  call. 

But  would  a  rush  to  the  exit  do  more  than  stroke 
the  American  psyche?  Surely,  slow  and  damaging 
turns  of  the  screw  are  more  likely  to  achieve  Amer¬ 
ica’s  soundest  purpose:  to  assist  the  courageous 
blacks  still  committed  to  nonviolence,  to  help  them 
gain  a  voice  in  government  and  to  forge  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  white  business  interests. 

Given  that  goal,  why  not  some  sanctions? 

Mrs.  Thatcher  objects  that  sanctions  won’t 
work.  That  all  depends.  Not  even  a  total  embargo 
could  topple  the  regime  of  an  industrialized  state 
that  has  made  itself  sanction-proof  in  energy  and 
relies  for  hard  currency  on  easily  sold  gold,  dia¬ 
monds  and  platinum. 

But  South  Africa  is  highly  vulnerable  to  other 
economic  pressures,  notably  from  lenders.  Its  cur¬ 
rency  plummeted  last  summer  when,  alamfed-by 
racial  turmoil,  foreign  banks  balked  at  refinancing 
short-term  debts.  That  pressure  was  eased  when 
Mr.  Botha  lifted  emergency  decrees  in  January  and 
seemed  to  promise  reforms.  Now  the  lenders  in  New 
York,  London  and  Zurich  have  even  greater  cause 


for  alarm.  Mr.  Botha’s  white  constituency  does  not 
yet  seem  to  grasp  the  danger  of  the  bankers’  sus¬ 
tained  skepticism. 

President  Reagan  objects  that  harsher  sanc¬ 
tions  would  hurt  the  very  people  they  are  supposed 
to  help.  No  such  concern  dissuaded  him  from  an  em¬ 
bargo  against  Marxist  Nicaragua,  chiefly  hurting 
its  private-sector  opponents.  More  compelling  still, 
moderate  black  leaders  favor  sanctions;  if  sanc¬ 
tions  are  counterproductive,  why  does  the  Botha  re¬ 
gime  threaten  their  advocates  with  jail? 

It  knows  better.  The  threat  of  declining  busi¬ 
ness  activity  and  living  standards  can  have  the 
political  effect  of  emboldening  South  Africa's 
blacks  and  dividing  whites  by  driving  major  busi¬ 
ness  interests  to  support  power  sharing.  The  hardly- 
radical  Commonwealth  mediation  team  that  has 
just  failed  to  arrange  for  such  power  sharing  unani¬ 
mously  reached  that  conclusion. 


The  Commonwealth  group  urges  canceling  air 
service  to  and  from  South  Africa;  discouraging 
tourism;  halting  new  investment;  ending  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  sales  and  boycotting  South  Af¬ 
rican  farm  exports.  It  understands  that  blacks 
might  suffer  disproportionately  from  any  economic 
decline,  but  counts  on  enough  white  victims  to  alter 
the  politics  in  Pretoria. 

If  imposed  by  the  United  States,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and'  the  Common  Market,  such  measures 
would  send  an  unmistakable  message.  They  would 
keep  faith  with  those  who  struggle  against  apart¬ 
heid  but  also  keep  open  the  question  of  harsher  sanc¬ 
tions  — or  quick  relief  in  return  for  reforms. 

Exhausting  the  Western  arsenal  with  one  mas¬ 
sive  boycott  would  defeat  the  main  objective — buy¬ 
ing  time  for  blacks  and  whites  to  find  an  honorable 
exit  from  a  dangerous  impasse.  By  moderating  the 
House  bill  and  modulating  sanctions,  the  Senate 
could  enhance  their  value  and  perhaps  induce  the 
President  to  catch  up  with  the  American  consensus. 


Ford’s  Promising  Offer  on  Airbags 


‘  It’s  the  law:  By  1990  all  new  cars  must  come 
equipped  with  automatic  safety  restraints.  Auto¬ 
makers  must  still  decide,  however,  whether  they 
will  comply  by  providing  “passive"  belts  or  inflata¬ 
ble  airbags,  which  are  more  effective  and  more  ex¬ 
pensive.  Ford  now  says  it  would  choose  airbags  for 
drivers  if  Washington  relaxes  the  safety-restraint 
rule  for  passengers.  The  Feds  ought  to  meet  Ford  at 
least  part  way. 

Airbags  are  proven  lifesavers.  Now  available 
on  Mercedes-Benzes  and  BMW’s,  they  have  de¬ 
ployed  successfully  in  hundreds  of  real-world  acci¬ 
dents,  saving  dozens  of  lives  without  themselves 
causing  injury.  The  potential  savings  from  airbags 
in  insurance  premiums  alone  far  outweigh  their 
higher  cost.  But  after  an  initial  burst  of  enthusiasm 
more  than  a  decade  ago.  Detroit  turned  against 
them  and  persuaded  Federal  regulators  not  to  re¬ 
quire  their  use. 

But  the  law,  as  read  by  the  courts,  forced  the 
Reagan  Administration  to  require  some  kind  of 
greater  protection,  and  it  finally  adopted  a  “passive 
restraint”  rule  that  can  be  satisfied  by  either  air¬ 
bags  or  shoulder  belts  that  fasten  automatically.  It 
was  assumed  that  Detroit  would  choose  belts,  but 
the  German  automakers’  decision  to  avoid  the 
minor  discomfort  and  cluttered  look  of  automatic 
belts  led  Ford  to  reconsider.  These  days,  American 
automakers  know  they  ignore  such  foreign  market¬ 
ing  judgments  at  their  peril. 

Ford  already  offers  driver-side  airbags  as  an 
option  on  its  Tempo/Topaz  line  of  compacts.  But  it 
has  not  yet  perfected  the  passenger-side  airbag, 
which  presents  more  difficult  engineering  prob¬ 
lems.  It  cannot  therefore  plan  on  reliable  airbags 


for  both  front  seats  in  1989  models,  which  come  off 
the  drawing  boards  at  the  end  of  this  year.  And  it 
considers  a  hybrid  design,  combining  a  driver-side 
airbag  and  an  automatic  belt  for  the  passenger,  un¬ 
attractive  and  impractical. 

So  under  current  regulations.  Ford  says  it 
would  be  forced  to  use  automatic  belts  on  new 
models.  But  if  the  regulations  were  relaxed  to  per¬ 
mit  an  airbag  for  the  driver  and  an  ordinary,  snap- 
on  belt  for  the  passenger.  Ford  would  commit  now 
to  driver-airbags  for  most  models. 

Airbags  are  so  much  more  effective  than  auto¬ 
matic  belts.  Ford  argues,  that  the  gain  in  safety  for 
drivers  would  more  than  make  up  for  the  passen¬ 
ger’s  having  to  continue  to  buckle  up  manually.  And 
the  company  promises  to  add  passenger-side  air¬ 
bags  as  soon  as  its  engineers  approve  a  satisfactory 
model. 

Some  analysts  suspect  a  bluff  and  oppose  relax¬ 
ation;  they  think  American  automakers  would  take 
a  chance  on  airbags  anyway  to  meet  the  European 
and  Japanese  competition.  But  if  Ford’s  technical 
arguments  make  sense,  the  prudent  Government 
response  would  be  to  offer  a  compromise : 

Give  Ford,  or  any  other  car  maker  that  installs 
driver-side  airbags  in  all  cars  by  1990,  a  two-year 
delay  in  the  obligation  to  install  passive  restraints 
on  the  passenger  side.  That  would  stimulate  the  en¬ 
gineers  and  still  leave  time  for  further  relaxations  if 
needed. 

The  welcome  news  is  that  airbags  are  coming. 
How  best  to  phase  them  in  should  not  be  an  over¬ 
whelming  obstacle  to  good-faith  negotiators  for  the 
Government  and  the  automakers. 


Topics 


Star  Chamber 

New  Jersey's  Constitution  gives  the 
state  Senate  the  right  to  approve  the 
Governor’s  appointments.  By  dubi¬ 
ous  tradition,  the  Senate’s  right  is 
subject  to  a  senator's  right.  “Sena¬ 
torial  courtesy"  allows  the  member 
from  an  appointee’s  home  county  to 
block  consideration  and.  in  effect,  ex¬ 
ercise  a  veto. 

Senator  Peter  Garibaldi,  a  Republi¬ 
can,  has  been  threatening  to  do  just 
that  to  Governor  Kean’s  nomination 
of  Chief  Justice  Robert  Wilentz  for  a 
permanent  seat  on  the  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court.  He  dislikes  several  of 
Justice  Wilentz’s  decisions  during  his 
initial,  seven-year  term,  especially 
the  Mount  Laurel  ruling  against  ex¬ 
clusionary  zoning.  Governor  Kean, 
also  a  Republican,  shares  some  of 
those  sentiments  but  rightly  believes 
that  judges  shouldn’t  have  to  fear  for 
their  jobs  in  deciding  tough  cases. 

Mr.  Garibaldi  now  says  he’ll  let  the 
nomination  proceed  on  one  condition: 
if  Justice  Wilentz  appears  with  him  in 
public  to  answer  his  questions.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  he  wants  a  chance  for  stardom 
by  keelhauling  Justice  Wilentz  si!  bv 
himself. 

That  condition  insults  Justice  Wi¬ 
lentz  and  also  Mr.  Garibaldi’s  fellow 
senators.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 


Cold  Comfort 


mittee  routinely  holds  hearings  on  ap¬ 
pointments  and  allows  ail  senators  to 
participate.  Mr.  Garibaldi  says  that’s 
not  good  enough  because  he  would 
have  no  special  leverage. 

On  his  total  record,  our  view  Is  that 
Justice  Wilentz  deserves  to  be  con¬ 
firmed.  More  fundamental,  he  de¬ 
serves  to  be  considered  by  the  body 
empowered  to  do  so  by  the  state  Con¬ 
stitution. 


Pentagon  Economy 

The  Pentagon  usually  digs  in  firmly 
against  budget  assaults,  battling 
fiercely  for  every  program,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  costly.  But  do  not  conclude 
that  it  is  profligate. 

A  communication  passed  to  us  by  a 
veteran  seeking  to  document  his  mili¬ 
tary  service  offers  reassurance  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  does  in¬ 
deed  know  how  to  cut  back.  The  let¬ 
ter,  sent  him  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy’s  Naval  Military  Personnel 
Command,  is  self-explanatory: 

“Per  your  letter  of  18  April  1986, 
our  records  show  that  you  are  entitled 
to  a  Certificate  of  Satisfactory  Serv¬ 
ice  for  your  period  of  naval  service. 
However,  the  supply  of  this  document 
has  been  exhausted  and  due  to  budg¬ 


etary  cutbacks  will  not  be  replen¬ 
ished.  Sincerely.” 


Summer  Homeless 

Summer  brings  relief  to  New  York 
agencies  that  care  for  the  homeless. 
But  the  Partnership  for  the  Home¬ 
less,  which  coordinates  small  neigh¬ 
borhood  shelters  in  church  basements 
and  storefronts,  finds  summer  as 
frustrating  as  winter. 

The  reason  is  that  the  Partnership 
depends  entirely  on  volunteers.  Re¬ 
duced  demand  permits-  reducing  the 
number  of  shelters  from  a  hundred- 
plus  to  41,  but  it  becomes  much 
harder  to  find  people  to  staff  even 
these  centers.  The  group  needs  at 
least  300  more  volunteers,  the  mini¬ 
mum  necessary  to  take  in  about  600 
people  each  night. 

Tn  the  last  four  years,  more  than 
30,000  New  Yorkers  have  donated  a 
night  a  month.  The  time  is  spent 
checking  in  visitors,  serving  meals 
and  keeping  watch  through  the  night. 

“The  shelter  is  a  quiet  place.”  ob- 
serves  a  former  volunteer.  “The 
maximum  capacity  is  about  15.  and 
the  patrons  tend  to  appreciate  the 
service.  Giving  time  is  more  reward¬ 
ing  than  giving  money.” 


To  the  Editor: 

Philip  G.  Benoit’s  attack  on  merit- 
scholarship  programs  shows  a  funda¬ 
mental  misunderstanding  of  the  re¬ 
ality  faced  by  most  private  colleges 
and  universities  (“In  Colleges:  High 
Tone,  Low  Practice,”  Op-Ed,  June 
10).  They  do  not  sponsor  merit  schol¬ 
arships  —  institutional  grants  —  to 
compete  with  one  another  or  to  make 
advertising  claims  to  attract  the  next 
group  of  freshmen.  Rather,  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  offered  to  maintain  some 
sort  of  parity  with  low-cost,  tax- 
supported  public  institutions. 

Rather  than  attack  private  colleges 
for  offering  scholarships  based  on 
ability,  Mr.  Benoit  should  aim  his 
guns  at  the  dearth  of  financial  aid  for 
students  from  low-  and  middle-in- 
come  families.  They  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  choose  their  colleges  on 
some  other  basis  than  price  alone. 

Merit  scholarships,  I  have  found  in 
15  years  of  involvement  with  college 
marketing  programs,  rarely  are  per¬ 
suasive  when  students  are  choosing 
among  independent  colleges.  Yet,  to 
some  degree,  they  attract  students 
who  would  otherwise  be  forced  to  go  to 
large,  low-tuition  public  institutions. 
Until  Federal  and  state  governments 
grow  more  sensitive  to  the  critical 
bind  most  middle-income  families  are 
in,  merit  scholarships  should  contin¬ 
ue.  WILUAM  A.  SPIEGLER 

New  York.  June  11,  198G 
• 

To  the  Editor: 

Although  Philip  G.  Benoit  of  Dick¬ 
inson  College  presents  himself  as 
part  of  the  higher-education  com¬ 
munity,  he  appears  unfamiliar  with 
what  goes  on  in  a  classroom.  Intelli¬ 
gent  and  intellectually  curious  stu¬ 
dents  raise  the  level  of  class  discus¬ 
sion,  bring  out  interesting  issues  that 
might  otherwise  be  passed  over  and 
stimulate  everyone  in  the  room,  from 
their  less  gifted  colleagues  to  the 
teacher,  to  better  efforts. 

Good  students  contribute  more  to 
the  general  educational  level  of  a  col¬ 
lege  than  higher  faculty  salaries,  en¬ 
hancement  of  academic  programs  or 
purchase  of  equipment. 

Mr.  Benoit  most  clearly  betrays  his 
distressing  obliviousness  to  intellec¬ 
tual  values  by  his  statement  that  ath¬ 
letes  make  a  contribution  to  colle¬ 
giate  life  while  scholars  do  noL  His 


TV  Shouldn’t  Allow 
Issue  Commercials 

To  the  Editor: 

In  "Networks  vs.  Free  Speech” 
(Op-Ed,  June  12),  J.  Peter  Grace  and 
Joseph  A.  Califano  Jr.  say  they  have 
been  denied  their  right  of  free  speech 
and  open  debate  by  the  three  major 

w®®  mm®*- 

tisement  depicting  the  Grace-Cali- 
fano  viewpoint  on  the  Federal  deficit. 

In  this  case,  I  believe  the  networks 
are  100  percent  correct.  Free  speech 
and  open  debate  should  not  be  predi¬ 
cated  on  ability  to  afford  network  air 
time.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  an 
open  or  free  debate  when  the  ante  is 
tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  get  an  idea  on  the  air. 

As  for  the  argument  that  the  print 
media  allow  this  practice,  one  has  only 
to  compare  the  basic  difference  be¬ 
tween  television  and  the  printed  word. 
<n  the  case  of  television,  the  powerful 
images  and  sounds  composed  by  an 
expert  are  all  too  effective  at  evoking 
the  desired  emotion  in  the  viewer.  In 
serious  political  debate,  emotion  is  al¬ 
ways  present,  but  it  should  not  be  the 
basis  for  argument.  Rational  thought 
processes  should  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  pros  and  cons  of  an  argument.  This 
is  the  sphere  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines;  one  has  to  think  to  comprehend 
what  me  has  read. 

I  agree  that  a  television  forum  is 
desirable  for  discussion  of  public 
issues  as  long  as  it  is  open  to  all,  re¬ 
gardless  of  financial  status  or  politi¬ 
cal  connections.  Paul  F.  Kelley 
Westfield,  Mass.,  June  13.  1986 


argument  that  good  students  are 
merely  supplying  “an  endorsement 
of  the  product  that  will  be  used  to  at- 
tzact  other  good  students”  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  nothing  develops 
in  their  own  minds  or  in  the  minds  of  . 
other  students  during  four  years  of : 
college;  Like  other  members  of  the 
higher-education  community,  1  hope: 
and  believe  that  this  assumption  is 
not  true.  Katharine  M.  Rogers 
New  .  Yoi*,  June  10.  1986 
The  writer  is  a  professor  of  English  at 
Brooklyn  College  and  the  City  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  C enter.  _ 

To  the  Editor: 

Contrary  to  Mr.  Benoit’s  assertion, 
high  academic  achievement  among 
Incoming  students  can  Be  one  useful 
indicator  of  the.  academic  quality  of 
an  institution.  The  best  amf  the  . 
brightest  will  not  be  fooled  for  very 
long,  and  their  decisions  about  cot 
lege  choice  will  say  a  good  deal  about 
the  institutions  they  attend.  These 
students  should  be  recruited  by  the 
best  colleges  because  both  they  and . 
their  colleges  are  likely  to  benefit  ; 
from  their  attendance. 

The  problem  is  not  in  the  goal,  but 
the  means.  Offering  financial  rewards 
for  previews  achievement  (Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  scores  or  high  school 
grades)  encourages  a  consumer  ap- 


Mute  Nabob 


preach  to  education  and  sets  the  stage 
for  an  unhealthy  and  counterproduc¬ 
tive  emphasis  on  grades  and  scores  in 
college.  This  is  why  the  use  of  merit 


scholarships  as  enrollment  incentives 
should  be  discouraged.  .  r 

Ao  academicallym^vatedswlOTt 
wiU  benefit  most  from 
most  to)  the  institution  that  proviaes 
tfaericbest  palette  of  ideas  andre- 
sources  in,tbe  learning  environment 
that  he  or  she  finds  compatible^ 
recruitment  activities  should  speak 
only  to  these  Issues.  Bidding  wars"® 
misleading  for  acsulemically  talented 
students  and  are  liable  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  educationally  unsound 
decisions.  richardA.FASS 

Vice  President,  Dean  of  Students 
Pomona  College 
Claremont,  Calif.,  June  12,  IMS 

To  the  Editor: 

>  phflip  G.  Benoit’s  sanctimonious 
castigation  of  academic  marketing 
.  practices  seems  to  roe  a  bit  disingen¬ 
uous  and  a  gross  oversimplification  c? 
a  life-threatening  problem  fora  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  American  colleges  and 
•„  universities.  That  is,  bow  to  fill 
dormitory  beds  and  classrooms  with 
weh-qualified^tudents  in  the  face  of  a 
severe  contraction  in  the  college-age 
population  that  will  last  at  least  into 
the  mid-199Q’s.  . 

I  assume  from  Mr:  Benoit's  tone 
that  Dickinson  College  is  one  of  Ma 
handful  of, selective  institutions”  that 
is  not  “involved  in  buying  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  outstanding  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,”-  mainly  -because  it  doesn’t 
-  need  to.  In  a  Jong-term  seller’s  mar¬ 
ket  forgood  students,  the  institutions 
that  already  have  will  inevitably  get 
more  at  the  expense  of  their  less  for¬ 
tunate  neighbors,  especially  if  those 
neighbors  allow,  themselves  to  be 
bullied  and  browbeaten  by  the  cartel 
into  playing -by  Ivy  League  rules  of 
admission. 

While  competitive  enterprise  may 
not  seem  particularly  high  tone  by  the 
standards  of  academe,  colleges  and 
universities  struggling  for  their  very 
existence  ought  to  have  the  right,  tn  a' 
supposedly  free  market,  of  self-deter¬ 
mination  in  allocating  their  resources. 
The  real  issue  does  not  involve  pious 
evocation  of  ethical  conduct,  but  re¬ 
quires  rational  debate  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  public  will  ultimately  benefit 
or  lose  from  deregulation  of  admis¬ 
sions  and  financial-aid  systems. 

E.  William  Smcthurst  Jr. 

:  New  York,  June  10, 1986 


The  Bloody  Lesson  East  Timor  Teaches 


To  the  Editor:  . 

P.  E.  Strei  (“Anti-Communism 
Makes  Indonesia  What -It  Is,”  letter. 
May  22)  misses  the  real  point  of  the 
reasons  behind  Indonesia’s  seizure  of 
East  Timor.  The  Suharto  regime's 
paranoia  about  Communism  was  a 
thin  coyer  for  anact  of  nakedaggrOsg.j 
andexploited  by  ImlOTesia’S  generals  ~ 
and  intelligence  officials  largely  for  . 
the  sake  of  diplomats  from  countries 
like  the  United  States  and  Australia. 

As  one  of  the  few  outsiders  who  was 
in  Timor  at  that  time,  letmeattheoutr 
set  assure  you  that  his  description  of 
the  Timorese  independence  move¬ 
ment  as  “Che  Guevara  clones  bran¬ 
dishing  AK-47  rifles”  is  quite  untrue. 
The  troops  of  the  independence  move¬ 
ment,  Fretilin,  were  armed  exclu¬ 
sively  with  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization-style  weapons  of  European 
manufacture,  which  they  hadobtained 
from  the  Portuguese;,  the  only  AK 
rifles  in  evidence  were  a  few  captured 
from  the  invading  Indonesian  forces, 
who  had  acquired  them  from  Commu¬ 
nist  sources  years  earlier. 

But  the  more  important  point  is 
that  Fretilin  was  neither  Communist 
nor  Marxist.  It  was  a  populist  Roman 
Catholic  nationalist  movement, 
whose  leaders  had  at  first  focused 
their  appeals  for  support  not  on  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  states,  but  on  countries 
like  Australia  and  on  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  —  in  the  event,  to  no  avafi. 

Nor  was  the  civil  war,  which  Indo¬ 
nesia  used  as  an  immediate  pretext 
for  military  intervention,  a  result  of 
Communist  subversion:  It  was 


largely  the  outemne  of  a  dastahilizhig 

subversive  operation,  inspired  by 
Beriny-  Moerdani  and  mounted  -fay 
Bakin,  Indonesia’s. intelligence  agen¬ 
cy.  It  aided  quickly  .and  the  victori¬ 
ous  Fretilfii  '  leaders  immediately 
sought  to  negotiate  with^Indqnesia, ... 
assuring  Jakg&a  .that  aiyieodependeritv 


ative  was  cynically  ignored,  and  the 
Portuguese  colony  was  invaded,  pre¬ 
cipitating  a  long  and  titter  struggle, 
which  cost  the  lives  of  more  toan  one- 
fifth  of  tfie  population;  ' .  *:  ' 

Indonesia’s  fear  of  externally  in- 
spired  subversion  needs,  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  but  the  resort  to  armed  aggres¬ 
sion  based  an  it' should  never  have 
been  tolerated  bytheSuharto  regime’s 
influential  Western  Wends,  who  were 
virtually  in  a  position  to  change  the 
course  of  history.  .ThO  massacre 'of 
thousands  of  Timorese,  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  self-determination,  the 
gross  violations  of  human  rights  and, 
-finally,  the  imposition  of  what  ~  is 
merely  another  form  of  colonialism 
are  the  disturbing  consequences  of  an 
immoral  and  ill-considered  accommo¬ 
dation,  which  in  the  end  is  more  likely 
to  promote  a  festering  source  of  unrest 
than  to  foster  Stability. .'. 

The  rape  of  East  Timor  offers  a 
grim  lesson,  especially  to  the  United 
States,  of  the  humanitarian  costs  of 
its  indulgence  in  the  devious  schem¬ 
ing  of  generals  in  a  right-wing  dicta¬ 
torship.  ;  James  Dunn 

President 

Human  Rights  Council  of  Australia 
Canberra,  Australia,  June  5;  1986 


Senate  Plan  Hurts  I.R.  A.  as  an  Investment  Political  Boosters 


To  the  Editor: 

In  “Don’t  Weep  for  I.R.A.  Deduc¬ 
tions”  (editorial,  June  10).  you  point 
out  that  the  proposal  by  the  Senate  to 
change  eligibility  requirements  does 
not  impact  on  the  tax-deferral  of  in¬ 
come  earned  on  individual  retire¬ 
ment  account  investments.  That  “ad¬ 
vantage”  becomes  questionable 
under  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  proposal  stipulates  that  interest 
paid  on  loans  used  for  investment  is  de¬ 
ductible  only  up  to  income  or  dividends 
received.  Thus  any  individual  whose 
interest  expense  for  investment  is 
greater  than  his  investment  income  is 
better  off  having  investments  outside 
an  l.R-A.  Tax-free  income  is  always 
better  than  tax-deferred  income. 

Under  the  tax  proposal,  investors 
must  be  wary  about  investing  in  tax- 
deferred  vehicles  if  they  are  not  able 
to  deduct  all  their  interest  expenses. 

The  optimum  strategy  would  be  to 
invest  as  much  as  possible  outside  an 
I.R.A.  until  interest  expense  and  in¬ 
terest-dividend  income  are  equal. 
Only  then  would  an  I.R.A.  be  worth¬ 
while  for  an  investor  whose  only  bene¬ 
fit  is  tax-deferral  on  interest-dividend 
income.  Elliot  Raphaelson 
Englishtown,  N.J.,  June  1C,  19S6 
• 

To  the  Editor: 

While  I  agree  with  your  editorial 
position  that  the  uproar  over  the 

77ie  Times  welcomes  leffers  from 
readers.  Leffers  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer's  name ,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


preservation  of  individual  retire¬ 
ment  accounts  is  misguided,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Senate  Fi— . 
nance  Committee  version  of  tax  re¬ 
form  remains  inequitable. 

The  tax  advantages  vary  signifi¬ 
cantly  for  people  who  have  an  indi¬ 
vidual  retirement  account,  a  pen¬ 
sion,  a  401  (k)  plan,  a  tax-sheltered 
annuity,  a  Keogh  plan  (or  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  these).  The  disparities 
should  be  eliminated  and  the  playing 
field  leveled. 

Our  legislators  should  be  reminded 
that  individual  retirement  accounts 
and  401  (k)  plans  were  established  to 
encourage  capital  accumulation  for 
the  future,  primarily  to  provide  alter¬ 
natives  to  the  Social  Security  system. 
The  proposed  legislation  jeopardizes 
not  only  I.R.A/s  but  also  the  future  of 
the  highly  popular  401(k)  plans  by  im¬ 
posing  restrictive  ..discrimination 
tests  and  tax  penalties.  Consistency 
and  fairness  would  be  welcome  re¬ 
form.  Diane  M.  Gannon 

Dir.  of  Benefits,  Insurance  Company . 

Supported  Organizations 
New  Yorit,  June  IQ,.  1986 


To  the  Editor: . 

One  question  on  the  Challenger 
tragedy  has  not  been  properly  ad¬ 
dressed:  Why  are  there  solid-rocket 
boosters  on  the  space  shuttle? 

In  the  early  1970’s  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion  proposed  to  build  a  space  station 
in  low  Earth  orbit  and  a  reusable 
vehicle  to  shuttle  back  and  forth  to  it. 
Neither  the  Nixon  White  House  nor 

the  Democratic-controlled  Senate 
would  fond  such  a  program.  NASA 
then  proposed  to  bund  the  shuttle 
first  That  plan  was  approved,  but  not 
funded  adequately. 

Faced  with  budget  limitations, 
NASA  could  not  develop  atotally  reus¬ 
able  shuttle,  a  vehicle  that  could  take 
off  like  an  airplane  and  land  under 
power.  Instead,  a  hybrid  vehicle  was 
designed,  which  takes  off  like  a  rocket 
and  lands  like  a  glider.  •  -  • 

In  a  tragically  real  sense,  the  solid- 
rocket  boosters  on  Challenger  were 
put  there  by  politicians,  not  ehgi- 

■  nef5s~ ■■  •  •  benbova 

President,  National  Space  Society 
West  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  11, 1986 
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The  Rehnquist  Court:  a  W  atershed 


Washington 

Every  once  in  a  while  the  Reagan 
Administration  •  thipfa  seriously 
about  Mexico  > — for  example, 
when  it's  hot  thinking  about  Nicara¬ 
gua. 

It  pays  attention  If  there’s  an  earth¬ 
quake  in  Mexico  or  a  drug  crisis  or  a 
financial  crisis  that  might  hurt  U.S. 
bankers,  but  most  of  the  time  it 
prefers  to  dream  of  faraway  places, 
including  outer  space.  - 
However.  Secretary  of  the' Treas¬ 
ury  James  Baker  has  been  concen¬ 
trating  recently  on  Mexico  because 
President  Miguel  de  la  Madrid  has 
threatened  to  default  on  his  $100  bil¬ 
lion  debt.. And  this  is  a.direct  chat 
tenge  to  the  so-called  Baker  Plan  of 
settling  international  economic 
policy  on  debt,  exchange  rates  and 
trade  by  negotiation  rather  than  con¬ 
frontation.  " 

The  chances  are  that  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund  .win  come, 
through  with.a  $1.5  billion  loan  that 
will  make  possible'  another  $6  billion 
in  credit-  That  Will  deal  with  the  im¬ 
mediate  crisis;  but  as  usual  it  will  be 
a  short-range  response  to  the  much 
deeper  and  enduring  long-range  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  problems  of  that  na- 
tiem. 

WtatMerico needs  is  not nierelyaifc. 
otberJoan  but  a  continuing  partnership 
with  the  United  States  to  help  .the 
growth  of  its  potentially  rids  economy. 
This  wotdd  require  a  wholly  newbipar- 
tisan  approach  in  ' Washington  to  what 
is  called  the  Mexican  time  bomb. 

For  only  by  a  dramatic  expansion  of 
its  economy  can  Mexico  deal  With  the 
menace  of  unemployment  and  under¬ 
employment,  now  nmning  at  over  50 
percent,  and  with  the  flight  of  Jts  .peo- . 
pie  and  capital  into  the  Unified  States. 
Even  the  atanmng  drug  traffic  across 
the  Rio  Grande  is  atieast  partly  the  re¬ 
sult  of  Mexico's  desperate  poverty. 

This  has  been  recognized  in  Wash¬ 
ington  ever  since  the  last  world  war. 
Franklin  .Roosevelt  had  his  Good 


The  answer 
is  not  another 


partnership 
waththeliS.  - 

--9CL"  FT  7  "Wp  ,tXr.  bwc-v*  irtrsiT 


Neighbor  Policy  and  Kennedy  his  Al¬ 
liance  for  Progress.  President  John* 
soneven  talked  about  a  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Common  Market,  and  President 
Reagan  flirted  momentarily  with  that 
idea. when  he  came  into  the  White 
House,  bat  increasingly  the  problem 
'  has  outrun  the  slogans' and  the  short- 


_  iMte  past,  tiie  United  States  has 
dealtmainlywiththe  effects  and  not 
with  the  causes  of  the  Mexican  chaos, 
and.  admittedly  there  are  some 
;  causes  It  cannot  control.  It  cannot  dic¬ 
tate  the  price  of  aiL  Which  accounts 
far:  tlmee-fifths '-of' Mexico’s  foreign 
exchange.  It  .cannot  control  the 
alarming  human  fertility  of  Mexico, 
whose  population  was  around  20  mil¬ 
lion  at  the  end  of  the  last  world  war 
and  is  expected  to  be  over  125  million 
by  the  end  #  the  century. 

Ittetoot  even  control  the  irrespon- 
sibinty  of  -Senator  Jesse  Helms  of 
IfoilhOtrotina.  who,  like  the  ghouls 
of  the  Middle  Ages  who  stripped  the 
wounded  on  the  battlefield,  called  a 

meeting  theotherday  in  the  middle  of 

the*  present  crisis  to  announce  tbat  the 
Mexican  Section  of 1982  had  been  a 
fraud  and  to  suggest,  that ' maybe 
Pre^dem  de  la  Madrid  ritpuhl  be  im¬ 
peached. 

Fortunately.  Senator  HelmsTs  back 
ueagbbor  pcdiQr  has  few  supporters  in 
Washington.  There  aire  some  here' 
Who  would:  rather  concentrate  on  the: 

political  ■;  ccaruption ;  jand  on^jwuty 
government  in  Mexico  than  remiem- ' 
feartbatalone  in  LatinAmerica,  Mex-  - 
Ten's  one-party  Government,  has  at 
least  kept  the  peace  and  avoided  a 
military  dictatorship  for  over  half  a 
century.  :  ■  '*-  • 

The  United  States  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  monetary  organizations  are 
justified-  in  calling  for-  economic  re¬ 
forms  in  Mexico  before  shoveling 
more  and  more  billions  into  the  mess, 

bat  there’s  flfiinit  to  the  sacrifices  the 
Mexicans  can -make  under  present 
drcnmstances  without  inviting  vio¬ 
la**  to  the  streets  and  provoking  the 
ancient  Mexican  Jmstffity  against  the 
gringos  and  bankers  to  the  North. . 

Washington  thinks  of  these  deeper 
economic  and  philosophic  questions 
only  fitfully.  They  have  ,  not  been 
riven  - the  priority  they  deserve. 
President  Reagan,  for  example; ' 
sorted  his  stewardship  with  a  visit  til 
Mexico,  but  he  has  talked  moreabout 
the  menace  of  Nicaragua  In  the  last 
month  than  hebas-taDted-about  the. 

fire  fo  the  Mexican  in  the  lari , 

^i/SeUafted  States  has  one  truly 
enflclai  relationship  with  another 
ZSw,  that  country  is  Mexico/: 
tynH.ni  D.  ROgBW.  former  Assistant 
cgcteary  of  State  for  Latin  Amer- 
SmAHairs,  wrote  the  other. day* 

■M-p  Washington  Post. 

nati  on  am  choose  its  friends, 
Knt  not  its  neighbors,  we  and  Mexico 
toftw  together, Wehad 
learn'  to  exist  ride  by  side,  with 

in- 


By  Benno  C.  Schmidt  Jr. 

.  -  New  Haven 

resident  Reagan's  long- 
expected  chance  to  re¬ 
shape  the  United  .States 
Supreme  Court  has  pre¬ 
sented  itself  at  last,  and 
the  President  has  seized 
it  in  a  way  that  signals  a  watershed  in 
the  history’of  the  Court. 

•  With  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burg¬ 
er’s  announcement  that  he  will  step 
down  at  the  end  of  the  Court's  current 
term;  the  President's  nominations  of 
Associate  Justice  William  B.  Rehn¬ 
quist  to  become  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Judge  Antonin 
Scalia  t  a  become  an  Associate  Justice 
are  plainly  designed  to  produce  seis¬ 
mic  change  in  the  content  of  our  con¬ 
stitutional  law  and  in  the  role  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  our  political  sys¬ 
tem.  Despite  the  prospects  for  radical 
change;  one  assumes  that  because  of 
the  exceptional  ability  and  unques¬ 
tioned  integrity  of  the  two  men,  Sen¬ 
ate  confirmation  will  be  quick  and 
easy. 

The  naming  of  a  new  Chief  Justice 
tends  to  produce  a  special  sense  of 
impending  change  in  the  Court.  Part¬ 
ly,  this  is  symbolic.  Ever  since  our 
fourth  Chief  Justice,  the  incompara¬ 
ble  John  Marshall,  put  his  nationalist 
stamp  on  the  Court  in  his  seminal  34- 
year  tenure  from  1801  to  1835,  periods 
in  the  Court’s  history  have  tended  to 
be  identified  by  the  tenures  of  Chief 
Justices.  The  Court  is  the  symbol  of 
continuity  in  our  nation's  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  institutional  embodiment  of 
our  Constitution,  which  is,  as  Mar¬ 
shall  once  said,  ‘'intended  to  endure 
for  all  ages  to -come.”  It  is  insulated 
from  electoral  rhythms,  outlasting 
administrations  and  large  enough  in 
its  membership  of  nine  so  as  almost 
never  to  be  recast  in  a  stroke.  The 
Chief  Justice  is  the  personal  embodi¬ 
ment  of  this  sense  of  continuity. 

It  signifies  in  our  history  that  along¬ 
side  our  40  Presidents  we  have  had 
only  15  Chief  Justices  and  that  sev¬ 
eral  in  addition  to  Marshall  have 
served  across  entire  eras  in  our  na¬ 
tion's  development.  -  Chief  Justice 
Burger,  after  all,  served  alongside 
four  Presidents  during  17  years  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  political  volatility. 

Beyond  longevity  and  symbolism,  a 
number  of  Chief  Justices  have  by  in¬ 
tellect.  personal  force  or  ability  to 
capture  the  nation’s  constitutional 
ideals  or  anxieties  dominated  the 
work  of  the  Court  as  a  whole  during 
their  tenures.  One  thinks  of  the  im¬ 
pact  of  Chief  Justices  Marshall  and 
Roger  Brooke  Taney  in  the  long 
sweep  of  their  successive  tenures 
from  1801  to  1865,  of  William  Howard 
Taft  in  the  1920’s,  of  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  in  the  1930's  and,  of  course,  of 
Earl  Warren  in  the  1950’s  and  1960’s. 

A  Chief  Justice  is  only  one  voice 
arid  vote  among  June,  to  be  sure.  But 
ti^pOw^&jireside  over  theLcqnf  er- 
ences^tfiat  set  the  Court’s  docket  and 
canvass  the  merits  of  cases  for  deci¬ 
sion.  to  assign  majority  opinions  or 
dissents  and  to  speak  out  on  basic 
questions  of  Federal  law  and  jurisdic¬ 
tion  can  be  profoundly  influential 
tools  in  the  bands  of  a  Chief  Justice 
who  will  use  them. 

.  It  is  bard,  even  when  looking  back, 
to  take  the  measure  of  a  period  in  the 
Court’s  history.  When  one  remem¬ 
bers  that  great  nation-building  juris¬ 
prudence  of  the  Marshall  Court  ended 
in  an  era  of  growing  state  challenges 
to  national  authority;  that  the  Taney 
Court  wound  up  with  a  fatal  embrace 
of  the  specter  of  slavery;  and  that  the 
demise  of  the  main  constitutional 
achievements  of  the  Warren  Court 
was  confidently  predicted  when  Chief 
Justice  Burger  and  three  other 
“strict  constructionists'’  —  Harry  A. 
Blackmun,  Lewis  F.  Powell  and  Mr. 
Rehnquist  —  were  appointed  to  the 
Court  by  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
within  a  space  of  three  years,  one 
sees  the  difficulty  of  appraising  the 
historical  significance  of  an  era  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  even  at  its  close. 

Will  William  Rehnquist  come  tube 
associated  with  the  great  Chief  Jus- 
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tices?  Will  he  lead  the  Court  to  a  vi¬ 
sion  of  constitutional  law  structure 
that  grips  the  nation,  to  decisions  that 
summon  up  in  an  enduring  way  our 
deep  constitutional  idealism? 

Justice  Rehnquist  is  a  person  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  intellectual  power  and 
utter  confidence  in  his  own  constitu¬ 
tional  convictions.  Like  the  man  he 
once  served  as  law  clerk,  Justice 
Robert  H.  Jackson,  Justice  Rehnquist 
is  a  masterly  writer  with  a  sharp  and 
sarcastic  pen.  He  is  a  warm  and  en¬ 
gaging  person,  without  pretense.  De¬ 
spite  his  rigid  and  systematic  consti¬ 
tutional  ideology,  he  has  an  open  and 
playful  manner  in  discussions.  He  is  a 
shrewd  tactician  in  the  arts  of  persua¬ 
sion.  He  has  the  qualities  of  intellect, 
strength  of  conviction  and  personality 
to  be  an  influential  Chief  Justice. 

The  question  is  whether  his  reac¬ 
tionary  constitutional  vision  is  so  out 
of  touch  with  that  of  his  colleagues 
and  the  temper  of  the  times  that  all 
his  powers  of  intellect  and  personality 
cannot  overcome  the  essential  isola¬ 
tion  that  has  been  the  overriding 
characteristic  of  his  service  on  the 
Court  to  date.  Partly,  of  course,  this 
question  turns  on  who  his  colleagues 
are  and  will  be. 

Judge  Scalia  seems  likely  to  be 
strong  ally  of  Justice  Rehnquist  on 
most  constitutional  issues,  in  har¬ 
mony  on  general  questions  of  consti¬ 
tutional  structure  and  philosophy. 
Judge  Scalia  is  himself  a  powerful  in¬ 
tellect  with  a  biting  and  effective  pen. 
He  has  scholarly  skills  in  massing 
data  and  argument  that  probably  ex¬ 
ceed  those  of  anyone  now  on  the 
Court.  He  has  a  gregarious,  winning 
personality.  He  seems  virtually  cer¬ 
tain  to  bring  tremendous  strengths  to 
Justice  Rehnquist’ s  reactionary  pro¬ 
gram.  With  Justice  Sandra  Day  O’¬ 
Connor,  they  will  make  a  formidable 
trio.  If  President  Reagan  makes  one 
or  two  more  appointments,  Justice 
Rehnquist  may  well  preside  over  a 
Court  with  a  like-minded  majority. 

The  consequences  would  be  strik¬ 
ing  to  contemplate  and  would  dis¬ 
tance  the  Rehnquist  Court  from  the 
Burger  Court  almost  as  much  as  from 
the  Warren  Court.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  tbat  the  Burger  Court  has  reaf¬ 
firmed  the  most  significant  constitu¬ 
tional  work  of  the  Warren  Court  in 
race  relations  and  reapporiionment, 
has  upheld  and  even  extended  the  es¬ 
sential  protections  of  freedom  of  the 
press  created  by  the  Warren  Court 
and  has  left  largely  Intact  several 
major  dements  of  the  Warren 
Court’s  work  in  criminal  procedure. 

Moreover,  by  most  measures  of 
judicial  activism  and  doctrinal  inno¬ 
vation,  the  Burger  Court  exceeded  in 
its  abortion  decisions  anything  done 
by  the  Warren  Court.  And  historians 
will  doubtless  see  the  Burger  Court's 
decision  to  expedite  the  Watergate 
tapes  case,  and  to  rush  the  matter  to 
judgment  before  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  could  conclude  its  im¬ 
peachment  proceedings  against 
President  Nixon,  as  one  of  the  prime 
crisis-resolving  initiatives  in  the 
Court’s  entire  history.  In  short,  for  all 
its  many  important  differences  with 
the  Warren  Court,  the  Burger  Court 


left  most  of  the  Warren  Court’s  con¬ 
stitutional  legacy  intact,  and  em¬ 
barked  on  several  major  activist 
forays  of  its  own. 

Now,  presumably,  William  Rehn¬ 
quist  will  have  his  chance  as  Chief 
Justice  to  lead  the  Supreme  Court 
away  from  the  activist,  constitutional 
premises  and  methods  of  the  Warren 
Court.  Justice  Rehnquisi’s  record  is 
sharply  at  odds  with  virtually  all 
major  aspects  of  the  Warren  Court’s 
constitutional  innovations. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  nation  is 
ready  for  a  reaction  in  constitutional 
fundamentals.  The  Warren  Court's 
valiant  efforts  to  exorcise  the  consti¬ 
tutional  demon  of  racism  required 
the  Court  to  upset  long-held  patterns 
or  deference  to  state  courts  and  state 
legislatures.  Racism  was  ingrained 
not  only  in  state  laws  dealing  ex¬ 
plicitly  with  race  but  also  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  state  criminal  laws 
and  state  election  laws,  and  in  slate 
responses  to  exercises  of  freedom  of 
expression,  particularly  in  the 
streets.  The  patterns  of  Federal  judi¬ 
cial  dominance  that  emerged  to  pro¬ 
mote  racial  equality,  however,  were 
not  limited  to  race  relations,  and  ac¬ 
tivism  in  pursuit  of  racial  equality 
easily  and  naturally  led  to  activism  in 
pursuit  of  other  constitutional  ends. 

The  Warren  Court’s  activism 
rested  on  the  notion  that  the  Supreme 
Court  must  pursue  the  long-deferred 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  blacks  be¬ 
cause  of  their  exclusion  from  political 
participation  and  from  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  criminal  law,  and  because 
segregation  reduced  blacks  to  the 
status  of  legal  outcasts.  But  now  that 


black  people  are.  at  least  in  rudimen¬ 
tary  and  formal  ways,  participants  in 
politics  and  law  administration,  the 
premise  that  judicial  activism  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  constitutional  protec¬ 
tion  of  minorities  is  under  challenge. 
This  threatens  further  constitutional 
progress  for  black  people,  and  once 
habits  of  judicial  deference  set  in  with 
respect  to  race  they  will  tend  to 
generalize  themselves  throughout 
constitutional  law,  as  did  the  habits  of 
activism  before. 

For  the  past  50  years,  our  constitu¬ 
tional  law  has  been  playing  out  pat¬ 
terns  set  in  motion  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Revolution  of  1938,  when  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  as  reconstituted  by 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  retreated 
from  judicial  activism  in  economic 
regulation  and  began  to  build  a  theory 
of  activism  for  protection  of  minority 
rights  and  civil  liberties.  In  many 
ways,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  the 
great  Chief  Justice  of  the  1930’s,  is  the 
doctrinal  godfather  of  the  Warren 
Court. 

The  nominations  of  Justice  Rehn¬ 
quist  and  Judge  Scalia  represent  a 
major  challenge  to  this  jurisprudence 
of  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  that 
traces  back  to  the  1930’s.  In  their  ap¬ 
proach  to  civil  liberties,  and  perhaps 
civil  rights  as  well,  they  stand  for  a 
degree  of  deference  to  the  states  and 
to  the  political  branches  that  paral¬ 
lels  the  hands-off  approach  to  review 
of  economic  regulation  taken  by  the 
Supreme  Court  since  the  1930’s.  Thus, 
these  appointments  constitute  a 
greater  challenge  to  the  received 
tradition  of  constitutional  law  than 
any  we  have  seen  for  a  half  century .□ 


Frances  -Teller 


Paraguay  for  the  Paraguayans 


By  Domingo  Laino 

have  been  living  in  exile  from 
my  native  Paraguay  since 
1982.  This  week,  I  am  going 
back  —  much  as  Benigno  S. 
Aquino  Jr.  tried  to  go  back  to 
the  Philippines  and  Kim  Dae 
Jung  went  back  toSouth  Korea  — -  to 
challenge  Gen.  Alfredo  Stroessner 
'■  and  assort  my  right  to  my  homeland. 

I  was  exiled  in  punishment  for  the 
;  “crime”  of  writing  a  book  about  Gen¬ 
eral  Stroessner's  good  friend,  the  late 
Gen.  Ahastasio  Somoza  Debayle  of 
.  Nicaragua.  When  I  have  tried  to  go 
home  over  the  past  four  years,  my 
cartes  been  turned  back  at  the  bor¬ 
derland  the  planes  I  have  been  on 
/have  been  denied  permission  to  land. 
I  have  repeatedly  offered  to  go  back 
and  stand  trial  for  any  charges  the 
Government  wishes  to  make  against 
me,  for  I  know  1  am  an  Innocent  man. 

Today,  as  when  I  left,  Paraguayans 
continue  to  struggle  with  the  same  de¬ 
crepit  regime  that  seized  power  in 
1954  and  has  ruled  ever  since  through 
an  unconstitutional  state  of  siege. 
.  “Peace  and  work  with  Stroessner”  is 
;  tite  regime’s  favorite  slogan,  and  it 
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has  plastered  those  words  all  over 
Asuncion  on  billboards  and  in  neon 
signs.  But  if  there  is  peace  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Stroessner,  why  has  he  needed  to 
maintain  a  state  of  siege  for  32  years? 
If  there  is  work,  why  does  one  out  of 
every  three  Paraguayans  have  to 
leave  the  country  in  search  of  a  job? 

Today’s  Paraguayans  are  increas¬ 
ingly  aware  of  the  winds  of  democ¬ 
racy  blowing  through  Latin  America 
—  in  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Brazil. 
They  also  take  hope  from  Haiti  and 
the  Philippines,  where  the  people 
have  banished  the  dictators  who 
dominated  their  nations  for  years. 

Even  more  important  is  the  shift 
Paraguayans  note  in  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration.  The  United  States  Am¬ 
bassador,  Clyde  Taylor,  has  estab¬ 
lished  contact  with  members  of  the 
Paraguayan  opposition,  expressing 
his  commitment  to  human  rights. 
These  gestures  have  offended  the 
dictatorship,  which  has  been  scath¬ 
ingly  critical  of  the  ambassador. 

.  Paraguayans  have  also  been  af¬ 
fected  by  the  foreign  debt  and  the  drop 
in  their  export  income;  both  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  country's  economic 
crisis,  and  have  created  grave  divi¬ 
sions  within  the  General's  Colorado 
Party.  Some  members  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  opposition  have  taken  to  the 
streets  of  Asuncion,  where  their  peace¬ 
ful  protests  have  been  met  by  violence. 


The  U.S. 
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There  is,  then,  increasing  pressure 
inside  the  country  for  a  transition  to 
democracy.  But  this  transition  can¬ 
not  be  peaceful  without  support  from 
abroad  and  from  the  armed  forces 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  church  has  already  assumed 
its  role  in  the  process  by  calling  for  a 
national  dialogue.  The  democratic 
forces  in  Paraguay  have  accepted  the 
call;  only  General  Stroessner  is  op¬ 
posed.  The  armed  forces  have  not  yet 
announced  their  position,  but  there  is 
some  hope  that  they  will  support  a 
political  opening. 

A  large  majority  of  officers  joined 
General  Siroessner's  party  only  be¬ 
cause  it  was  necessary  for  their  mili¬ 
tary  careers.  What’s  more,  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  last  decades  has  bene¬ 
fited  only  a  Tew  officers  at  the  top; 
many  soldiers  live  on  their  salaries 
and  suffer  from  the  same  economic 


pressures  the  average  citizen  does. 
Certainly,  those  officers  who  are 
loyal  to  their  institution  —  and  not  to 
the  Colorado  Party  —  are  gradually 
preparing  to  join  the  church  as  a 
force  for  a  peaceful  transition. 

Paraguay's  political  parties  will 
have  a  less  crucial  role  in  the  transi¬ 
tion,  for  they  have  been  weakened  by 
General  Stroessner's  “divide  and 
rule”  tactics.  Yet  it  remains  impor¬ 
tant  that  no  single  political  party  be 
allowed  to  dominate  the  period  of 
transition  —  certainly  not  the  Gen¬ 
eral's  party.  It  is  up  to  us  Paraguay¬ 
ans,  then,  to  strengthen  the  other  par¬ 
ties,  reinforcing  their  sense  of  their 
rights  and  obligations  as  they  prepare 
to  govern. 

This  optimistic  scenario  will  de¬ 
pend  in  large  part  on  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States.  General  Stroessner 
has  been  engulfed  by  economic  prob¬ 
lems  of  his  own  making.  Over  the 
next  six  months,  the  World  Bank  and. 
the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  will  consider  some  $245  million 
in  loans  to  Paraguay.  If  Washington 
backs  these  loans,  it  will  extend  a  life¬ 
line  to  the  oldest  dictatorship  In  the 
Americas.  If  the  United  States 
chooses  to  deny  General  Stroessner 
its  economic,  political  and  moral  sup¬ 
port,  the  Paraguayan  people  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  advance  toward  a  new  life  in 
freedom  from  fear.  □ 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Flora  Lewis 

The 

Confusion 

Plot 


PARIS 

President  Reagan  now  describes 
the  recent  Soviet  arms  control 
proposals  as  a  “serious  effort" 
and  calls  for  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
Union  to  "leave  behind  suspicion  be- 
■  tween  our  peoples  and  replace  it  with 
understanding.” 

Never  mind  that  this  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent  who  has  often  used  some  very 
different  language  about  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  their  regime.  It  seems  in¬ 
vidious  to  repeat  it.  These  are  also  the 
Moscow  proposals  that  were  repeat¬ 
edly  brushed  aside  by  Administration 
leaders  as  mere  propaganda. 

The  Administration  has  said  in  se¬ 
quence  tbat  SALT  II  is  dead,  that  the 
U.S.  will  no  longer  observe  its  Limita¬ 
tions,  that  it  is  not  dead  but  just 
stopped  existing  because  of  Soviet 
violations,  that  the  U.S.  won't  build 
more  nuclear  weapons  than  the  Rus¬ 
sians  do,  and  that  Washington's  pur¬ 
pose  is  not  to  undermine  SALT  IT  but  to 
go  cm  to  dismantling  more  weapons 
under  a  new,  more  rigorous  treaty. 

It  has  said  that  it  will  abide  by  the 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty,  that  the 
treaty  is  really  elastic  anyway  and 
can  accommodate  Star  Wars  devel¬ 
opment,  and  that  it  doesn’t  like  the 
Soviet  request  for  a  commitment  not 
to  denounce  the  A.B.M.  treaty  for  15 
to  20  years.  It  refuses  to  negotiate  on 
an  end  to  all  nuclear  tests. 

Last  winter,  before  most  of  this,  a 
Soviet  official  who  is  supposed  to  be 
something  of  an  expert  on  America 
asked  seriously  if  Washington  was 
determined  to  bewilder  and  disorient 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  with  conflicting 
policy  statements. 

Now,  after  the  initially  cold  re¬ 
sponses  to  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  latest 
proposals,  some  of  them  echoing 
previous  American  offers,  Soviet  offi¬ 
cials  turn  around  the  quip  that  Brit¬ 
ain’s  Foreign  Minister  Sir  Geoffrey 
Howe  made  tellingly  about  Moscow 
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over  a  year  ago.  “Washington,”  they 
say,  “won’t  take  yes  for  an  answer." 

Russians  are  prone  to  suspect  con¬ 
spiracies.  their  history  is  studded 
with  plots.  They  are  probably  going 
too  far  if  they  suppose  there  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  team  in  some  underground  Wash¬ 
ington  situation  room  masterminding 
contradictory  policy  statements  so 
Moscow  won’t  know  what  to  think. 
The  surface  evidence  doesn’t  require 
a  great  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
though,  to  conclude  that  somebody 
somewhere  is  busy  making  sure  that 
signals  are  regularly  crossed. 

It  isn’t  surprising  to  bear  questions 
about  a  confusion  plot.  Others  wonder 
whether  Washington  is  engaged  in  un¬ 
usually  clever  negotiating  tactics  to 
reach  a  dramatically  important  com¬ 
promise,  reversing  the  arms  race  and 
reassuring  the  nervous  world. 

Le  Monde’s  correspondent  reported 
as  equal  and  opposite  likelihoods  that 
Mr.  Reagan  does  want  a  treaty  and 
that  he  just  wants  to  head  off  Con¬ 
gressional  and  allied  reaction  to  his 
abandonment  of  SALT  II. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  visible  decision 
to  set  forth  coherent,  consistent,  cogent 
statements  of  American  policy,  so  that 
both  friends  and  adversaries  can  know 
what  to  expect  from  the  U.S. 

It  is  often  said  tbat  the  Russians 
know  more  about  the  formulation  of 
U.S.  policy  than  the  U.S.  knows  about 
theirs,  partly  because  much  more  in¬ 
formation  is  available  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  they  train  a  lot  of  people  to  spend 
their  lives  studying  America. 

But  the  “white  noise”  that  echoes  all 
over  Washington  seems  to  make  it  just 
as  hard  for  them  to  read  the  U.S.  cor¬ 
rectly  as  Moscow's  secrecy  does  in 
Mocking  American  analysis.  Various 
Administration  spokesmen  as  well  as 
important  members  of  Congress  and 
people  of  influence  go  off  in  so  many  di¬ 
rections  that  the  streamers  merely 
flap,  without  a  prevailing  wind. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  evidently  made  a 
mistake  in  February  when  he  held  out 
for  promise  of  “progress”  before  set¬ 
ting  a  date  for  the  next  summit,  which 
he  agreed  in  Geneva  with  Mr.  Reagan 
to  hold  in  the  U.S.  this  year.  His  ex¬ 
perts  seemed  to  think  Mr.  Reagan  was 
so  eager  for  the  meeting  that  conces¬ 
sions  could  be  extracted  beforehand. 
Now  he  is  caught  on  his  precondition 
and  Is  having  trouble  wriggling  off. 

But  the  summit  is  in  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev's  interest,  at  least  as  much  as  in 
Mr.  Reagan’s,  because  just  exchang¬ 
ing  visits  to  each  other’s  countries 
might  help  a  little  in  getting  mes¬ 
sages  through  and  understood. 

There  isn’t  much  chance  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  either  side  will  "leave 
suspicion  behind.”  Administration  zig¬ 
zag  talk  only  serves  to  increase  it,  in¬ 
cluding  the  suspicion  that  Washington 
is  deliberately  scheming  to  confuse. 

Marxists  claim  they  have  a  “scien¬ 
tific”  method  of  analysis,  and  they 
aren't  much  good  at  handling  non¬ 
sense.  But  perplexing  the  Russians 
can’t  help  the  U.S.  move  toward  the 
“safer  and  more  peaceful”  world  Mr. 
Reagan  says  he  wants.  It  is  time  to 
explode  the  confusion-plot  theory  and 
enounce  clear  policy.  □ 
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‘Arsenic’  Returning  to  Broadway 


By  LESLIE  BENNETTS 


Devoted  to  each  other  and  to 
their  charities,  the  Brew¬ 
ster  sisters  are  renowned 
for  their  thoughtfulness  as 
they  donate  toys  to  poor 
children,  make  soup  for  the  ill  and 
jam  for  the  healthy,  and  lavish  their 
neighborly  attentions  on  all  who  need 
them.  This  includes  elderly  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  lonely  and  homeless. 
For  them,  the  Brewsters’  favorite 
charity  is  murder. 

So  far  the  ladies  have  killed  11  (or  is 
it  12?)  old  men,  helping  their  callers 
to  attain  eternal  peace  with  great  dis¬ 
patch.  thanks  to  a  deliciwis  concoc¬ 
tion  of  homemade  elderberry  wine 
liberally  dosed  with  arsenic,  strych¬ 
nine  and  cyanide. 

Mass  murder  might  seem  an  un¬ 
likely  subject  for  a  Broadway  comedy 
even  now,  let  alone  45  years  ago, 
when  “Arsenic  and  Old  Lace”  first 
arrived  on  the  stage.  Indeed,  several 
hours  before  it  opened,  Howard  Lind¬ 
say  shook  Russel  Crouse's  hand  and 
said,  “It  is  my  studied  conviction  that 
we  either  have  a  very  big  hit  or  we 
will  both  be  run  out  at  town  by  an  out¬ 
raged  citizenry." 

As  it  turned  out.  Mr.  Lindsay  and 
Mr.  Crouse,  the  play's  producers,  did 
indeed  have  a  very  big  hit.  “Arsenic" 
ran  for  four  years  on  Broadway,  was 
made  into  a  Frank  Capra  movie  star¬ 
ring  Cary  Grant,  and  has  maintained 
its  status  as  one  of  the  most  popular 
plays  in  the  country  ever  since.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  never  received  a  major 
New  York  revival  until  now. 

That  will  change  Thursday,  when  a 
new  production  starring  Jean  Staple- 
ton,  Polly  Holliday  and  Tcmy  Roberts 
opens  at  the  46th  Street  Theater.  Di¬ 
rected  by  Brian  Murray,  whose  most 
recent  credit  is  the  staging  of  last  sea¬ 
son's  revival  of  “Hay  Fever,”  “Ar¬ 
senic”  also  features  William  Hickey 
and  Abe  Vigoda. 

Although  the  playwright  of  record 
is  Joseph  Kesselring,  “Arsenic"  was 
substantially  rewritten  by  Mr.  Lind¬ 
say  and  Mr.  Crouse,  themselves  play¬ 
wrights  who  were  simultaneously  en¬ 
joying  another  hit  with  “Life  With  Fa¬ 
ther."  As  Mr.  Crouse  later  observed, 
a  play  whose  principal  characters  are 
“murderers  or  maniacs  or  both”  and 
whose  love  scenes  consist  of  several 
altercations  in  which  the  leading  man 
tells  the  ingenue  to  go  home  and  stop 
bothering  him  seemed  to  d ety  the  pre¬ 
vailing  conventions  of  the  stage. 
When  asked  why  they  decided  to 
stage  “Arsenic"  anyway,  Mr.  Crouse 
replied  cheerfully  that  he  and  Mr. 
Lindsay  were  “both  nuts.” 

“It  was  a  big  question  mark. 
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Eileen  DutijL-GnpUc  Houm 

Boris  Karloff  in  the  original  version — “Arsenic”  paid  back 
its  investors  at  a  ratio  of  40  to  one. 


whether  or  not  it  would  be  a  success, 
because  it  was  such  a  wild  idea,”  re¬ 
calls  Dorothy  Stickney,  Mr.  Lind¬ 
say’s  widow.  “I  think  this  play  was 
the  first  of  its  kind,  and  it  came  as  a 
surprise.  But  no  one  was'  offended. 
Everyone  just  laughed  and  laughed.” 

They  laughed  for  years;  with  1,444 
performances,  “Arsenic"  became 
one  of  the  longest-running  plays  ever 
staged  on  Broadway,  as  well  as  a  per¬ 


ennial  favorite  for  stock  and  amateur 
productions.  It  has  consistently 
ranked  among  the  two  or  three  mast 
frequently  produced  plays  of  the  last 
four  decades,  along  with  "You  Can’t 
Take  It  With  You,”  and  “Arsenic” 
has  also  been  produced  around  the 
world,  in  countries  ranging  from 
Rumania  to  Brazil. 

Given  its  enduring  popularity,  no¬ 
body  connected  with  the  current  re¬ 


vival  seems  to  be  able  to  borne  up 
with  a  good  reason  why  the  play  has¬ 
n’t  returned  to  Broadway  before  this. 
"1  have  no  idea,”  says  Anna  Crouse, 
Russel’s  widow  and  the  mother  of 
Lindsay  Crouse,  the  actress,  and 
Timothy  Crouse,  a  writer.  “People 
are  under  the  impression  that  every¬ 
body’s  seen  it,  maybe  because  the 
movie  gets  seen  a  lot.  But  hopefully 
there  will  be  a  whole  new  audience  for 
iL" 

Indeed,  those  who  have  only  seen 
the  movie  are  likely  to  be  surprised 
by  the  play;  the  screenplay  made 
considerable  alterations  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  script,  including  the  substitution 
of  a  sugar-coated  ending.  The  current 
revival  follows  the  play  faithfully, 
down  to  the  last  deliciously  gruesome 
scene,  aod  restores  the  previously  ex¬ 
cised  fun  Lindsay  and  Crouse  had  at 
the  expense  of  drama  critics,  amnyig 
other  satirical  targets. 

“We  all  have  ideas  about  the  play,” 
Mr.  Murray  notes.  "It  seems  like 
something  very  familiar  —  but  when 
I  reread  it,  1  found  bow  many  layers 
there  were  in  it  that  I  didn't  remem¬ 
ber.  Capra  rewrote  it  in  a  lot  of  ways; 
he  had  Cary  Grant,  and  it  was  war¬ 
time,  and  l  think  he  tried  to  make  ft 
into  a  romantic  comedy.  He  took  a  lea 
of  the  satirical  edges  out  of  it.  But  this  - 
is  a  play  that  has  a  definite  blackness 
about  the  comedy/’ 

In  addition  to  the  Brewster  sisters, 
the  characters  include  their  three 
nephews :  Mortimer,  the  drama  critic 
for  a  leading  newspaper;  Jonathan, 
who  has  just  escaped  from  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  criminally  insane;  and 
Teddy,  who  thinks  be  is  Teddy  Roose¬ 
velt  and  spends  much  of  his  tim«» 
down  in  the  basement  digging  what 
he  believes  to  be  locks  for  the 
Panama  Canal  (holes  put  to  good  use 
by  his  aunts  as  final  resting  places  for 
their  gentlemen  callers,  whom  Teddy 
obligingly  buries  after  being  told  they 
are  victims  of  yellow  fever).  Morti¬ 
mer  glumly  describes  his  family  as 
“what  you’d  expect  if  Strindberg  had 
written  ‘Hellzapoppin.’  ”  . 

For  Mr.  Roberts,  who  plays  Morti¬ 
mer,  the  movie  —  a  regular  feature 
on  late-night  television  as  well  as  the 
revival  circuit  —  represented  a  sig¬ 
nificant  stumbling  block.  “1  thought 
Cary  Grant  was  wonderful,”  he  says, 
“and  it’s  very  difficult  to  erase  that 
kind  of  image  from  my  mind  l*m  not 
sure  I’ve  been  successful.  But  if  you 
have  to  do  it  eight  times  a  week,  you 
can  quickly  run  dry  if  all  you’re  doing 
is  re-creating  the  outlines  of  another 
idea.  The  trick  is  to  try  to  discover  it 
anew  for  yourself,  and  to  do  it  as  no¬ 
body  else  ever  could  have  done  it.” 

His  own  Mortimer  has  turned  out  to 
be  somewhat  differenL  “I’ve  tried 


not  to  make  him  dapper  in-the.way, 
Mr.  Grant  was  dapper,  or  .  In ‘  com- 
mawL  as  he  was  always  in  com- 


tafldr  every  service  to  the  religious 

persuasion  of  the  deceased,  compile 
with  appropriate  hymns.  Combining 

enfinimiSQfiSS  WltH. 


mand,”  Mr.  Roberts  ’explains.  '-""If  .  the  sisters’  dizzy  solicitousness  wt n 
think  I’ve  attempted  tomato  him^  the  inescapable  fact  that  their  hobby 


what  the.  play  says  he  was  before  he:'  ishomfcide proveda  delicate  task  for 
became  a  drama  critic,  winch  waifa  '  the  director  as  well  as  tbe  actresses . 
real  estate  reporter  —  a.  guy  who’s  ‘ .  “it’s  a  .fragile  play,”  .Mr.  Murray 
really  not,  that  sophisticated,  -per—  says.  “If  there’s  anything  thats 
haps,. or  that  charming^  He's  a  bit  '  knowing  or  tough,  that  gets  away 
toore£stractod>abs^-ami(^,a:bj^'  -  front  the  essential  -.Innocence  of  the 
more  of  a  bumbler — and  therefore,  people;  then  it  becomes  quite  ugly, 
hopefully,  what  he's  confronted  with '  They  can  become  gbouls.  The  Charm 
is  all  themore  horrific  for  hinLMorn-  -  ofit  lies  in  their  innocence  and  the 
mer  gets  hysterical  at  times  because ,  purity  of  their  motives.’’  •• 
he’s  the  onfy  sanepecsoQ  in  the  midst .  .  The  spooky  aspects  of  the  play  are 
of  a  madhouse.” :  v  •  7  •  ••  constantly  relieved' -by.  laughter;  of 

The  abkfuitousoess  of  “Arsenic?  iav  course,  jahcUhat too  helps  banish  any 
stock  and  amateur.  productions  is  at- .  of  grimaess.  “The  scary  mo- 

.  ’"’'V'  ments  are Scary.but the  farcical  mo- 
ments  break  that  completely.”  Mr. 

.  S: . -y-." -Murray  says.  l.r; 

The  play  has  been, 

produced  around:  T;  Lmdsgy  .and  Mr.  Crouse  when  Mr. 
■m  .  ,  4  -  Kesselringsem  &;t©  Miss  Stickney  in 

the  world  for  thcf  irr'  hopes  riiat-sbe  would  agree  to  play 
^  -  one' of; the  Brefivstersisters.  “ft  was 

Igct  fniir  Hepurl/ic  not  weB  written,  but  the  whole  idea 
IdSL  lour  aecaaes.  :  .  was  Stickney,  who 

■  was  Ci^Starrirtg  with  her  husband  in 
“Life  .WthEtoher"  at  the  time.  “I 

■  got  tb  miigJiii^  &j  oyer  the  script  that 

tested  to  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Roberts,  toward  got  -  interested  and  said; 
Miss  Holliday  add  Miss  Stapleton  'Whaiey^  a^  at?’  I. 

have  all  done  the  fday  before.  Indeed,  :sfid,  ‘Howard^an^traae  of  the  fiiMi- 
Miss  Holliday  agreed  to  sigh  on  for  V « Pye^Vm'Tead. r  ” 
the  new  production  partly  because  •'  ■'  The -  original  .  production  had  23 
she  had  so  much  fun  doing  it  years  -backers,  most  of  whom  contributed 
ago  in  stock.  However.  Miss  Staple-  $S00  eacfi,r  aW^px  obe  put  op  the 
ton’s  previous  experience  was  a  munificem  sanr  of;$7^00.  The  wlH)le 
deterrent.  .  ..  which 

“I  said,  •‘Oh,  no,  I’ve  done  it  a  cou-  “emerf ~  4iveS?yv  expensive,”  Mrs. 
pie  of  times,’  ’’she  reports.  “I  didn't  CrtWS»reporta6^^iea«ise  two  years 
thi^k  I'd  like  it  that  much.  Finally  t  . earii^/Ufe  TSS^fi:. FStiieiJ-  only  cost 
thought,  well,  ail  right,  I’il  reread  1L‘,'  7 :  ->•/  .  , 

And  I  did,  and  said.  There’s  muring  •  /  “Arsenic”  ‘tflrfied  into  a  gold  mine.  ■ 
wrong  with  this  nlav/  When  I  started ‘  -  payloeMtifeiavestDrs  at  a  ratio  of 


tested  to  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Roberts,  Btowanf 
Miss  EolUday  add  .Miss  Stapleton  'Whatew 
have  all  done  the  play  before.  Indeed,  ;  ^ 

Miss  Holliday  agreed  to  sign  on  tor 
the  new  production  partly  because  -  Tbe\_o 
she  had  so  much  fun  doing  it  years  " 
ago  in  stock.  However,  Miss  Staple-  I50B  eac 
ton’s  previous  -  experience  was  a  ;  munifice 
deterrent.  ...  Prodbcti' 

“I  said,  *Oh,  no,  I’ve  done  it:a  cou-  sgeroeo 
pie  of  times,’  ”  she  reports- “I  didn’t'  ■Cronse"! 
think  I’d  like  it  that  much.  Finally  t 
thought,  well,  ail  right,  I’il  reread  It *’ 
And  I  did,  and  said,  Thao’s  nothing  A3?® 
wrong  with  this  play.*  When  I  staked  :'  paying® 
■  rehearsing  with  Polly,  T  thought,  40 
•Ahat  Now  I  know  why  Tdidn’thayea ;  TJngsay 
happy  experience  before.’  Thecast-  ^^wertfkot 
ing  made  a  great  difference.  It’s  so  '  faiutatio 
important  that  those  two  sisters  *^*5*  ' 
Mend.  The  sisters  must  be  an  ensem--  Money-» 
ble;  one  picks  up  a  speech  where  the  Times 
other  leaves  off.  They’re  so  well  at-  7  airnmt  i 
tuned  to  each  other,  .and  know!  each  ing  to  r 
other’s  miqds  so  well,  after  tivingm-  -  Whether 
gether  all  their  lives  ■—  sort  of  rwfar '  ^Wig'fiha 
types.”  -their-pr 

A  sweetly  dotty  pair  who  give  each seet^but 
of  their  victims  a  premier  funeral,  repent  ill 
Aunt  Abby  and  Aunt  Martha  carefully  tBeTriWTO 


40  the  firm  of 

Zfipsay &Croase  to  their  investors 

-  Lucky  Stiff,” 
“Dear  Tax-Raya/’ '  and  -  “Yon 
Money-Mad  People/’  ■*  . 

Tim^fcav^cfia^pd,ofcourse;  the 
7  current  revival  co^  $70O,OOO,  accord¬ 
ing  .to'  fe  .prqdiic^j  FIfiiot  Martin. 

•  Whether  contemporary  theatergoers 
rwTgfiha<%^36^^?e»airalling  as 

-  th^"-  predeeeSS&*^  reBiains  to  be 


rec rat, 


tbedimate  all 


Kurosawa’s  Mighty  ‘Ran’ 
Weathers  the  Seasons 


I  Surname  Ganie  v-  - 


By  VINCENT  CAN  BY 

In  any  context,  in  any  year,  the  grandeur  of  Akira  Kuro¬ 
sawa’s  “Ran"  could  not  go  easily  unrecognized.  One 
would  have  to  be  willfully  blind.  In  this  mingy  season, 
however,  "Ran”  is  almost  a  religious  experience — an 
epiphany,  a  reminder  that  there  still  can  be  life  before 
one  softens  to  death  in  the  ooze  of  late  20th-century  popu¬ 
lar  culture.  “Ran”  stands  above  all  other  1985-86  movies 
with  the  implacable  presence  of  a  force  of  nature. 

That,  at  least,  was  the  revivifying  impression  on  see¬ 
ing  it  again  at  the  Cinema  Studio  the  other  afternoon, 
nearly  nine  months  after  watching  it  the  first  time  at  the 
New  York  Film  Festival. 

It’s  difficult  to  write  about  “Ran"  without  making  it 
sound  terribly  worthy  —  the  sort  of  movie  that’s  a  solemn 
duty  to  see.  Everything  about  it  is  intimidating. 

It’s  the  Z7th  feature  of  this  most  celebrated  of  Japa¬ 
nese  directors,  one  of  the  two  most  long-lived  of  still-ac¬ 
tive.  contemporary  film  makers  —  the  other  being  John 
Huston  who,  at  80,  has  a  slight  edge  on  the  76-year-old 
Kurosawa. 

With  the  popular  success  of  “Ran,”  it’s  clear  that 
Kurosawa  remains  a  glorious  anachronism  —  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  self-absorbed  artist  in  a  field  that’s  totally  de¬ 
pendent  on  profits  from  investments  that  (considering  all 
of  the  other  needs  of  our  society)  are  unconscionably  ex¬ 
travagant.  Yet  he  doesn’t  make  movies  that,  by  the 
stretch  of  anybody’s  imagination,  could  be  said  to  possess 
built-in  appeal. 

He’s  survived  into  old  age  in  an  art  ravaged  by  the 
constant  search  for  the  “new.”  He’s  persisted  in  making 
only  those  films  that  express  his  own  concerns  (with, 
among  other  things,  man's  moral  responsibilities  and  his 
relation  to  the  universe),  in  a  style  that  pays  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  current  fashions  but,  instead,  is  virtually  an  anthol¬ 
ogy  of  cinema  from  its  earliest  days  to  the  present.  It’s  not 
an  arbitrary  style,  but  a  form  dictated  by  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  that,  iq  turn,  is  illuminated  by  visual  eloquence. 

Brought  in  an  a  budget  of  $12  million  (which  is  ap¬ 
proximately  half  of  what  “Ghostbusters”  cost),  “Ran"  is 
the  most  expensive  film  ever  made  in  Japan.  What’s  even 
more  Intimidating  is  that  it's  Kurosawa's  version  of 
Shakespeare’s  “King  Lear.” 

“Ran,”  which  translates  as  either  “chaos”  or  “tur¬ 
moil,”  is  long  —  just  under  three  hours  —  but  it’s  also  a 
rousing,  exotically  costumed,  period  melodrama  that 
works  from  the  viscera  upward  to  the  brain.  It’s  an  epic 
whose  spectacularly  staged  and  photographed  battle 
scenes  (equaled  only  by  those  in  Olivier's  "Henry  V")  are 
both  functions  of  the  fable  being  told  and  hallucinatory 
representations  of  the  emotional  chaos  in  which  Hidetora, 
the  film’s  gullible  old  Lear,  finds  himself. 

Hidetora  is  not  really  Lear,  nor  is  “Ran"  a  “King 
Lear”  transposed  to  feudal  Japan.  Kurosawa  has  bor¬ 
rowed  what  he  wanted  from  Shakespeare  (which  is  quite 
a  lex)  to  give  bleak  point  to  the  apparently  well-known  leg¬ 
end  of  Motonari  Mori,  a  16th-century  warlord  whose  three 
sons  are  regarded  as  examples  of  filial  virtue  in  Japan- 
Feeling  that  Shakespeare  never  adequately  explained 
why  Lear  brought  down  such  a  terrible  fate  on  himself, 
Kurosawa  has  supplied  his  own  reasons  while  turning  a 
favorite  tale  inside  out. 

Hidetora,  now  a  vain,  arrogant,  physically  failing  ty¬ 
rant  of  70,  has  acquired  his  vast  domain  during  a  life  de¬ 
voted  to  nonstop  wars  of  a  ferocity  and  brutality  that,  he 
fondly  believes  in  his  dotage,  have  led  to  this  time  of 
peace  and  plenty.  He  has  married  off  his  two  eldest  sons 
to  the  daughters  of  defeated  chiefs  and,  as  “Ran”  opens, 
is  considering  bids  from  two  other  warlords  who  offer 
their  daughters  in  marriage  to  Hidetora’s  youngest  son. 
Saburo. 


At  this  marriage  conference,  the  old  man  announces 
that  he’s  retiring.  He’s  dividing  his  lands  among  the  three 
sons  and  asks  them  to  swear  allegiance  to  him  and  to  one 
another.  Only  Saburo  objects,  not  because  he’s  an  inno¬ 
cent  but  because  he  realizes  that  such  a  fragile  under¬ 
standing  will  be  no  adequate  defense  against  the  violence 
and  greed  that  are  his  father’s  most  enduring  legacies. 

Saburo  is  immediately  banished,  but  it’s  not  his 
brothers  who  are  the  principal  causes  of  Hidetora’s  undo¬ 
ing  —  they’re  totally  faithless,  but  not  very  imaginative. 
Kurosawa’s  most  nervy  invention  is  Lady  Kaede,  the  deli¬ 
cate,  seemingly  self-e  facing  wife  of  Hidetora’s  eldest  son. 
Taro.  At  the  proper  time,  Kaede  becomes  an  amalgam  of 
Goneril,  Regan  and  Lady  Macbeth,  though  she's  a  woman 
fired  not  by  ambition  but  by  revenge  on  the  clan  that  mur¬ 
dered  her  family  and  installed  her  in  luxurious  bondage. 

As  played  by  Mieko  Harada,  Lady  Kaede  is  so  su¬ 
premely,  breath  takingly  evil  that  her  audacity  is  exhila¬ 
rating.  She’s  a  spellbinding  woman  and  a  character  of 
truly  Shakespearean  proportions.  She  can  hold  a  dagger 
to  a  man’s  throat  one  minute,  and  start  slowly  to  cut,  and, 
in  the  next  minute,  seduce  the  poor  fellow  so  effectively 
that  he  thinks  he  doesn’t  want  to  live  without  her. 

There  are  plenty  of  parallels  to  “Lear”  in  “Ran,"  in¬ 
cluding  the  faithful  Fool,  the  “mad”  scenes  on  a  Japanese 
heath,  and  even  some  lines  (“I  have  tales  to  tell,  forgive¬ 
ness  to  ask”),  but  “Ran"  is  a  magnificent  original. 

It  couldn’t  be  anything  but  what  it  is — not  a  play  or  a 
novel  or  an  epic  poem.  It  works  entirely  through  film  art¬ 
istry,  not  through  language  and  certainly  not  through 
mere  plot,  though  it’s  a  good  one.  “Ran"  defines  the  dif¬ 
ferences  that  separate  movies  from  all  of  the  other  arts. 

I  suppose  that  “Ran”  is  a  tragedy,  but  Hidetora, 
played  with  high  theatricality  by  Tatsuya  Nakadai  in  ex¬ 
aggerated,  Noh  theater  makeup,  doesn’t  exactly  elicit 
pity.  Like  the  film’s  vast  landscapes  and  elaborate  cas¬ 
tles,  like  the  apocalyptic  battle  scenes,  and  like  the  violent 
weather  that  accompanies  iis  great  events,  Hidetora  is 
awesome.  As  in  all  of  Kurosawa’s  greatest  characters  — 
from  the  dying  bureaucrat  in  “Ikanx”  to  the  warlord's 
.peasant  “double"  in  “Kagemusha,”  there's  also  in  Hide¬ 
tora  a  streak  of  stubbornness  that  becomes  heroic. 

Kurosawa  regards  Hidetora  with  concern  that  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  entire  human  condition.  In  the  past,  Kurosa¬ 
wa’s  so-cailed  humanism  has  been  praised  by  being 
equated  with  a  sort  of  easy  optimism,  exemplified  by  the 
poor  woodcutter’s  adoption  of  the  baby  at  the  end  of 
"Rashomon.”  He’s  far  more  rigorous  now.  Kurosawa  is  a 
humanist,  but  in  “  Ran”  he  expresses  himself  with  no  hint 
of  sentimentality. 

“Ran”  is  very  much  the  work  of  a  man  who’s  lived  a 
long,  rich  and  sometimes  deeply  troubled  life.  Now 
there’s  no  time  left  to  cater  to  the  genteel  sensibilities  of 
others.  In  spite  of  ail  its  beauty,  "Ran”  is  blunt.  It  makes 
its  points  abruptly,  which  may  be  what  his  younger  Japa¬ 
nese  critics  mean  when  today  they  describe  the  Kurosawa 
oeuvre  as  "old-fashioned."  It’s  hugely  entertaining  but 
never  soothing. 

Kurosawa  said  somewhere  recently  that  he  wouldn’t 
attempt  to  make  a  film  about  life  in  contemporary  Japan. 
His  reason:  he  couldn’t  possibly  express  everything  he 
wanted  to  say  about  a  society  in  the  midst  of  such  devas¬ 
tating  changes.  The  world  is  moving  too  fast  for  him  to 
dare  to  undertake  the  son  of  social  satires,  comedies  and 
dramas  that  he  turned  out  with  such  exuberance  in  the 
late  1940’s.  1850’s  and  1960’s. 

However,  by  looking  into  the  past,  as  he  is  in  "Ran" 
and  the  earlier  “Kagemusha.”  he’s  not  escaping  from  the 
present  but  only  clearing  away  its  modish  debris,  in  this 
way  to  be  able  to  deal  more  efficiently  (and  with  less  emo¬ 
tionalism)  with  themes  common  to  all  men,  in  all  eras. 

Much  like  Kurosawa  at  this  point,  “Ran,”  a  master¬ 
piece,  stands  outside  time. 
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Evgeny  Lein  and  son  Alexei.  Lein  works  with  all  the  refusenik  groups,  whether  religions,  culturally  oriented  or  politically  active.  At  right,  children  of  refuseniks  at  a  Hebrew  lesson  in  Moscow. 

Ilpgflgl  Refuseniks:  The  captive  Israelis  -  Part  H 

among  Leningrad  activists,  hardly  ' 

ATT  T^Ti  /^r\T  in  A  4^  T? 

open,  andthen.  the  emigration  stop-  H  H  ■  H  H  M  M  M  ■  I  IT  /m 

S5SS5-SS3  JLi  X  1  V/  XJ  1V/\VT  jOj 

Just  back  from  the  USSR,  The  Jerusalem  Post’s  Louis  Rapoport  continues  his 
!^S^|r"Sa?S .  report  on  the  unending  struggle  of  longtime  refuseniks  and  their  childrei 

citizenship  and  refuse  to  serve  in  the 

R«1  Army  (army  service  would  '  Anya,  41,  a  construction  engineer 

Woci  thrir  emigration,  illegally,' for .  before  she  became  a  refusenik,  was 
many  years).  In  .1980,  Gregory  ■-  in  despair  over  what  the  KGB  was 
Geishis  and  Simon  Shneerman  were,  doing  to  her  family.  She  is  a  refined 
sent  to  prison  for  two-and-a-half--  and  delicate  woman,  who  came  from 
year  terms.  .  When  Shneerman  got  _  an  assimilated  family  and  never  kn¬ 
out,  and  was  still  of  draft  age,  the  agined  that  would  be  in  such  a 
Soviets  tried  him.  again  and  sent  him  situation.  But  as  her  friend  Evgeny " 
back  to  prison.  According  to  Lem,  ' /  Lem.  said,  "She  is  a  very  strong 
there  was-  not  enough  support  -from  ,  person,  and  the  family  is  united  in 
abroad  for  these  victims.  “There-  spinf-.  they  will  persevere.” 
si  stance  to-  the  draft  stopped  from  .  -  One  of  Anya’s  closest  fnwnis  is 

that  moment,  when  other  boys  saw  Galina  ZeKchonik,  whose  husband, 
that  nobody  in  the  West  really  paid  -  Roald  (AHk),  is  another  Prisoner  of 
enough  attention.  From  that,  tone,  Zion,  a  Hebrew  teacher  who  also  is 
the  kids  of  refuseniks  have  been  fluent  in  Japanese  and  English.  He 
going  to  the  army,  which  makes  the  had  been  warned  by  the  KGBto  stop 
refuseniks  more  quiet.  They  take  teaching  Hebrew,  for  it  is  considered 
away  your  sons.  Irs  a  very  effective  a  subversive  activity.  (In  feet,  Heb- 
KGB  tooL  We  derided,  when  the  -  jew  is  ■  a  -crucial  element  in  die 
time  comes,  that  our  son  wfll  go;  but  reawakening  of  Soviet  Jewry,  in 
we  will  protest,  fight,  inform  people,  terms  of  religious  as  well  as  national 
create  publicity.”  ^  '.  ■■  '  "  identification.)  He  was  accused  of 

Dr.  Lem  and  his-  wife  Irina.,  who  leading  a  Zionist  conspiracy,  and  in 
has  a  Pb.D.  in: chemistry,  both  lost  August  1985,  he.  received  a  three-  . 
their  jobs  when  Jhey  apphedtQ  emi--  vyear^tenn  for -wrfesg- letters  to^tiie  - 
grate.  He  now , tutors ,students  ixr_  West. » „  ~  .  ..  — , 
mathematics  anflphyacs.Itlfla  been  ■  -.flaRitH-  who  '  is  atmost  totall'yJ  ' 
a  long  struggle  ever  since,  as  they-  "hlmdj  is  a  .Rnsaan-Polish  woman 
were  frequently  arrested  and  man-  who  converted  to  Judaism  and  keeps  - 
handled  by  the  KGB,  and  tiieir  chil-  •  a  kosher,  traditional  home.  In.  May, 
dccOT  were  expelled  from  school,  and  _  she  travelled  3,000  kilometres  to 
Lein  was  imprisoned  for  a  year.  -  visit  her  hnshand  in  s  Khazakstan 
Martin'  Colbert  wrote  about  the  prison.  Spouses  are  allowed  two 

Above,  Victor  and  Irina  Brailovsky  (in  tfaeir  I4th  year  or  refkisal)  with  their  family:  ‘It’s  absolutely  with  the  army  He  is  the  only 

togwSstot,  to^^te  Lrii  to  a  or^tay  visit* aeTold  him  aDotherer^  Jrieods whogot ootin tfael970s don't  understand.’  Below.  Moshe  Firmaa  SO,  with 

to  go  to  Israel.  Former  Israeli  presi-  in  extremely  poor  health.  In  March,  a  picture  ofhls  son  Lev,  a  veteran  Leningrad  refusenik.  (Photos:  Louis  Rapopon)  Jq  ic  ,n 

??)!  Hebrew  teacher,  has  suffered  three 
Lemsmj984  but waspufied away  by  130,  doctors  recommended  that  he  ^  punishments  since  1977. 

theKt  B.  AH  the  atteotidn  may  have  be  hospitalized.  Now,  two  months  sgp^rf  Everfour  vears  in  exile  in 

kept  Mmfromjtarther prison  terms,  later,. his  blood  pressure  was  220/  Siberia  Then  in  October  1983  he 
but  there  has  been  no  indication  that  130.  Despite  his  medical  problems,  sentenced  to  seven  vears  in 
the  Soviet  authorities  will  relem  -  or  her  husband  spoke  joyfully  about  ^  gve  veais»  f0  giber- 

even  reconnect  their  telephone.  Shcharansky’s  Eteare  and  the  im-  ^  ch^eTas  “^ti-liviet 
Meanwhile,  Lein  keeps  tabs  on  the  pact  he  thought  “Tolya”  would  have  2anda.”  ^ 

latest  tactics  employed  by  the  secret  on  people  who  have  never  given  y  ^  observant  Jew  is  un- 

famines  of  prisoners.  other  man  can  tell  the  trath  Kke  acinjicar,  T&refore  in  Anril  iqrs 

Lein  works  with,  afioftbe.  vjrrous  ToJya  can,”  Galina  said.  ‘We  are  so  Je^pitt^^for  breiSfoigfoe 
refusenik  groins,  whetijer  the/re  h«jpy timtheisbomeandtijatbestin  dress cotOfedoesnothSmuN their 
religious,  colturally-onented,  or  showshisoonoemforaflof  us.  ”  and  so  is  now  under  strict 

more politicalfyactiwe.  “We mustn't  Altoghjhe  fi.es  alone,  Gto 

strugge  Rarest  eaA  .oAer,  he  has  many  faends  in  the  refusemk  s&ranslwv^Somcaicerated. 

Sff^.^VetiHSKGB,andW^re  'CA0I^1Ufty,  iFSPJJi  “They  say  Ire  is  a  ‘negative  influence’ 

in  one  boat: ,  v  -  Ahk’8  fonnexpupils.  She  feds  on  the  other  prisoners,-  says  Ina, 

ON  THE.DAY  I  visited -Anya  Lif-  .  SSSS^S  “  Moscow.  “Under  the 

shitz,  whose  husband  Vladimir  was  jjftPffi-S?  new  !^oviet  art,cle>  1^3.  the  chief  of 

arrested  on  January  B  node*  Article  -  the  labour  camp  or  prison  now  has 

190  (anti-Soviet  agitation  and  prop-  i*3®  adopted  “e  Zehcho-  ^  ^  prolong  a  prisoner’s 

aganda),  she  was  saying  goodbye  to  term.  So  jail  may  be  unlimited.  It's  ^  _ _ 

her  18-ye^-oId  soil,  BoiS,  who  was  V^xtts'Wt  •  '  .  another  way  for  them  to  bully  pris-  . — -- - -  —  - - 

being  drafted  miothe  ariny.:Vlaai-  VrlC1  Sfi??*8. m  the  movemrat,  OTers  But  ^  impossible  to  change  been  leading  Jewish  activists  for  16  mg  Passover,  they  were  invited  to  a  recently  staged  a  hunger  sti 

mi  r  45,  a  mathematirian/economist  bat^hc  KGB  always  tnesto  play  the  Yosefs  nature,  his  behaviour.  His  years,  and  are,  with  Ida  Nudel  and  small  gathering  of  ex-Prisoners  of  protest  against  the  continuing 

with  a  Ph  D  was  beaten  in  prison  in  -  sp0^-  -Jh  Marc^-LcV-  riinnan^a  nature  is  to  be  a  Jew,  to  talk  to  Yosef  Begun,  the  best-known.  Via-  Zion  and  family  members  of  current  refusal  to  grant  him  an  exit  vij 

Februarv.  had  a  brain  concussion  .  i  prisoners,  Jews  and  gentiles,  about  dimir  was  Anatoly  Shcharansky’s  prisoners.  A  KGB  officer  called  received  one  of  those  ominoi 

and  a  broken  nose  and  spent  lO  days  tomes  and  aose  mend  otiaa  INuaei,  jbe  Holocaust  and  its  meaning,  close  friend,  and  the  two  served  as  them  and  warned  them  not  to  da]  warnings  from  the  KGB. 

in  the  prison  hospital  TneKGB  had  met  26-year-old  Marina ,  a  Kiev  re-  ybat’s  considered  ‘Zionist  prop-  the  representative  of  the  Jewish  attend.  “Of  course,  we  went,”  Via-  he  supplied  “incorrect  inform 

myToiJrt  the  rrimfnals  in  his  cell  id  ^QSeD*»  m  Tbihsi,  tJeor^a,  - whCTe  -  agauda'  by  the  Soviets,  and  they  emigration  movement  on  the  origin-  dimir  said.  Their  old  habit  of  resist-  to  people  and  faced  another  t 

teach  him  a.  lesson  -  He  Was  sent-  they  both  wentto say  grodbye- to  tiie  punish  him  for  it. “  al  Helsinki  Watch  Group,  led  by  ance  has  not  been  eroded.  But  they,  “anti-Soviet  activity.”  The 

enced  a  month  later  to  themaxhnum  GoWstaein  brothers.  When  Mamw  She  has  not  seen  her  husband  dissident  Yuri  Oriov.  like  Ida  Nudel.  are  tired.  newspaper  termed  him  a  “de' 

rhree-vear  term  rtns  crime  was  to '  ®cw  to.  Lemngrad,  a  KGB  since  she  and  Baruch,  his  21-year-  Through  the  years,  the  Slepaks  “We  cannot  survive  another  16  a  “terrorist”,  a  Zionist  ag 
Hhont^ ^  their- lives  in  letters  to  :  generalrZammrsky,  sat  next  toner,  old  son  by  his  first  marriage,  visited  have  been  constantly  harassed,  im-  years  of  refusal.”  Vladimir  says,  saboteur.  “The  next  step  is 

friends  in  IsraeL  the  U.Sl  and  Eng-  The -general,  former  bead  of  foe  him  on  August  2,  1985.  (fEs  other  prisoned,  exiled  in  Siberia.  Their  “The  problem  of  Soviet  Jews  becom-  him  a  spy,”  Lisa  said. 

r^Sr*  :•  ■  KGB  ‘^Jewish  dep  artm  en  t  in  adopted  sou,  19-year-old  Barak,  stu-  two  grown  sons  were  permitted  to  es  uninteresting  to  the  media.  It's  a  They  set  out  a  feast  in  tl 

me  was  opened- an  Anya  for  Leningrad,  knew  of  then  wedding;  dies  gt  a  yeshiva  in  Israel.)  Yosef  is  emigrate  in  the  late  1970s.  The  Sle-  terrible  development.  On  all  levels,  room,  and  plied  me  with  qui 

™fncmo  testSvaffainstbcr  hus-  l^ans-  “We’D  see  to  iT  mat  your  not  allowed  visits  or  mafl  privSeges,  paks’ “record”  is  very  long,  and  they  Jews  must  repeat.  Let  my  people  about  Israel.  No  Israeli  had  l 

iSS?«iewasaUow^fovBhhimiii  tmsbamlwon  t  be  around whenyou  packages  or  a  normal  diet.  Ina  is  had  many  confrontations  with  the  go!”  Kishinev  in  six  years,  they  sa 

At  that  time  ho  was  still  -  ‘S*  J°  j  n1?  hoping  to  see  him  again  in  October-  KGB,  as  they  helped  hundreds  of  “Jews  musn’t  forget  that  there  are  they  get  letters  from  Kibbutz  ] 

the  conseoncnces  of  ***? ,  yo^fo^cbUdwiil  ‘if  be’s  not  still  being  punished.”  Jews  to  get  to  Israel.  In  one  such  other  Jews."  says  Mascha,  “they  and  Kibbutz  Mishmar  Haneg< 

“dtad  iS^Sous-  be  terrible-  Ifsom  mistaic  ±at  Tile  Soviet  authorities  have  told  inddeiii.il  June  1978.  they  tong  a  musn't  forget  us."  _ _ 

before  the meeting.  Ina  that  she  should  influence  her  banner  from  their  balcony  on  Gorky 

T?fS?i.!*mr<n-3g  treating11™  '  -  -  • '  take  .turn  after  your  weddmg,.  Lev  husband’s  behaviour.  But  she  knows  street,.  Moscow's  main  thorough-  THE  JEWISH  activists  in  Lening- 

her  ll-vwr-old  dauah-  ^  Manna  gotmnaed  m  Jiwin  a  he  will  not  yield  in  any  way.  She  fears  fere,  saying  “Let  us  go  to  Israel."  rad  and  Moscow  are  pan  of  a  large  Mni«nAnltA>l 

* leSwie  and  a  religious  he  will  soon  go  on  a  hunger  strike,  KGB  men,  occupying  neighbouring  community  of  refuseniks  that  offers  KlflfiflRilftfl 

ISiS^JasSenmto  the  army  .  weddmgm  Jifly.  and  that  his  poor  health  will  detcrio-  apartments,  poured  boiling  water  each  other  mutual  support.  It’s  much 

now.  r>orE>_waa  _  miKtjrrv  rate  seriously.  “He  insists  cm  observ-  over  them  and  tore  down  their  ban-  harder  for  refuseniks  in  most  other  n _ — 

^SmiSon^verse JNABEGUN,  wife  of  Y«rf Began,  hig  Shabbal*  festivals  aand  fasts.  I  ner.  They  were  then  arrested  and  Soviet  cities  and  towns,  where  fore-  —  PCFSO 

to  the  longest  s«vintand  best-known  won't  tfih  him  to  compromise .  It's  his  charged  with  “hooliganism.”  ign  visitors  are  rare,  where  there  are 

Stoll  that  be  was  physi9“fy. _  of  the  Prisoners  of  22on,  believes  the .  --wo  _  T«n»M  ho  ymrm  th«n  to  In  December  1982.  thev  returned  no  Western  journalists.  In  Kishinev, 


.  Anya,  41,  a  construction  engineer 
before  tibe  became  a  refusenik,  was 
in  despair  over  what  the  KGB  was 
doing  to  her  family.  Sheis  a  refined 
and  delicate  woman,  who  came  from 
_  an  asamilii»«l  family  and  never  im¬ 
agined  that  she  would  be  in  such  a 
situation.  But  as  her  friend  Evgeny 
Lem.  said,  “She 'is  a  very  strong 
person,  and  the  family  is  united  in 
spirit'-. they  will  persevere.” 

-  One  of  Anya*s  closest  friends  is 
Galina  Zetichonik,  whose  husband, 
Roald  (AHk),  is  another  Prisoner  of 
Zion,  a  Hebrew  readier  who  also  is 
fluent  in  Japanese  arid  English.  He 
had  been  warned  by  the  KGB  to  stop 
teaching  Hebrew,  for  it  is  considered 
a  subversive  activity.  (In  feet,  Heb¬ 
rew  is  a  crucial  element  in  foe 
reawakening  of  Soviet  Jewry,  in 
terms  of  religious  as  well  as  national 
identification.)  He  was  accused  of 
leadBng  a  Zionist  conspiracy,  and  in 
August  1985,  he  received  a  three- 
year-terraforwrmfflglettersto^foe  »■ 
West,-  „  •  n  •  •„.».  -  ,-^T*  '•  -*-*—•  *  *** 

Galitray  who  is  ralmost  tot^ly  J 
Tilmd;  is  *  Ru^an-Polish  woman 
«dio  converted  to  Judaism  and  keeps 
a  kosher,  traditional  home.  In.  May, 
she  travelled  3,000  kilometres  to 
visit  her  husband  in  a  Khazakstan 
prison;  Spouses  are  allowed  two 
.such  visits  ayear,  of  up  to  three  days. 
But  Jews  are  rarely  allowed  more 
than  a  one-day  visit.  She  found  him 
in  extremely  poor  health.  In  March, 
when  ins  blood  pressure  was  190/ 
130,  doctors  recommended  that  he 
be  hospitalized.  Now,  two  months 
later,  ,  his  blood  pressure  was  220/ 
130.  Despite  his  medical  problems, 
her  husband  spoke  joyfully  about 
Shcharansky’s  release  and-  the  im- 
-pact  he  thought  “ToJya’’  would  have 
on  people  who  have  never  given 
Soviet  Jews  a  second  thought.  “No 
other  man  can  tell  foe  truth  Kke 
ToJya  can,”  Galina  said.  “We  are  so 
happy  that  he  is  home  and  that  he  stiQ 
shows  his  concern  for  all  of  us.” 

Although  she  fives  alone,  Galina 
has  many  friends  in  the  refusenik 
community,  including  many  of 
Alik’s  former  pupils.  She  feels 
tremendous  gratitude  to  supporters 
abroad,  and  one  of  her  treasures  is  a 
fistful  of  letters  from  Kibbutz  Gezer, 
which  has  “adopted”  the  Zeficho- 
nEks. 

LOVE  BLOOMS  in  the  movement, 
but  foe  KGB  always  tries  to  play  foe 
spoiler. .In March-Lev. Furman,;a  . 
veteran  Lemngrad  refusenik  in  Ms 
forties  and  dore  friend  of  Ida  Nudel, 
met  26-year-old  Marina,  a  Kiev  re- 
fusemfe,  in  Tbilisi,  Georgia,  .where  - 

Goldshtem  brothers!  ^fVhen^ Marina 
flew  back  to  Leningrad*  a  ' KGB 
‘general,  Zazslavsky,  sat  next  to  her. 
The  general,  former  bead  of  the 
KGB  **, Jewish  department”  in 
Leningjfad,  knew  of  their  wedding  ; 
plans.  “We’D  see  to  it  that  your 
husband  won’t  be  around  whim  you 
give  birth  to  your  first  baby,"  he 

-  saidJ  ‘The  fate  of  your  first  cmld  will  - 

be  terrible.  It’s  our  mistake  that 
Ftmoah  is  not  sitting  in  jail.  Well 
take  him  after  yoizr  wedding.”  Lev 
and  Marina  got  married  iai  June  m  a 
cavil  ceremony,  and  plan  a  religious 
wedcfineinJiuy.  ' 


Above,  Victor  and  Irina  Brailovsky  (in  their  14th  year  of  refusal)  with  their  family:  ‘It’s  absolutely 
another  era.. .Friends  who  got  out  in  the  1970s  don’t  understand.1  Below,  Moshe  Furman,  80,  with 
a  picture  ofhls  son  Lev,  a  veteran  Leningrad  refusenik.  (Photos:  Louis  Rapoport) 


serve  because  —  A 

KGB  men  accompanied^  the-,  youth 
all  along  the  way  in  their  qw^fo 

breakup  thisfe^y- 

to  regard  himself  “as  an  IsraeH-kept 

here  by  force.”  . .  • 
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INA  BEGUN,  wife  of  YoSef  Begun, 
foe  longest  saving  and  best-known 
lof  foe  Prisoners  of  Zion,  beliewssfoe  . 
Soviets  may  conthmeto  add  years  to 
Tier  hnsband’s  sen'teme,  taking  re¬ 
venge  on  a  stubbomman  who  won’t 
be  broken.'  Dr. ".Begun,  54,  foe 
.  Moscow-born  mathematician  and 
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Hebrew  teacher,  has  suffered  three 
trials  and  punishments  since  1977. 
He  served  over  four  years  in  exile  in 
Siberia.  Then,  in  October  1983,  he 
was  sentenced  to  seven  years  in 
prison  and  five  years’  exile  in  Siber¬ 
ia.  The  charge  was  “anti-Soviet 
propaganda.” 

Begun,  an  observant  Jew,  is  un¬ 
compromising  in  his  demand  to  wear 
a  skullcap.  Therefore,  in  April  1985, 
he  was  punished  for  breaking  the 
dress  code.  He  does  not  honour  their 
“laws,”  and  so  is  now  under  strict 
regime  at  Ghistopol  prison,  where 
Shcharansky  was  also  incarcerated. 
“They  say  Ire  is  a  ‘negative  influence’ 
on  the  other  prisoners,"  says  Ina, 
who  fives  in  Moscow.  “Under  the 
new  Soviet  article,  188/3,  the  chief  of 
the  labour  camp  or  prison  now  has 
foe  right  to  prolong  a  prisoner's 
term.  So  jail  may  be  no  limited.  It’s 
another  way  for  them  to  bully  pris¬ 
oners.  But  it  is  impossible  to  change 
Yosefs  nature,  his  behaviour.  His 
nature  is  to  be  a  Jew,  to  talk  to 
prisoners,  Jews  and  gentiles,  about 
foe  Holocaust  and  its  meaning. 
That’s  considered  ‘Zionist  prop¬ 
aganda’  by  foe  Soviets,  and  they 
punish  him  for  it." 

She  has  not  seen  her  husband 
ance  she  and  Baruch,  his  21-year- 
old  son  by  Ms  first  marriage,  visited 
him  on  August  2,  1985.  (His  other 
adopted  son,  19-year-old  Barak,  stu¬ 
dies  at  a  yefoiva  in  Israel.)  Yosef  is 
not  allowed  visits  or  mail  privileges, 
packages  or  a  normal  diet.  Ina  is 
hoping  to  see  him  again  in  October - 
“if  be’s  not  still  being  punished.” 

Hie  Soviet  authorities  have  told 
Ina  that  she  should  influence  her 
husband’s  behaviour.  But  she  knows 
he  will  not  yield  in  anyway.  She  fears 
he  will  soon  go  on  a  hunger  strike, 
mid  that  Ms  poor  health  will  deterio¬ 
rate  seriously.  “He  insists  on  observ¬ 
ing  Shabbat,  festivals  aand  fasts.  I 
won't  tell  him  to  compromise .  It's  his 
nature  - 1  would  be  helping  them  to 
break. his  nature.  He  needs  my  sup- 


to  protest. 

“Support  from  foe  West  is  cmrial. 
It  is  the  only  way  he  can  survive.” 
She  feels  that  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
understands  her  husband’s  situation 
better  than  anyone  eke.  “He  knows 
it  better  than  I  ever  could.  I  know 
there  are  many  demands  on  Mm,  but 
I  would  like  to  speak  with  Mm  -  but 
of  course,  they  deny  me  any  calls 
'  from  overseas.  I  wanted  to  send  my 
best  regards  to  Mm,  and  to  congratu¬ 
late  him  and  Avital.  I'm  sure  their 
happiness  now  is  the  reward  for  all 
"her  work  and  his  suffering.” 

THE  SLEPAKS,  Vladimir  (“Volo- 
dia")  and  Maria  (“Masha”)  have 


been  leading  Jewish  activists  for  16 
years,  and  are,  with  Ida  Nudel  and 
Yosef  Begun,  the  best-known.  Vla¬ 
dimir  was  Anatoly  Shcharansky 's 
close  friend,  and  foe  two  served  as 
the  representative  of  the  Jewish 
emigration  movement  on  foe  origin¬ 
al  Helsinki  Watch  Group,  led  by 
dissident  Yuri  Oriov. 

Through  the  years,  the  Slepaks 
have  been  constantly  harassed,  im¬ 
prisoned,  exiled  in  Siberia.  Their 
two  grown  sons  were  permitted  to 
emigrate  in  foe  late  1970s.  The  Sle¬ 
paks’  “ record "  is  very  long,  and  they 
had  many  confrontations  with  foe 
KGB,  as  they  helped  hundreds  of 
Jews  to  fijet  to  Israel.  In  one  such 
incident,  in  June  1978,  they  hung  a 
banner  from  their  balcony  on  Gorky 
street,.  Moscow's  main  thorough¬ 
fare,  saying  “Let  us  go  to  Israel." 
KGB  men,  occupying  neighbouring 
apartments,  poured  boiling  water 
over  them  and  tore  down  their  ban¬ 
ner.  They  were  then  arrested  and 
charged  with  “hooliganism.” 

In  December  1982,  they  returned 
to  Moscow  after  five  years  in  Siberia. 
Two  years  later,  they  were  once 
again  refused  exit  permits,  because 
Slepak's  work  as  a  radio  engineer 
some  15  years  earlier  had  been  “clas¬ 
sified."  (Recently,  Soviet  leader 
Gorbachev  gave  an  interview  to  foe 
Hunch  Communist  daDy  L'Hionarmi 
in  which  he  said  that  the  maximum 
for  such  secrets  was  10  years,  and 
that  no  one  would  be  denied  the 
right  to  emigrate  if  he  had  had  no 
access  to  state  secrets  for  this  period. 
Although  Soviet  television  and  radio 
reported  foe  interview,  they  did  not 
mention  Gorbachev's  "10-year" 
statement.  If  it  were  true,  thousands 
Of  refuseniks  who  have  been  denied 
foe  right  to  emigrate  would  now  be 
allowed  to  go.) 

By  1985,  the  Slepaks  were  thor¬ 
oughly  demoralized  by  the  lack  of 


public  concern  for  them,  and  began 
to  feel  that  they  were  a  lost  cause. 
Now.  in  June  *1986.  they  still  fee! 
there  is  little  hope,  although  the 
release  of  Shcharansky  had  heart¬ 
ened  them  greatly.  They  spoke  on 
the  phone  to  their  old  friend  on  May 
5,  and  Shcharansky  told  them,  “We 
are  talking  as  if  it  were  nine  years 
before.” 

They  learned  from  a  visitor  that 
their  grandchildren  had  been  at  the 
huge  march  for  Soviet  Jewry  in  New 
York,  and  that  Anatoly  had 
embraced  them  there.  The  Slepaks, 
both  around  60,  are  in  good  health, 
and  keep  in  shape  dunng  the  long 
winter  by  skiing.  “We  must  be  strong 
to  see  our  children  and  our  five 
grandchildren,”  says  Mascha,  a 
warm  and  gracious  woman. 

They  are  not  very  active  anymore, 
although  they  are  still  close  to  their 
many  friends  in  the  movement.  Dur¬ 
ing  Passover,  they  were  invited  to  a 
small  gathering  of  ex-Prisoners  of 
Zion  and  family  members  of  current 
prisoners.  A  KGB  officer  called 
them  and  warned  them  not  to 
attend.  “Of  course,  we  went.”  Vla¬ 
dimir  said.  Their  old  habit  of  resist¬ 
ance  has  not  been  eroded.  But  they, 
like  Ida  Nudel.  are  tired. 

“We  cannot  survive  another  16 
years  of  refusal.”  Vladimir  says. 
“The  problem  of  Soviet  Jews  becom¬ 
es  uninteresting  to  the  media.  It’s  a 
terrible  development.  On  all  levels, 
Jews  must  repeat.  Let  my  people 
go!” 

“Jews  musn’t  forget  that  there  are 
other  Jews."  says  Mascha,  "they 
musn't  forget  us." 

THE  JEWISH  activists  in  Lening¬ 
rad  and  Moscow  are  part  of  a  large 
community  of  refuseniks  that  offers 
each  other  mutual  support.  It's  much 
harder  for  refuseniks  in  most  other 
Soviet  cities  and  towns,  where  fore¬ 
ign  visitors  are  rare,  where  there  are 
no  Western  journalists.  In  Kishinev, 
the  provincial  capital  of  Moldavia 
(located  200  kilometres  north  of  foe 
Black  Sea,  and  east  of  foe  Rumanian 
border),  the  small  community  of 
refuseniks  had  not  had  a  foreign 
visitor  in  years.  Some  of  those  re¬ 
fuseniks  live  in  terror,  and  wantto  be 
forgotten.  One  man,  “X,”  answered 
Ms  phone  and  said  “X  is  no  longer  in 
foe  Soviet  Union.” 

One  meeting  was  arranged  for  me 
at  6  p.m.  on  a  Saturday  night  in  a 
ramshackle  bouse  in  foe  old  part  of 
the  town,  in  foe  streets  where  Jews 
were  massacred  during  the  pogroms 
in  foe  first  decade  of  foe  twentieth 
century.  As  I  walked  down  foe  un¬ 
paved  road,  I  saw  two  cars  staking 
out  the  house,  and  kept  walking, 
circling  back  to  Lenin  Prospect, 
Kishinev's  Main  Street. 

As  I  passed  the  dty  market,  a 


muscular  man  and  a  stunning 
woman,  both  wearing  white  T-shirts, 
smiled,  took  me  by  foe  arm,  and 
said:  “The  KGB  are  at  the  house. 
We’ll  go  somewhere  else  to  talk.” 
The  woman's  shirt  was  stenciled  with 
Hebrew  letters,  reading  Am  Yisrael 
Hoi,  the  People  of  Israel  Live.  They 
introduced  themselves:  Lisa  (Leah) 
Shneerman  and  Vladimir  “Volodia” 
Zuckennan.  a  veteran  refusenik  and 
former  Prisoner  of  Zion.  We  talked 
for  a  few  minutes  in  a  park,  and  then 
were  joined  by  Lisa's  husband. 
Simon,  a  well-known  refusenik  who, 
at  age  28.  had  just  completed  his 
second  prison  term.  He  informed  us 
that  foe  KGB  men  had  left,  and  we 
could  go  back  to  foe  house. 

The  Shneermans  and  their  three- 
year-old  daughter,  Yana,  live  in  a 
tiny  room  in  a  rickety  wooden  house. 
It  was  built  after  the  war  by  Lisa's 
parents,  who  brought  up  nine  chil¬ 
dren  there.  Simon,  who  is  on  proba¬ 
tion  for  a  year,  has  to  be  in  foe  house 
from  8 p.m.  to  6  a.m.  every  day.  The 
KGB  comes  often,  at  all  hours  of  the 
night.  During  Passover,  they  woke 
up  foe  Shneermans  constantly.  (Half 
an  hour  after  we  entered  the  house, 
the  KGB  men  surrounded  it  again.) 
Simon  is  a  second  generation  refuse¬ 
nik,  who  refused  to  play  foe  game 
with  the  army.  He  is  the  only  refuse¬ 
nik  in  the  USSR  who  went  to  prison 
twice  for  refusing  induction. 

Zuckerman,  39,  is  an  engineer, 
whose  11  -year-old  son  lives  with  his 
mother  in  Israel.  Volodia  spent 
three  years  in  Siberia  for  “anti- 
Soviet  activity,”  getting  out  in  1984. 
He  hasn't  seen  his  son  for  nine  years, 
or  spoken  to  him  on  the  phone  in 
over  a  year.  Shneerman’s  father, 
David,  who  first  applied  to  go  to 
Israel  in  1959.  died  in  Haifa.  Simon's 
sister  lives  in  Holon. 

The  dream  of  all  three  is  to  live  in 
Israel,  “our  motherland,”  Simon 
calls  it. 

There  are  thousands  of  Jews  in 
Kishinev,  but  the  Shneermans  and 
Zuckennan  are  virtually  all  alone. 
“There’s  a  circle  of  about  10-20 
refuseniks,  but  we  are  afraid  of  a  lot 
of  people."  Lisa  explained.  "The 
pressure  on  refuseniks  is  much  grea¬ 
ter  in  a  small  town." 

Simon  played  old  tapes  of  Naomi 
Shemer  and  Arik  Sinai  songs.  He 
said  that  his  friend  Volodia.  who  had 
recently  staged  a  hunger  strike  to 
protest  against  the  continuing  Soviet 
refusal  to  grant  him  an  exit  visa,  had 
received  one  of  those  ominous  offi¬ 
cial  warnings  from  the  KGB,  saying 
he  supplied  “incorrect  information" 
to  people  and  faced  another  trial  for 
“anti-Soviet  activity."  The  local 
newspaper  termed  him  a  "deviant." 
a  "terrorist",  a  Zionist  agent,  a 
saboteur.  "The  next  step  is  to  call 
him  a  spy.”  Lisa  said. 

They  set  out  a  feast  in  the  tiny 
room,  and  plied  me  with  questions 
about  Israel.  No  Israeli  had  been  to 
Kishinev  in  six  years,  they  said,  but 
they  get  letters  from  Kibbutz  Hatzor 
and  Kibbutz  Mishmar  Hanegev.  and 


from  individuals  like  Mira  Gotes- 
man  of  Kfar  Sava.  They  have  no 
words  to  express  their  gratitude  for 
these  contacts.  They  used  to  get 
parcels  from  European  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Jews,  but  not  recently.  But  what 
they  want  is  visitors  -  especially 
Israelis. 

Three  hours  later,  the  KGB  men 
drove  off,  and  I  could  go  on  my  way 
without  anything  to  wony  about.  No 
nightmare  secret  police:  no  knock  on 
the  door  at  midnight. 

OTHER  ACTIVISTS  include: 

Victor  and  Irina  Brailovsky,  of 
Moscow,  in  foe  14th  year  of  refusal, 
who  are  still  being  turned  down  on 
the  basis  of  “state  secrets.”  The 
Jewish  movement  has  never  been  so 
suppressed,  he  says.  “It's  absolutely 
another  era,  another  epic.  Friends 
who  got  out  in  the  1970s  don’t  under¬ 
stand.  Now,  for  instance,  we  would 
never  talk  about  activities.  Punish¬ 
ment  is  much  quicker,  and  more 
severe.” 

Eliezer  Jousefovich,  37,  father  of 
four,  a  Moscow  refusenik  since  1980. 
turned  down  for  “state  secrets”  be¬ 
cause  of  army  duty  14  years  ago: 
“We  try  to  be  Israelis  here,  and 
Jews.  The  connection  is  strong.  My 
wife  Katya  and  I  try  to  educate  our 
kids  as  Israelis,  no  matter  what  foe 
authorities  do  to  suppress  us.” 

Moshe  Furman.  80,  Lev's  father,  a 
Leningrad  refusenik  since  1974,  a 
highly  decorated  war  hero  and 
career  navy  captain:  “We  are  all 
growing  older  together  in  refusal,, 
as  foe  new  generation  of  refuseniks 
grows  up.” 

Aba  Taratuta,  50,  a  long-time 
leader  of  Jewish  activists  in  Lening¬ 
rad.  known  for  his  loyalty,  sense  of 
humour  and  dedication:  “I  heard 
Shcharansky  on  foe  VOA  and  agree 
100  per  cent  with  him  about  foe  need 
to  retain  the  Jack  son -Vanik  amend¬ 
ment,  and  eveiything  else  he  said. 
It's  amazing  he  didn’t  lose  his  sense 
of  reality  after  nine  years  in  prison. 
Now,  we  must  struggle  for  freedom 
of  Yosef  Begun,  and  all  the  other 
prisoners.” 

Alec  Zilber,  33,  his  wife  Marina, 
29,  of  Gorky  -  artists  who  recently 
staged  a  demonstration  in  Moscow 
with  their  sevtn-year-old  son, 
Arseiny:  "It’s  very  difficult  in  school 
for  foe  children  of  foe  refuseniks. 
Arseiny  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Communist  scout  movement,  so  the 
other  children  taunt  him.  He  was 
beaten  in  the  presence  of  the 
teacher,  who  simply  turned  her  back 
on  it.  He  came  home  bleeding 
around  foe  eyes." 

Natasha  Beckman  (Neknassov), 
28,  of  Moscow,  a  convert  who  great¬ 
ly  helps  families  of  prisoners,  like 
that  of  Dina  Zisserman  (Brodsky): 
"Dina  is  waiting  now  in  a  town  near 
Tomsk,  Siberia,  hoping  to  see  her 
husband,  Vladimir.  But  they  recent¬ 
ly  put  him  in  a  punishment  cell,  and 
they  told  her  he  was  deprived  of  any 
meetings.  She  was  not  told  why  he's 
being  punished ,  but  she  was  told  that 
he  would  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
work  as  a  doctor  in  the  prison  camp, 
and  would  be  consigned  to  a  hard- 
labour  unit.” 

Judith  Ratner  (Byaly),  53.  of  Mos¬ 
cow,  whose  family  has  been  waiting 
for  nine  years:  “In  the  absence  of 
emigration,  we  must  fight  for  every¬ 
body's  family,  for  foe  people  who 
musi  get  out  now,  like  Ida  Nudel 
The  KGB  is  constantly  warning  us, 
threatening  us.  But  every  normal 
person  understands  our  situation, 
that  we  must  be  allowed  to  go  to 
Israel." 

This  is  the  second  of  two  articles.  The  first 
appeared  in  The  Jerusalem  Post  j Maga¬ 
zine  on  Friday,  June  20. 


“Bloodshed  in  Israeli  Medicine 
-  Personal  Evidence” 

The  book  by  Dr.  Yuli  Nudelman, 

physician  and  Zionist, 

exposes  those  who  aie  guilty  of  creating  the  country's 
crisis  in  public  medicine:  the  establishment  -  the  real 
culprits  in  the  crisis  in  medicine  and  society,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  cessation  of  aliya,  and  are  bringing  the 
state  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 

Read  the  indictment  against  the  establishment.  This  boo1 
has  been  published  in  Hebrew  and  Russian. 

You  can  purchase  it  in  bookshops  or  order  it  by  phone 
(057)-32245,  or  by  mail  P.O.B.  5349,  Negev  Press, 
Beezsbeba,  Israel 

Special  redaction  dazing  Hebrew  Book  Week. 


ECONOMIC  HEWS _ _ 

Economic  decentralization  shows  signs  of  success,  despite  opposition  in  Kremlin 

Bureaucracy  fighting 
Gorbachev’s  reforms 


MOSCOW  f  Reuter). -Soviet  leader 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  Prime 
Minister  Nikolai  Ryzhkov  have  made 
dear  that  their  drive  for  economic 
reform  is  meeting  resistance  from 

powerful  state  agencies. 

This  emeiged  from  speeches  m  which 
the  two  men  presented  details  of  a 
five-year  plan  for  the  country  s  eco¬ 
nomy  until  1990.  Western  diplomats 
said. 

The  Plan,  which  was  endorsed 
last  week  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  m 
the  usual  unanimous  vote,  embodies 
Gorbachev’s  strategy  for  pulling  the 
vast  centrally-controlled  economy 
out  of  stagnation. 

"It’s  clear  there’s  something  of  a 
standoff  going  on,”  one  expert  said 
after  analysing  the  plan  and  the 

speeches.  "Gorbachev  is  getting  ms 
way  in  some  areas  but  it  is  obvious  he 
has  a  fight  on  his  hands. 

Addressing  the  Communist  Party 
Central  Committee  last  Monday,- 
Gorbachev  used  scathing  language 
for  the  top  agencies  and  ministries 
that  hold  all  the  main  levers  of  the 
economy. 

"Where  are  they  sending  the 
country,  these  wretched  planners 
and  ministerial  officials?”  he  asked 
at  one  stage  after  describing  a  case  of 
local  bureaucratic  bungling-  Gor¬ 
bachev  also  lamented  continuing 
bad  management  across  the  eco¬ 
nomy. 

Ryzhkov  singled  out  the  state 


planning  agency,  Gosplan;  file  state 
bank;  price  committee;  and  equip¬ 
ment  agency,  for  their  failure  to 
move  with  the  times.  They  had  not 
yet  begun  to  play  the  role  that  was 
expected  in  the  drive  for  reform,  he 
said. 

Although  Gorbachev  complained 
that  drafting  the  new  plan  had  been 
“pretty  tough."  figures  in  the  final 
version  showed  that  Gorbachev  had 
woo  a  victory  over  Gosplan  con¬ 
servatives,  diplomats  said.  Chief 
among  these  was  the  commitment  to 
raise  growth  in  national  income  by 
an  average  of  4.1  per  cent  per  year. 

This  was  a  figure  Gorbachev  pub¬ 
licly  demanded  soon  after  he  took 
office  in  March  19S5,  while  earlier' 
drafts  of  the  plan  had  placed  it  at 
about  3.8  per  cent. 

Singling  out  areas  of  differences 
between  Gorbachev  and  the 
bureaucracy,  diplomats  said  it  was 
clear  a  dispute  was  going  on  over 
prices,  still  set  for  most  commodities 
by  the  state  committee.  Gorbachev 
and  other  reformists  have  made 
clear  that  they  want  a  more  flexible 
system. 

But  there  was  a  sign  that  the 
reformists  were  getting  their  way 
with  Ryzhkov’s  pledge  that  by  the 
end  of  next  year  all  industry  would 
be  operating  a  system  of  more  auton¬ 
omous  management  that  was  first 
introduced  experimentally  in  1983. 

The  core  of  Gorbachev’s  differ- 
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These  consumers  in  Yerevan  are  among  the  few  Soviet  citizens  to  have 
a  wide  choice  of  produce,  thanks  to  this  private  market.  Whether  more 
exceptions  to  the  centrally  planned  economy  will  be  implemented  is 
now  the  subject  of  contention  among  Kremlin  leaders.  (Reuter  telephoto) 


cnees  with  the  bureaucracy  stems 
from  resistance  in  the  central  agen¬ 
cies  and  ministries  to  plans  which 
will  weaken  their  close  control  over 
all  aspects  of  economic  activity. 

Diplomats  said  that  it  was  clear 
that  while  resistance  to  Gorbachev’s 


bolder  ideas  was  coming  from  the 
top  bureaucracy,  there  were  clearly 
figures  in  the  ruling  Politburo. 

But  analysts  cautioned  that  only 
15  months  after  the  new  leadership 
took  office,  it  was  still  too  early  to 
draw  conclusions  on  the  fate  of  Gor¬ 
bachev’s  reform  plans. 


University  of  Natal 

Department  of  Hebrew  and  Jewish  Studies 
Durban 

Applications  are  invited  from  suitably  qualified  persons, 

'  regardless  of  sex.  religion,  race,  colour  or  national  origin,  for 
appointment  to  the  post  of: 

Junior  Lecturer- Jewish  Studies 

v. 

(2  year  contract:  1/1/87  to  31/12/88) 

Candidates  should  have  experience  in  teaching,  research  and  . 
post-graduate  thesis  supervision.  ’  r "  *■ 

As  lectures  are  given  in  English,  candidates  must  be  proficient  in 
this  language.  "  “  **  '  a'  '  *'  . 

The  appointment  carries  an  attractive  salary  package,  details  of 
which  are  obtainable  from  the  Staffing  Section  on  request.  The 
salary  offered  will  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
qualifications  and/or  experience  of  the  successful  applicant. 
Application  forms,  farther  particulars  of  the  post,  and 
information  on  pension,  medical  aid,  group  insurance,  service 
bonus,  staff  bursary,  housing  loan  and  subsidy  schemes,  long 
leave  conditions,  and  travelling  expenses  on  first  appointment 
are  obtainable  from  the  Secretary,  South  African  Universities 
Officer  Chichester  House,  278  High  Holborn,  London  WCTV 
7HE  or  the  Registrar,  University  of  Natal,  King  George  V 
Avenue,  Durban,  South  Africa,  4001,  with  whom  applications, 
on  the  prescribed  form,  must  be  lodged  not  later  than  July  30, 
1986,  quoting  the  reference  D52/86.  adisi-w-iu 


DWELLINGS 


JERUSALEM  -  RENTALS . 

TOURIST.  Rebavia,  equipped.  Long/stwrt 
term.  Meoahem  Realty.  TcL  02-249579. 


TO  LET  ON  TCHERNICHOVSKY.  3  rooms. 
furnished,  telephone,  view,  quiet.  Long-short 
term.  Tel.  02-662588.  noi  Shabbai. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DEVOTED  CARE  of  children  aged  3-5,  with 
meals,  sfi-day.  For  AngJoSaxoos.  At  my  home 
in  French  HflL  Tel  02-813902. 


JERUSALEM 

PURCHASE/SALE 

JERUSALEM-  Exclusive  home  for  exclusive 
people  in  exclusive  area  with  superb  view  of 
Old  Gty.  Great  for  entemining.  Seats  100 
people  for  dinner.  Interesting  tax  benefits. 
Asking  SI  .500,000  -  by  appointment  only. 
AMBASSADOR  Real  Estate,  23  Kamban  sL 
AstfbrEK 


TEL  AVIV — RENTALS 


NORTH  TEL  AVIV  apartment  rentals.  Con¬ 
tact  specialists.  Inter- Israel  Td.  03-294141. 


CANADIAN  INTERCONTINENTAL  know 
the  bousing  standards  yon  expect.  Td.  03- 
286222,  MaJdan. 


AS 


•wwa  maps  »i|»  im  ■*uu  nrmnror 
Attocuum*  or  amdocansa  canawajvs  <n  mail 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 


Central  Region.  Former  North  American,  at  least  3  yean  in  Israel,  antlmsiantfe 
^yr.nwi^tnrffi7W^u>l,-vr«»TiarwT«rfmnrgnnte«ttoMlvfQtkvwitli  all  ages.  Same  ewnlno 
work.  BA  in  social  sciences.  Hebrew  essential;  cor  deazrabie.  Far  man 
information,  call  03-656124/5. 

•ttNHB 
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ACROSS 

l  Brought  in  the  police  to  break 
up  a  demonstration  (4,5) 

8  The  best  man  of  course?  (4,9) 

11  In  any  case  no  trouble  (5) 

12  Impertinence  one  might  get 
from  a  waiter  (5) 

13  The  card  the  gardener  turned 
up  with  (5) 

16  Hypnotic  result  of  misusing 
nectar?  (6) 

17 Add  a  couple  of  pages,  then, 
stop  (6) 

18  Badly  riled  fellow  who  doesn't 
pull  bis  weight  (5) 

19  Explorer  who  sailed  north  to 
Anne’s  consternation?  (6) 

20  The  party  to  which  18  is 
opposed  (6) 

21  Have  a  go  at  literary  composi¬ 
tion  (5)  ... 

24  Revised  notes  for  public 

schoolboys?  (5) 

26  Doesn’t  go  and  put  me  m  an 
Aegean  isle  (5) 

27  What  batsmen  who  can  t  get 
off  the  mark  will  do  if  they're 
ruthless?  (4,2,7) 

28  Rhyming  Pope's  forename  (9) 


DOWN 

2  Lady’s  review?  Unfortunately, 
yes  (5) 

3  Stopped  and  got  out  a  plan, 
maybe  (4,2) 

4  Delivered  a  lengthy  piece  of 
spouting?  (6) 

5  Visits  everybody  gets  in  the 
Civil  Service  (5) 

6  Creatures  whose  movements 
are  highly  capricious  (8,5) 

7  Be  first  in  the  field  as  a 
fighter  (6,7) 

9  A  stern  and  wild  Spanish 
province  (9) 

10  The  stylist’s  top  gear?  (9) 

13  France's  Bow  of  capital  (5) 

1 14  A  publication  in  which  every 
country  is  represented  (5) 

15  In  good  time  to  replace  a  lyre? 
(5) 

22  A  burden  not  laid  on  ibose 
with  modest  incomes  (6) 

23  Come  up  against  a  clamour 
about  one  of  the  March 
sisters?  (6) 

25  Floral  feature  of  a  grandiose 
palace  (5) 

26 A  firm,  male  swallowing 
nothing  but  Pacific  salmon  (5) 


TODAY  S  ENTERTAINMENT] 


ON  THE  AIR 


Voice  of  Music 

6.02  Morning  Melocfie* 

7417  VIvaM:  Oboe  Concern  (HoJIigw); 
Ladair  Overture 

7.30  Mozarc  Serenade  K320  (Vienna/ 
Levine);  Ponce:  Guitar  Concerto;  Suliivan: 
Ballet  Music  to  “Pineapple  Poll'’ 

0-30  Bridge:  "Summer";  Milhaud:  Cello 
Suite  on  Themes  from  die  Piemont;  Liszt: 
"Mszeppa”  (GewandhausJMasur): 
Brahms:  String  Quartet.  Op.51,  No.l 
(LaSalle);  Bizet  Symphony 
1105  Elisabeth  Roloff.  organ  plays  Bach: 
Prelude  BWV5Z2;  Bach:  5  Chorales 
13.00  Offenbach;  Concert  Rondo  for  Cello 
IHamoyi;  Chopin:  Les  Syiphides;  Mozsrr 
Concerto  for  Flute,  Karp  and  Orchestra 
(Ramps),  Nordman):  Schubert:  Sym¬ 
phony  NoS  (Marriner) 

15.06  Musica  Nova  -  woric  by  Karlheinz 
Stockhausen  recorded  at  the  Festival  of 
Electronic  Music  in  Stockholm 
16.00  Mendelssohn:  Music  to  “A  Mid¬ 
summer  Night's  Dream”  (Marriner); 
Beethoven:  Piano  Concerto  No. 5 
(Benedetxi-Michelangeli.  Giultni):  Bach: 


Buy 

Israeli 

products 


Violin  Sonata  in  C  minor;  Telemann;  Can¬ 
tata;  Ante:  Sfnfonla 

1830  The  Jerusalem  Symphony  orches¬ 
tra  -  Andrei  Hajdu:  "Niggunlm"  (E.  Jaffa); 
Jan  Radztmfcy;  'Tribute  to  tcrik  Manger" 
(composer);  Gideon  Lavenson:  "Pages 
from  the  Genua”  (composer):  Ravel:  2 
Jewish  Songs  (I.  EcMson);  (areal  Edelaon, 
ml  sing  your  Praise"  (composer) 

20.08  Strauss:  "Die  fled eniisua,"  over¬ 
ture  (C.  Kleiber);  Gliera:  Coloratura  Con¬ 
certo 

20-30  From  "Horizons."  Berlin,  1985  - 
Music  from  the  Far  East  and  under  in 
influence,  also  works  by  Puccini.  Stravins¬ 
ky,  Kreisler.  Tchaikovsky,  Ravel  and 
others,  with  the  Berlin  Radio  Orchestra 
2230  Fdlkmuric  from  Mexico  (3) 

23.00  Continuous  Music 


First  Programme 


6.83  Programmes  for  00m 

7.30  Favourite  Old  Songs 

8.05  Compass-  with  Benny  Handel 

93)5  Hebrew  songs 

9-30  Encounter  -  Kve  famfly  magazine 

1030  Programme  In  Easy  Hebrew 

11.10  School  Broadcasts 

1 1 30  Education  for  aU 

1205  Story  and  Song 

13.00  News  in  English 

1330  News  In  French 

14.06  Children's  programmes 

1633  literature 

16.06  Radio  Drama 

17.20  Everyman's  University 

18.06  Jewish  Traditions 

1830 Bible  Reading 

19.06  Reflections  on  the  Portion  of  the 
Week 

1930  Programmes  for  Olim 
2238  Night  Connection 


8UICK  CROSSWORD 

ACROSS  21  Argentine  dance 

7  Love-apple  12  Snug 
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13  Severe 
17  Defect 

l*  Diplomacy 
22  Pick-me-up 
»  Posy 

24  Avaricious 

25  Pattern 

DOWN 

1  Trusty 

2  Huge 

3  Precipitous 

4  Competition 

5  Trade-mark 

6  Devil 

3  Attacker 

14  Waterfall 

15  Favourable 
transact  km 

16  Remaining 
29  Theatre 

20  Pointer 

21  Trembling  poplar 


■  '  m 

of300  rabies  *• 


By  ANDREW“WIL50N  - 
MOSCOW.  -  You  rearii  foe  Dzer- ' 
zhinsky  Collective  Harm  through  a 
town  of  22-storey.apartcjait  blocks, 
where  most  of  file -farm's  workers 
live,  and  past  the  big  power-station' 
whose  surplus  energy  heats  three 
hectares  of  hothouses.  • 

I  had  asked  to  see  where  the 
vegetables  are  grown  that  are  sud? 
denJy  filling  the  Moscow  shops.  Now 
here  I  was,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
power-station,  driving  between  beds' 
of  bright  marigolds  towards  die  farm 
headquarters,  with  its  microwave 
communications  aerial. 

While  waiting  for  fixe  chairman,  I 
was  given  the  statistics  that  are  the 


annual  output  8,000:10,000  tons  Of 
vegetables,  15,000  tons  of  rinlk,: 
100,000  tons  of  meat,  six  jntffion 
eggs,  five  million  flowers. 

Of  course,,  statistics  can  be  mas- . 
saged,  but  I  was  reassured  when  the 
-chairman  turned  up,  a  suntanned 
man,  a  former  to  the  core.  He  WK  47 
and  hisnarafe  was  Anatoly  Pavlovich 
Tolmachev.  . 

**$o  you’ve  come  to  see  all  that’s 
wrong  here?”  he  grinned,  .and  led 
me  by  the  arm  to  foe  tomato  houses— 


.acre  upon  acre  of  ripe  red  font  being 
picked  "by  brigade  workers  and 
stashed  in  boxes  labelled  “Oranges -- 

Maroc.”  ;  -  -  •  •  ■■■ 

.  .The  tomatoes  were  fat  beef  toma¬ 
toes,  such  as  Moscow  has  not  wen 
.for  many  years,  and  every  11  mi¬ 
nutes  foe  plants  werehemg  wrtk 

a  computer-controtied  fertilizer 

solution.  -I  asked  Anatoly  Pavlovich 
bbw.hcgot  them  to  foe  shops,  since 
Moscow  has  no  wholesale  maricet. 

‘  Seventy,  per  cent  went  to  «ate 
storage  enterprises,,  he  said.  But, 
under  tiie  new  agridtitaral  program¬ 
me  approved  by  foe  recent  27th 
Communist  Party  Congress  ,  foe  rest 
-phs  any  surplus  of  state-mandated 
quotas —could  go  cfirectly  to  the  new 
■^cooperative  sht^JS,”  which  set  their 
ownprices.  .  .  •  v  , 

We  znoved  on  to  .the  cudumbw 
houses,  where  productio  n  is  aoeder- 
ated'by  500  hives  of  bees.  In  Febrii- 
aiy,  while  Moscow  still  freezes,,  foe 
bees  are  let  loose  beneath  foe  steam- 
heated  gjass  topolhaate  foe^ plants.  - 
;It  can  safely.be  said  that  foe  quali¬ 
ty  of .  Soviet .  life .  is  not  greatly 
threatened  by  an  overrapplication  of 
.foe  work  ethic.  But  here  on  the 
Dzerzhinsky,  where  workers  are 


-  ^somewbere,  « 

.  work,  thoufo  hefore  Febiuaiy  : 

,55.5^18?®*:';: 

appeal ^  earth  a' 

lA  fora  like  Ss  could  hope  fo  ;  * 
of  distributiotL; 

^n<o“w^ngw«n^;;  V 

BBi ^P,vUivU*  was 
;  “Wc  want  to  distribute 
more  through  our  o^sbqp^  1*  ■ 

jsaid  and  went  on  to  sketch  , 

Sewrefrigeratedstorfoo^^anf^  ^ 
_,  a  novelty  here  yet  -  6  fest-fipezipg  -r- 
plunder  a  S2^on  «nves^;  ^ 

meat  plan  from  profits  over  foe  nert  ^ 

fiveyears.  _  •  ■:  T 


GENERAL  ASSISTANCE 


EMERGENCY 
PHARMACIES _ _ 

Janzadam:  Deutscfr,  83  Mea  Shea  rim, 
287963;  Balsam,  Salah  Eddin,  272315; 
Shu'ofet,  Sfru'afet  Road.  610108;  DarAkfa- 
wa.  Herod's  Gata,  282068. 

TM  Avivs  Brftit  28  Hamelech  <**&$*■ 
2S3731 ;  Arlosoroff,  76  Ariosoroff,  230746c 
ttmtmafz  Kamtsl,  Kfryst  Nortau  commas 
dal  centre,  51774.  * 

HeHa;  Yavne,  7  IbnSina,  672288.  " 

DUTY  HOSPITALS 

Jerusalem:  Blkur  Hollm  (pedlstries). 
Hadassah  Ein  Kerem  (Internal,  sujg «Y. 
orthopedics,  E.N.T.),  Mtegov  Ledw*  (ob- 
stetrics),  Shaare  Zedeklophthahnology). 

Tel  Avhr:  Rokah  (pediatries.  Internal 
surgery}. 

Netenya:  lanfado 

I’ouce 


'SwiMbaim 

Tbarlea  dial 


FIRST  AID 


of  efficiency  on  the  whole  progress  #  . 

-  --  - 

TainiiiTiTF‘-^t‘'^#”^MfPi^**ll*J  :■*  -  ' 

Tei.'663828, 683902, 14  Bethlehem  Rd.  » 

Tbe  NartloiMd 

ftambatn  Hospital,  phone  £:  t  ■ 

emergency  calls,  24  hours  a  day,  for  ft*-  «- 
formation  in  caoa  of  poteoning. 


.Megan  David  Adorn  omargaocy  -  phonos  HaOm  tafotmedoti  Centre  Tel.' 

numbers  {roamlthe  dock  service).  m-433»0.  433500  Sundey-Thureday,  8 

AshdMl  41333-  Jerusaiam*623133  -  ejri  to  B  pun.  Frfttya  8ft.m-  to  3  W"-.  . 


immiAiT*  viuumLuiowuvAflwviw.  03  133300,  4335UU  5Una«ir»r,ur®u< 

Ashdod  41333* .  Jerusaiam'*623133  Wli  to  B  pun.  Frfrfcya  8.ft.m.  to  3  W"-. 

-Adifcelon  23333  .  IGnwi  344442  .  ..  . 

Bat  Yarn  *S51 1111  IGrvat  Shmoria  *44334  - 

Be&sftebe  74767  ’  '  Nafrarfy»*SZ3333  *  TtIGHtS 
.Gavmiel  *988665  .  .  Natanya  ^23333  ,  . 

tom*  Hegic^*78ni1  PatahTikva’SZSIllt,  ". 


^518X7233 
Hadara  22333  “ 
HaHti *612233 
Hatzor 36333 
Holof)  883133 


Rehovot  *461333-  V 
RtehonLoZkMi942333 
Sataid  38333 
Tel  Aviv  *240111  ■' 
Tiberias  *90711 


Mobile  Intenshra  Care  Unit  (MICU)  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  area  Brocmd  the  dock.  - 
101  Emergency  phone  number-fti  moat 


”Er— "—Emotional  FhstAitt  Tel:  Jeru¬ 
salem  227171,  Tel  Aviv  261111/?,  Haifa 
872222,  Seershebs4781 1 1, Netanya 35316. 


Rape  Criaia  Centra  (24  hours),  for  help  call 
Tel  Aviv.  234819,  Jerusalem  -  246564,  and 
tyarta 88791. 


24-Hoora  TUght 

CaO  03^712484  (muftHkie).  Arrivals  Only 
(T aped  Message)  03-381111  (20  lines) .  .  J 

DENTAL  '• 

Tel  Aviv:  Dental  Association  dinlc  48  Re- 
hovBar-Kodiba,  Friday:  6  p-m-to  midnight: 
Saturday:  JO  bjtj.  to  2  pjn.:  8  jun.  to  -10 
1  pjn.Tek  03-284649. 

Denial  Clinic,  25  Rahov  Ahimeir,  Ranwt 
AvivGimmel,  Shabbat  and  holidays:  6 pun. 

lOpjn.  Weekday  evenings:  430-10,  Tat 
03-425832, ' 1 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged 
at  NIS  6.90  per  tine,  including 
VAT.  Insertion  every  day  of  the 
.  month  costs  NIS  138  per  line,  in¬ 
cluding  VAT,  per  month. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  Exhibitions:  Joel 
Kantor,  Photographs  of  Israel  0  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Works  on  Paper.  fromiMuseum'sxrt9 
lection  O’  MA  Man -and  His  Land,".Jflpsha 
Dayan  collection  0  Israel  Art  0  News  in 
Antiquities  0  Nerot  Mhzva— ideas  tor  light 
In  Jewish  rfrual  0  from  the  Depths  of  .die 
Sea  -  ancient  Carmel  coest  cargoes  (Rock¬ 
efeller)  0  Indian  Paintings  from  PoWcy  col¬ 
lections  0  Jewels  of  Children's  Literature  0 
Permanent  exhibitions  of  archeology' 
Judaica,  ethnic  art  VISITING  HOURS,  MAIN 
MUSEUM:  10-5,  At  lit  Guided  tour  of 


Conducted  tours 

HADASSAH— Hourly  toure  of  the  ChagSU 
Windows  at  Kiiyat  Hadassah  on  the  half 
hour.  *  Information;  reservation*:  -  02- 
416333.02-446271.  .  * 


HBJftEHUMVBtBrTY 

Tours  in  English  at  9  arid  11  un.  from . 
Administration  Building,  G brat  Ram  Cam¬ 
pus.  Buses  9, 28, 24  and  16.  * 

2.  Mount  Scopus  touts  11  b4l  from  foe 
Bronfman  Reception.  Centra.  Sherman . 
Budding.  Buses  9, 28, 4a,  26  end  23  to  foe 
first  underground  stop.  Further  details:  Tel. 
02-882819.  .  -  _  .  \ 

AMIT  WOMBt.  {ForoHirty'  AmertiJerr 

OUT..  To  visit  our  technological  High 
Schools  call  Jerusalem  533141;  Tel  Amv  - 
396171,233231, 240529;  Netariya  33744  ■;  ■ 

Inforrmtlou  Cntrn 

UJA  INFORMAnON  . cannon  if  Ibn 
Gabfrol  St,  Rahovia,  Jerusalem.  Features 


artist*.' Frarik  Stella  ^ -  Had  Gadya  -  aaeriaa 
of  lame  prints  by  frank  State,  after  El 
Usritay'i  gouaches  ^The  Want  of  Mattor— 
a  quality  fa  Israefl  art  21  eWa  Israeli 
showthair  work  of  thelast  25  years.  Visrr- 
MG  HOURS  TODAY:  10  ajn.-2  M 

Sm.  Helms  HhMmMr  PevMon.  VWt- 
g  Hours:  Closed  for  installation  of  new 
exhlUtiozu  . 

ConductedTours 
AMfriWOMEN  (fomwMriy  American  Mfa- 
.  mM  Women).  Free  Morning  Touts  -Tel 
'Aviv.  TeL  220187, 233154.  .  _ .  • 

WOO.  To  visit  our  protects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232339;  Jerusalem,  228060;  Haifa  88817. 
-PIONEER  WOMEN— NA'AMAT.  Morning 
yoora. Tel  Avfa  2107ST,  Jen*BWfli2«87a 
r*  :.  -i. ••  ■  vi  Jr.ii  —  ■ 

Mu^untt  V'- 

HAIFA  MUSB»M,  26Shabtal  Levy  St  TeU 
04-5232E6.  ExhlBWonai-Modem  Art  - 
-  Material;-'*  Medium  of  Eigiresslon;  Pop  M 
-  Jfe  ft*rence,  jt»  Consequences.  Lync 
'AbatractitwtinfbnneL  Ancfent  Art  -  Jew- 


Second  Programms 

6.12  Gymnastics 
6-30  Editorial  Review 
6-63  Green  Ught-drivera'  comar 
7.00 This  Morning -news  magazine 
8.0s  Drive  Safaty 

9.06  House  CaO -with  Rivks  Mlchaen 
1Q4MI  AH  Shades  of  the  Network -morn¬ 
ing  magsrina 

12.10  Open  Une-naws  and  music 
134)0  Midday- news  commentary*  reuslr 
1406  Matters  of  Interest— with  GeWGatil 

16. 10  Magic  Montana 
16u06  Songs  and  Homework 

17.10  Economics  Magazine 
18.06  New  Htbnw  Words  (repeat) 

1A48  Today  In  Sport 

1  SOB  Today-  radio  newsreel 
19 -36  Lew  and  Justice  Magazine 
28.06  Cantorial  Hit  Parade 
2200  Jazz  Comer 

2306 Radio  game  (repesti  -  - 

OOOO  Hebrew  songs 

Army 

60S  Univefsftyon die  Air 

600  Open  Your  Eyes— songs,  information 

7.07  “TOT  -  with  Alex  Anslcy 

806 Good  Morning  Israel 

90S  In  the  MonVng- whh  EE  YtoraeB 

1006  Coffee  Break 

1106  Right  Now-wfth  Raff  Rashef 

1306  Radio  Connection 

ISOBDaBy  Meeting— with  OriyYanlv" 

1606 Four  In  the  Afternoon 

17.00  Evening  Newsreel 

1 7.30  Foretga  Affaire  Magazine 

1700 Sports  Magsdns 

16.06  Wght  of  the  Bridges  (partZ) . 

18.06  Muric 
2808  Sues  deluxe 
2100  Mtost-TV  Newsreel 
21 OO  Unhwrrity  on  the  Air  (repeeti 
2209 Popular  songs* 

2306 MgfaMglR- with  Yoav  Kulnar  _ 
OOOS  Night  Binfs— wtth  G3at  Moev 


Yesterday’s  SohitiPa 


auEEBsnnHassfs 

S  El  K  S  El  S  II  5 

e  0  a  b  i  0  a  a 

@3JDE  QBSDi  GG&3I1 

aauabwiUB 

UKUiiBBEf 

y  G5  K  ti 

ISEiiDMlzlH 

Q  y  8  Ii  K  13  B  fJ 
B13H0  HQBE(3  eweffi 
II  Q  ffi  E  II  L? 
SlaQt3S(i3u  QGIiifiKElaG 
ffiBK-aOUBli 
BaeHffiaiESfflUiiuaH 


QUICK  SOLUTION  ' 
ACROSS:  I  Poison,  4  Girls.  9  Lmtc.  8 
Envious.  10  Raffing.  U  **  ~r: 

14  Seen.  15  rdea.  18  Te*.  21  ^nte,  23 
Deplete.  25  Leamec.  2* 

Creep.  2*  Tendon.  DOWN:  1  Paltry,  2 
Imagine.  3  Obedient.  '4  Give.  5; 
Roomy.  6  System.  7  Ledge.  IS  Dis¬ 
perse.  is  Emerald.  17  Frolic.  » 


TBJEVISIQftl  - ; 

s 

600  School  Broadcasts  1400  The  ChU- 
dran  from  Shdnmat  Halm  1406  Alaska 
and  HiwsB  1400  American  Folk  Music 
1600  Mtidng  Magic  1805  No  Secrets 
16.60  100  Famous  Painting*  16.00 
French  literKure  1600  Series  on  the 
Talmud 1700 ANewEvanlng-nve  maga¬ 
zine 


17  JO  Alice  In  Wonderland.  Pan  18  of  a 
26-part  animated  aerial  based  on  the  book 
hylswisCartoll . 

1800 Problems  of  ttigh  School  CWMran 
ABAB>C4JUiOUAGE  programmes:  . 

1830 News  roundup 
1632  Programme  Trailer.. - 
1838  Sports 
1930 News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00 wfth  s  news  roundup  -  • 


CINEMA 

JERUSALEM  4c30,  730,  930  - 
Eden:  P.O.W.  The  Escape;  Idtoqn; 
Runaway  Train;  Hafalra:  Youngblood; 
HNrs  3  Man  and  a  Cnxfle;RWtchwH: 
Kin  of  the  Spider  Woman  7:15, 930; 
Orgfo  Fnttasia  430, 7:15, 930;  Orion 
Or.l:  SUverado  4, 6:45.9:15;  Orion  Or 
3:  Iron  Eagle  430, 7,930;Oraa:  Body 
Heat  430. 7,  9:15;  Rons  After  Hour*; 
Semmdan  Nsdla  730,  830;  Itayml 
Jtn'Hrinu  Out  of  Africa  6:15,  9;.  Beit 
Agree;  Goomes  4:  Young  Franken- 

sisfn  6;  Top  Secret  8;  Whitt  Nights. 
930;  Top  Secret  12  midnight;  On- 
mettieq—:  A  Doll's  House  7;  Draams7 
Israel}  halt};  The  Cat  end  the  Canary-  g 
(aintil  haBfc^ The  American  Friend  930 

TELAVIVS,  7:18,9:30  M  / 
All— hy:  Last  Tangp  bt  Pari*  S.  730. 
330;  Belt  Labafa:  Fandango  T1:1S 
p.m,;  NriMmfa  Runaway  Train; 
Chan  T;  Spies  Lika  U»  5,  TJS,  9:40; 
Chan  2:,  Salvador  5,  730, 8:45;  chan . 
3:  Stitches  5,  7^0,  9:45;  Chan  4; 
-Pbariat  Gy  73%  9:40;  Monty  Python 
1030  a.fTL,  130;  Cheo  Bz  Journay  of 
Natty  Ga/in  5^30,9:45;  Ctoema  One: 
Mexle  Gy  7:30,  930;c  Ctneme  Tsra: 
Cemorta  5.  7 30, 830;  IWafe  Berifti 


7:20,9*6;  OttsaRoff  2;  3 Hommes  at 
UP  Gotdfai-  It  Aia.  .130,  4346k  7:20, 
8:46;  Pttaoseff  1:  Ran  11  ejrv,  2, 
6.-30,  WftJMli  hu  Jagded  Edge S;  - 
10;  S*X  film,  12  midnight;.  Etthair: 
National  tanipoon'»€w^wn  Victoria' 
7:30, 9i40;  Oat:  AfayHoure;  Borden: 
The  Official  story;  Hod:  YoungWoodB,  - 
730,930;;  Lavi:  Creator .1 35, 5,7:40, 
830;  Letr  Q:  WHdcot*  1.-46r  5.  7:30, 
9^0;  UwwrHMhnJnab:  9%  Weeks 
430;7:16. 830!  Mexfm;  find  of  bmo- : 
oence  5, 736,9:30;  Magnln:  Ooaed  . 
tor  Renovations;  'Ortyr  The  Bosto-  r 
mens;  hris:  Momy  Python  the  life  of  . 
Brian  12.’ 7^30?  Paart  Tuff.  Turf- 
.430, 730, 9:16;  Bhahofr  Out  off  Africa . 
S:45L  9:iS;  StadhRCtaetf  torff^tovv- 
tione;  Tunic  Body  Heat  7:15, 930; . 
Tchefet:  NadU5,'730, 9^0;  Tet  Avlvr 
P.O.W.  The^ Escape;  . T«l  Aviv 
Mueetnui’Shggfrf^atotafTpJiti;  part  t; 


2032  Rune:  Coco  Returns 

2030  Beauty  Spot-tipeon  hBcas  and  trips 

21 30  Mabat  Newsreel 

2130  No  Piece  HkeHotmh  British  comedy 

series ;stanlng  WURem  Geunt  and  Patricia 

Garwood' 

22. 00 This  Is  The  Time 
2230  Dempsey  and  Mstepesce:  Love 
Youto  Death 
2330  News  ‘ 

JORDAN  TV  (unsffitieo 
1730 Cartoons 1830 French  Hour  1930 
■  Newt  In  Hebrew  20.00  News  In  Arabic 
2030  To  be  announced  21.10  The  Black 
Tower 2230 News  in  English  2230  Mur-  ■ 
zhn.  She  Wrote 

MHHXEEASTTVffroraTJL.  nortfr): 
1330  Woody  Woodpecker  14,0 0  700 
Oub  1430  Shape-Up  1830  Afternoon 
Movie  1630  Sptdarman  1730  Super 
Book  1730  Muppets  1830  Heppy  Days' 
1830  Layeme  &  ShWay  19.00  News. 
2030  Magnum  PX  2130  Sports  2330 
' TOO Cbtb' 

Rufolare  Romance  4,? 
6:46.9:30;  BathHatofutsoth:  Exodus 
TMvwICtawrtnqDs:  War  end  r 
Peace  1 7;  Caretaker  9:45 

HA»A4:30,7,9:15 
AmphftlMatia:  PJXW.  77w  Escape; 
Armoar  Cats  Ey»;  Atzmon:  Sky  Pv- 
2tB*;  .ChfWi.lron  Eagle;  Karen  Or 
Hanwftudaeh:  When  Father  Was 
Away  onBusinres  4, 8:30, 9;  Orah:  9Vi 
Weeks;  Oriy:  Kaos  6,  9;  Peon  Euro- 

gawi  Vacatton^Bon:  Runaway  Train  4, 
6-45,  S,  8L4.lL  Kiss' of  the  Spider 
Woman  7,- 9;.15;  Revest  1:  After 
*9"?®  of  God;  Can- 
MoC|HlB*ilFfoaco»8  fat  Haifa  One-, 
niamequeh  Belle  da  Jour  930 

ramatgan 

Aiuhhi:  Holcroft  Covenant  7:15,.  9;3Q- 
Indiana 

Jonas  5.-7.1S,  930;  RreGaq  1;  After 
SSSSbZr3?' 9:40  ****asi  2:  Wh an 

■awteraagiSE- 

HQOLIYA  •  ~i'' 

^thePI,9°n  7:15.  S-3Q:-' 

th®T  Dwarfs^;  ; 


Future  7:15,3^3 

NOLOfll  . 

9:30:  Savoy: 

batyam  - 

Atjmsut;  White  Nights  4:30, 7,  g^g 

foVATAYBM 

^•teo«ofAfricae,a 

SHARON 
PCTAHllliVA  ‘ 

ojdwi 


11  1  'Tj 

rq— T 

Ll;j1  . 
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AAC1  aiding  Israeli  tourism 


“"8  abort  $550  a  mortb,  or  abort 
$2.75  as  hour. 

Let  as  take  a  hypothetic*!  case.  A 
Sck  Fond  member  has  a  chronic 
disease  -  so  minor,  that  only  semi, 
annual  check-ups  are  reqrired.  But 
he  most  take  two X  pills  daily,  or  60a 
month. 

Here  is  his  Via  Dolorosa! 

Goes  to  the  family  doctor  who' 
writes  the  prescription  (30  minutes). 
Goes  to  dinic's  office  to  boy  six 
stamps  of  NIS  1  each  to  “raBdate” 
the  prescription  (10  minutes).  Waits 
in1  fine  at  pharmacy  (30  urinates). 
Druggist  very  pofitdy  and  with  hon¬ 
est  sympathy  says  the  piUs  are  not  in 
stflck,  so  he  authorizes  patient  to  boy 
30  pQb  at  a  private  pharmacy. 

'Patient  pays  NIS  13.20  ($8.00)  at  a 
private  pharmacy  for  the  30  pills 
(about  15  morales).  Patient  rctMxa 
to.  dink  .and  gets  a  refund  (20  mi-. 


tkn  (to  be  filled  in  a  fortnight)  far  the 
remaining  30  pills  (30  minutes). 

Total  time  spent:  two  hoars  and  15 
minutes.  He  does  thlstwiee  a  month, 
n)t  including  the  initial  visit  to  the 
doctor,  spending  four  hours -or  half 
a  day’s  work  valued  at  abort'  $11  — 
every  month  to  get  piUs  costing  abort  ' 
$8.80  (which  costs  Kupat  Hofim  ab¬ 
ort  $5  since  it  already  employs  the 
staff,  has  the  premises,  is  non-profit, 
and  so  forth). 

'.Yet  this  nightmare  |g  an  improve-  . 
meat  over  last  month's  procedures.  , 

'Then  the  druggist  sent  the  prtieuf 
tq  the  malii  regional  clinic.  Thirty 
mhmtes  to  get  there  pins  another  30 
of  waiting  in  line.  Rarely  were  the 
pffls  availabieat  the  main  cflnic— and 
if *o,  often  the  pharmacist (and  right¬ 
ly  so)  would  reserve  them  for  his 
cynic’s  own  patients.  Then  back 
(another  30  minutes)  to  his  own  cfinic 
to  the  chief  doetor  (another  30  mi¬ 
nutes)  who.  would  authorize  .the 
purchase  of  only  20  (not  30)  piHs- 
Then  back  to  the  dru^bt  (this  time 
without  waiting  -in  line)- to ;  get  an . 
aotborizatioa  to  buy  the  20  piUs  at  a  : 
private  pharmacy.  V  we  add  these ' 
additional  twohoura  to  the  usual  two . 
hours  inquired,  we  have  a  total  of 
ftjur  hours,  or  $11  each  time  to  get  20 
pab'vahwd.rt4$sh0v;  1 : ' -  \.‘cf  1'" 

;  But  Irow  does  Knprt  -Hdlim  save 
o&oney  by  paying  $8.80  for  a  OrVqf 
which  should  cost.it  abort -$57  The 
answer  is  simple.  Many  patients 
stynpiy  avoid  the  many,  long  hours 
and  aggravation  by  buying  the  drugs 
in  a  private  pharmacy  to  begin  critic 
3pd  forgetting  abort  a  reftmdi 

■  The  Sick  Fond  has  already  shor¬ 
tened  its  Via  Dolorosa.  We  would  like 
tQ  suggest  another  step  tosttortenil- 
unta  it  can  provide  drags  in  a  proper 
manner. 

:  &Kh  doctor  should  be  gjveha  drtly  : 
fist  of  drugsnrt  avaiUde.  He  should 
authorize  a  months,  instead  of  two 
weeks’,  purchase  at  a  private 
pharmacy.  .Moreover,,  fee.  private, 
pharmacies  should  be  authorized  to  . 
bill  the  Sicfc  Fund  directly,  saving  the’ 
patient  the  trouble  of  returiring  to  the ; 
efinic  for  tab  reftrad.-  This  -  would - 
Kupat  Hofin  da  Hi's  butt- . 
meat  of  its  patients  mneh  raore  hu¬ 
man  and  reduce  the  huge  workload 
on  fee  dink  pharmacies.  Total  time 
spent  monthly  by  patient;  45.  mi¬ 
nutes,  or  $2,  a  month. 


By  AVI  TEMKIN . 

• '  PortEcoito^Rqjiorta'  r 

Consumer:  prices  cemained  vir¬ 
tually  unchanged  during  the  first  half 
of  June,  largely  because  of  a  4.9  per 
.  cent  drop  m  the  prices  of  Unfits  and 
vegetables,  the  Central  Bureau  of 
■  Statistics  said  yesterday. 

The  price  figares  published  yester¬ 
day  showed  that  in  the  first  half  of 
the  month  food  prices  rose  1.4  per 
cent,  while  health  services  prices 
increased  1  per.  cent:  The  drop  in 
produce  prices,  however,  offset  the 
rises,  while  all  other  prices  remained 
almost  stable  daring  the  first  half  of 
the  month. 

Treasury  officials  said  they  ex- 


The  Treasury* s  opening  position  is 
that  from  now  on  wages  must  be 
finked  to  productivity,  as  any  in¬ 
crease  in  nominal  salaries  not  linked 
to  a  rise  in  productivity  would  trigger 
a  renewed  rise  in  inflation.  But  the 
ministry  is  feeing  growing  protests 
from  the  public-sector  unions,  while 
the.Hisradmr  is  insisting  on  small 
wage  increases. 

Finance  Minister  Moshe  Nissim 
declared  yesterday  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  willing  to  discuss  any  issue 
the  unions  raise  during  the  talks,  but 
be  insisted  that  no  wage  increase 
should  be  granted.  Nissim  told  the 
cabinet  that  be  would  soon  be  bring¬ 
ing  to  them  a  proposal  for  budget 


1 1  i  >1  liiiiBi)  i'4  ,.TT1 1  ■*.  u  1 1  ‘  Fi'  fil  I  v  -  -i  <  iWIJ  1  k'i_ 


By  GREER  FAY  C ASHMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Association  of  Americans 
and  Canadians  in  Israel  is  aiming  to 
help  stem  the  decline  in  tourism  to 
Israel  from  North  America  by  en¬ 
couraging  its  members  to  act  as'iour- 
ism  envoys  when  they  return  to  their 
home  communities  for  visits. 

A  series  of  seminars  conducted 
jointly  by  the  AACI  and  the  Tour¬ 
ism  Ministry  is  helping  to  prepare 
members  for  the  problems  they  will 
encounter  in  promoting  tourism  and 
provide  them  with  the  tools  for  re¬ 
taliation. 

At  the  first  seminar  yesterday,  at 
the  Moriah  Hotel,  Michael  Gidron. 
director  of  information  services  for 
the  Ministry  of  Tourism,  empha¬ 
sized  the  severity  of  the  decline  in 


tourism  from  North  America,  noting 
it  had  plummeted  4S  per  cent  in  the 
past  six  months. 

There  was  consensus  at  the  session 
that  the  key  probiem  was  to  counter¬ 
act  the  media’s  image  of  Israel.  Gid¬ 
ron  emphasized  the  iitipcrtance  of 
convincing  Americans  of  the  nor¬ 
malcy  of  day-to-day  life  in  Israel. 
Fran  Alpcri.  z  former  Chicago  resi¬ 
dent  who  conducts  archeological 
tours  in  Jerusalem,  said  there  was 
easily  a  70  per  cent  decline  in  tour 
guide  business.  She  advised  her 
Gsteners  that  if  they  wanted  to  sell 
Israel  as  a  rcurist  destination,  they 
would  have  :o  find  an  incentive  to 
come  here  for  people  of  all  faiths. 
Because  Israel  is  the  cradle  of  West¬ 
ern  civilization,  she  declared,  ‘  there 
is  something  here  that  everyone  can 
connect  with.” 


June  to  be  around  lper  cent,  reflect¬ 
ing  mainly  the  payment  of  the  5 . 8per 
cent  cost-of-living  allowance  that 
workers  will  be  receiving  with  this 
'  month’s  wages. 

'  The  publication  of  the  fortnightly 
-  figures  come  as  formal  negotiations 
open,  for  a  new  collective  wage 
agreement.  The  talks,  due  to  start 
today  in  Tel  Aviv,  are  seen  by  the 
Treasury  as  crucial  for  the  fixture  of 
the  economic  stabilization  plan.  The 
ministry  has  already  said  it  will  not 
agree,  inits  capacity  as  public  sector 
employer,  to  any  increase  in  salaries. 


LIBERALS 


(CoBtinded  from  Page  One) 

Yisrael  that  Recanafi  had  not  dared 
make  the  same,  accusations  before 
the  Bejski  Commission  because  he 
was  under  oath  then.  Recanati  was 
now  trying  to  sell  lies  to  the  public, 
Aridqr  charged. 

Recanati  said  on  the  TV  program¬ 
me  that  any  legislation,  whidb  forced 
him  to  .  leave  his  position  would  be 
tantamount  to  n&tioaafiring  Bank 
Discount.  Nevertheless,  he  said,  he 
would  abide  by  the  law  if  such  leg¬ 
islation  were  approved. 

Sbahal  and  Communications 
Minister  Annum  Rubinstein  have 
..comeout  in  support  of  a  rapid  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Bejski  recom¬ 
mendations,  including  the  dismissal 
of  Recanati  from .  his  post.  The 
liberal  Party  mimstec,  on  the  other 
hand,  yesterday  continued  their 
attack  on  the  Bejski  report,  defend¬ 
ing  Recanati’ s  decision  not  to  resign. 
Science  Minister  Gideon  Patt  said 
other  ministers  agreed  that  Recanati 
was  right,  but  were  afraid  to  say  so 
.publicly.  . 

Justice  Minister  Yitzhak  Moda'i 
said  yesterday,  in  an  interview  on 
Erev^Hadask,  that  Bank  Discount 
has  a  different  status  from  the  other 
hanks.  “We  are  going  for  legislation 
as  there  is  no  other  way  of  removing 
Recanati  from  bis  position,"  be  said. 


government  spending  of  the  last 
month. 

Price  hikes  announced 

The  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Trade  yesterday  approved  a  series  of 
consumer  price  rises,  all  of  which 
take  effect  this  morning. 

The  price  of  salt  goes  up  31  per 
cent;  hair  sprays  and  colourings.  10 
per  cent;  certain  household  ap¬ 
pliances,  9  per  cent;  and  bathroom 
fixtures,  6  per  cent.  The  price  of  a 
fish  dinner  increases  10  per  cent. 


Joblessness  rose  in  May 

The  number  of  people  seeking 
work  grew  almost  15  per  cent  last 
month,  with  some  43 ,600 job  seekers 
registering  at  the  labour  exchanges. 
But  the  number  of  people  unem¬ 
ployed  for  at  least  six  days  during  the 
month  remained  stable,  Israel  Radio 
reported. 

The  number  of  prospective  em¬ 
ployers  grew  by  32  per  cent,  with  the 
labour  exchanges  receiving  some 
20,000  job  offers  last  month. 


Dollar’s  rise  likely  to  continue 


The  U.S.  dollar  ended  last  week 
higher  against  other  major  curren¬ 
cies.  with  its  biggest  gains  coining  at 
the  expense  of  the  Deutschemark, 
down  2.3  per  cent  against  the  dollar, 
and  the  Swiss  franc,  down  1.9  per 
cent.  The  yen  was  1.7  per  cent  weak¬ 
er,  while  the  pound  sterling  was  off 
1.6  per  cent  against  the  dollar. 

The  major  influence  on  the  dollar 
was  the  Reagan  administration’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  participate  in  a  coordinated 
cut  in  interest  rates.  The  dollar  also 
gained  from  a  larger  than  expected 
0.9  per  cent  rise  in  May  consumer 
spending. 


Working  against  the  U.S.  curren¬ 
cy  was  the  downward  revision  in  the 
U.S.  gross  national  product  figure  - 
from  3.7  per  cent  to  2.9  per  cent 
annual  growth  rate. 

Nonetheless,  the  overall  market 
looks  bullish  for  the  dollar.  The 
major  triangle  formed  over  the  past 
two  months,  with  lower  highs  and 
higher  lows  for  the  Euro-currencies, 
suggests  the  dollar  is  headed  for  a 
breakout.  If  bond  prices  continue  to 
move  down,  it  would  act  as  a  fun¬ 
damental  reason  to  push  the  dollar 
higher.  (  Boa2  Barack  Advisory  Ser¬ 
vice) 


Industry  Ministry  gets  acting  director 


By  MICHAL  YUD  ELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Industry  and  Trade  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon  has  appointed  Yoram  Be- 
bsovsky,  director  of  the  ministry’s 
Investments  Centre,  as  acting  minis¬ 
try  director-general. 


Belisovsky  replaces  Yoram  Forer. 
who  resigned  last  week  because  of 
the  low  pay. 

Sharon  is  currently  reviewing  the 
applications  of  several  candidates  as 
a  permanent  replacement  for  Forer. 


if  leaders arc  fired 

:  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
El  A1  workers  are  threatening  to 
strike  if  the  five  ground  workers  who 
organized  Thursday’s  wildcat  work 
stoppage  are  fired.  •  • 

The  JeruSalemDistrict  Court  is 
due  to  rule  today  on  the  request  of 
the  company’s  receiver  to  dismiss 
the  five  employees  on  the  grounds 
that  their  action  had  damaged  El 
AT*  reputation  and  violated  the 
agreement  between  the  workers  and 
the  recover,  which  stipulated  co co¬ 


in  dices: 

General  Share  Index  117-25  -0.23% 

Non-Bank  Index  135,48  +0.06% 

Arrangement  109.25  -0.40% 

Insurance  152.20  -0.13% 

Commerce,  Services  158.79  +1.06% 

Res/ Estate  164.  TS  +051% 

Industrials  .  124.29  +003% 

Textiles  149.27  -032% 

Metals  11751  +131% 

Electronics  99.67  -131% 

Chemicals  126.43  +034% 

Industrial  InvsL  116-50  -0.18% 

Investment  Cos.  137-27  -7.70% 

General  Bond  Index  109.86  +0.15% 

Index-linked  Bonds  110.67  +031% 

Fully-linked  112.47  +0.32% 

Partially-linked  109.42  +0.12% 

Dollar-finked  Bonds  100.13  -033% 

Short-term  0-2  yrs  10846  +0.18% 

-310001  +003%’ 
Ew^ferrrte+VftK-  -"*107.34 -^0.20* 


Turnovers: 

Shares- total  NIS  6,077,000 

Arrangement  NIS  2.143300 

Non-bank  NIS  3.933300 

Bonds -total  NIS  5.729300 

Index-linked  NIS  3.465300 

Do  liar- linked  NIS  2364.700 

Treasury  Bills  NIS  171300 

Share  Movements: 

Advances  154  (114) 

of  which  5%+  23  (20) 

"buyers  only"  6  (1) 

Declines  109  (176) 

of  which  5%  +  11  (16) 

"sellers  only"  1  (6) 

Unchanged  99  (130) 

TradingHalt  60  (62) 

Bond  Market  Trends: 

Index-Jinked 

3%  fully-linked  Mixed  by  0.5-1% 


435%  fully-linked  Rises  to  1 
80%  linked  Rises  to  1  % 


90%  linked 

Double-linked 

Dollar-finked: 

Admon 

Rimon 

Gitboa 

For.  Curr. 

denominated 

Treasury  Bills 

(monthly  yield) 


Slight  rises 
Mixed  to  1% 

Mixed  to  1  % 

Falls  to  1% 

Falls  to1% 

Stable/slight  movements 
1.41-1.54% 


Arrangement  yields: 


SELECTED  PRICE  QUOTATIONS 


Name  Price  Volume  % 

DOOMS  change 

Commercial  Banks 

(not  pert  of  "arrangement") 

Maritime  1  1120  1380 

General  non-arc.  26550  60  +0.7 

First  Inf  I  3535  1738 

RBI  3735  2837  +1.7 

Commercial  Banks 

(part  of  "arrangement”) 


Trade  &  Services 

MelrEzra  4880  177  +8.4 

Supersol  2  4885  325  -03 

Delekr  2850  2602 

Lighterage  no  trading 

Cold  Storage  no  trading 
Dan  Hotels  3840  126  +03 

Vardan  Hotel  3465  277  + 10.0 

Hilon  1  11000  19 

Team!  1820  384  -3.4 


The  Htstadrut  backed  the  workers 
yesterday,  with  Secretary-General 
Yisrael  Kessar  wanting  against  “pro¬ 
voking  workers  who  are  ready  for 
mdustrialqufet  despite  the  fact  that 
the  company  is  in  receivership.  ” 

•  He  called  on  the  EL  A1  manage- 
meat  and  receiver  to  hold  direct 
negotiations  with  ,  the  workers,  in¬ 
stead  of  turning  to  the  courts. 


-IDBr  .  .  . 

83180 

484 

Union  (LI 

62600 

41 

Discount 

106329 

57 

Mizrahi  ' 

34410 

330 

Hapoalim  r 

56515 

1005 

General  A 

145200 

41 

Leumi  0.1 

35850 

2211 

Fin.  Trade 

48800 

- 

Mortgage  Banks 

Leumi.  mort  r 

4760 

153 

Dev.  Mort 

1430 

630 

Mishkanr- 

2270 

509 

Taft  hot  r 

12910 

34 

Meravr 

4800 

307 

To  Let  or  For  Sale 

7  rooms,  2ndjloor,  quiet  street,  near Super-Sol  in  Ben 
Yehuda  St.,  Tel  Aviv,  5  minutes  walk:  to  sea-  3  entrances,  2 
Mlxiens,2hathrooiiisr2  lavatories,  6baldonies, 
telephone,  "old"  Florentine  timingrogm.p  ajniah.  office 
room,  salon.  ;y:  - . 

;Siiit consulate  otfeusiness:  .  /  .• 


No  agents. 

TeL 03-399191,  apartmartSOB,  evuuiiigfc 


Required  in  Jerusalem 

CLERK 

Full  command  of  Hebrew  and  English’ 
Including  typing 

Fuilirae  (including  Friday)  ;  . 
Tel-  02-551690  (Sun.-Thur.)  Naomi 


Financial  Institutions 


Real  Estate, 
Agriculture 

Azorim 

Ellon 

Africa  Isr.  0.1 
Dankner 
Prop.  8t  Bldg. 
BaysideO.1 
ILDCr 
Rasscor 
Mehadrin 
Ha  da  rim 

Industrials 

Dubekb 

Pri-Zel 

Sunfrost 

Elite 


Building  and 

601  6175  +Z0 

346  7191  +0.3 

33010  30 

3985  182  +13 

2650  1990  -2.0 

3800  347  +2.2 

48000  143  -03 

6600  133  -8.5 

7150  215  +0.7 

1138  3167 


3360  463 

2406  535 

8200  47 

13400  42 

892  723 


AigrieC 

no  trading 

Argaman  r 

12000 

ind.  Dsv.  DO 

no  trading 

Delta  G1 

3175 

Clal  Leasing  0.1 

11110 

105  +10.0 

Maquettal 

23750 

Insurance 

Eagle  1 
PolgatO.5 

12348 

6800 

Ararat  0.1  r 

892 

660 

+1.9 

Schooflerinu 

no  trading 

Hassnehr 

485  19408 

— 

•  Rogosin 

3860 

Phoenix  0.1 

700 

117 

-1.7 

Urdan  0.1  r 

10220 

Hamlshmac 

6900 

32 

+4 J5 

Is.  Can  Co.  1 

1140 

■Menorahl; 

7500 

26 

-IS 

2on  Cables 

2165 

Saharr  - 

4110 

75 

+2.0 

Packer  Steel 

6450 

Zion  Hold.  1 

16500 

- 

Bbh3r 

43S600 

IDB  ord. 
Union  0.1 
Discount  A 
Mizrahi  r. 
Hapoalim  r. 
General  A 
Leumi  stock 
Rn.  Trade  1 


Elron  322000  8  -33 

Arit  28250  83  -0.7 

Clal  Electronics  2260  1223 

SpedronixT  2718  832  +03 

TA.T.1  4300  321  +7.0 

Ackersteinl  1488  223  -0.1 

Agan  5  19931  150  +43 

Alliance  1799  395  -0.1 

Dexter  3349  132  -0.0 

Fertilisers  6300  ’  9+1.6 

Haifa  Chem.  800  1614 

Tovar  52900  63  -02 

Dead  Sear  15120  542 

Potrochem.  525  13138 

NecaChem.  3401  143  +22 

Frutarom  9600  9  - 

Hadera  Paper  206000  74  +13 

Central  Trade  6430  642  -03 

Koorp  4880000  0  +1.7 

Clallnds.  1325  2513 

Investment  Companies 

IDB  Dev.  r  3800  2373  -2.1 

Ellem  2610  1928  -13 

Afikl  no  trading 

Gahelet  1416  40  +0.1 

Israel  Corp.  1  no  trading 
Wolfsonlr  106000  -  -03 

Hapoalim  Inv.  5015  490  +0.3 

Leumi  Invest  4695  55  -0.3 

Discount  Invest.  2337  3898  -2.0 

Mizrahi  Invest.  16001  35  +13 

Clal  10  758  1815  -1.6 

Landeco  0.1  8250  31  +3.0 

Pama  0.1  9999  195  +3.1 

Oil  Exploration 

PazOilExpL  12800  31 

J.O.E.L  1470  874  -2.0 


Abbreviations: 
s.o.  sellers  onK 
bx.  buyers  oah 


only  b 

only  r 


b  bearer 
r  registered 


NV  c 

N„ 


>  - 


».  a 

ISRAEL  MONEY  MARKETS  June  22,  iase 

SHEKEL  INTEREST  RATES 

PRIME  BORROWING  RATE:  1.25%  per  month 

Unlinked  Deposit  (Annual  Rates) 


Last  Updated  Tapes 

LEUMI  18.6  7-15% 

HAPOALIM  18.6  8-13% 

DISCOUNT  5.6  7-13% 

MIZRAHI  83  8-16% 

FIRST  INT’L  3.6  fr-13% 


Pakare  7-Day  Paksm  30-Day 


8-15.5% 

10-1335% 

7-13% 

6- 15% 

7- 13% 


B-15.5% 

12-14% 

9-14% 

6-17% 

6-13% 


Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit 
f Tapas :  demand  deposit  paying  daily  interest. 

Pakam:  fixed-term  deposit  available  from  7  to  59  days.) 

PATAH  —  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  DEPOSIT  RATES  (as  of 
June  22) 

3-4HONTHS  6-MONTHS  12-MONTHS 


6.375 

6375 

6.500 

8.750 

8.500 

8.500 

3.875 

4.000 

4.125 

4.500 

4.375 

4.375 

3.125 

3.125 

3.125 

|  Tel  Aviv  St<r^tx«*ai*§egi| 

mam 

MARKET  STATISTICS 

Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit  and  are  subject  to  change. 

SHEKEL  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  RATES  (as  of  June  19) 


U.S.A.  Dollar  1  1.4847  1.5033  1.46  133  1.4945 

U.K.  Sterling  1  23367  2.2647  2.19  230  £2512 

Deutch  Mark  1  0.6665  0.6749  0.66  0.69  0.6706 

French  Franc  1  0.2086  03112  030  031  03099 

Dutch  Florin  t  0.5915  0.5989  038  0.61  0.5953 

Swiss  Franc  1  0.8082  0.B183  0.79  0.83  03134 

Swedish  Krone  1  03062  0.2088  0.20  0.21  0.2074 

Norweg.  Krone  1  0.1954  0.1978  0.19  030  0.1965 

Danish  Krone  1  0.1793  0.1816  0.18  0.19  0.1805 

Finnish  Mark  1  03866  0.2902  0.28  030  0.2886 

Canad.  Dollar  1  1.0651  1.0784  1.05  1.10  1.0732 

Austr.  Dollar  1  1.0301  1.0430  036  1.06  1.0368 

S.  Africa  Rand  1  0.6236  0.6314  0.45  0.50  0.6292 

Belgian  Franc  10  03235  0.3275  0.32  033  03281 

Austrian  Sch.  10  0.9487  03606  0.93  0.98  0.9540 

Italian  Lire  1000  0.9698  0  3819  035  1.00  0.9766 

Japanese  Yen  100  0.6890  0  3002  0.87  031  0.8448 

Jordanian  Dinar  1  -  —  4.13  4.39  4.2743 

Egyptian  Pound  1  - -  -  0.79  0.84  0.8033 

SUPPLIED  BY  BANK  LEUMI 


EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

PRECIOUS  METALS 

GOLD:  LONDON  A.M.  FIX  338.90  P.M.  FIX  339.65 

PARIS  NOON  FIX 338.84  ZURICH  P.M.339.75 
SILVER:  LONDON  FIX  509.85 

PLATINUM:  LONDON  P.M.  430.60 

PALLADIUM:  LONDON  P.M.  170.95 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY  CROSS  RATES  (London  15.30GMT) 

Forward  Rates 

SPOT  2MTHS  3MTHS  6MTHS 
DEUTSCHE  MARK  23435/50  95/90  138/133  268/258 

POUND  STERLING  1.5000/10  75/73  103/100  197/192 

SWISS  FRANC  1.8455/75  49/44  80/75  165/155 

JAPANESE  YEN  167.50/60  63/61  94/92  188/184 

FRENCH  FRANC  7.1575/25  30/45  45/65  90/120 

ITALIAN  URA  1538.00/75  1250/1325  1825/1925  3450/3600 

DUTCH  GULDEN  2.5250/60  40/37  62/58  150/144 

BELGIAN  FRANC  45.870/890  0.5/2  0/5.3  1/5 

DANISH  KRONE  8.3335/85  125/175  210/260  625/825 

&AFRICAN  RAND  0.4055/65  36/31  48/43  80/70 

EUROPEAN  CURR.  UNIT  0.9573/78  9/6  11/7  19/14 

HNMSH  MARK  5.1 780/00  280/320  430/480  870970 

AUSTRALIAN  DOUAR  0.6920/27  92/88  130/125  228/221 

NORWEGIAN  KRONE  7.6300/50  895/915  1326/1345  2590/2630 

Formula  for  determining  forward  rates: 
high/low  (eg.  220/210) — deduct  from  spot  price, 
low/high  (eg.  21Q/Z20)  — add  to  spot  price. 


3MTHS 

138/133 

103/100 

80/75 

94/92 

45/65 

1825/1925 

62/58 

0/5.3 

210/260 

48/43 

11/7 

430/480 

130/125 

1326/1345 


6MTHS 

268/258 

197/192 

165/155 

188/184 

90/120 

3450/3600 

150/144 

1/6 

525/625 

80/70 

19/14 

870/970 

228/221 

2590/2630 


U.S.  MONEY  RATES 

Prime  8.50%;  -Broker  7.75-8.00%;  NY  Euros  3  months 
7-6%%;  Fed  Funds  late  6%% 

NEW  YORK  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

DMK  SFB  STG  YEN  CAN 

PREVIOUS  CLOSE  22340/50  1.8405/20  1.5060/70  16640/80  1-3931/38 

OPENING  2.2430/40  1.8460/80  1.5010/20  167.45/65  1.3900/05 

LATEST  2^600/10  1.8545/®  1.4935/45  168.10/20  14870/75 

Comment 

The  dollar  dosed  firmer  and  near  the  day's  highs  Friday,  boosted  by  technical 
demand.  A  downturn  in  Chicago  currency  futures  also  buoyed  dollar  Mntiment- 
Chartists  expect  more  dollar  gains  near  term,  but  uncertainty  over  the  U.S.  interest 
rate  outlook  persisted  after  the  bulk  of  recent  data  depicted  a  listless  U.S.  economy. 
The  Canadian  dollar  improved  on  short  covering. 


ISRAELI  STOCKS 

TRADED  IN  NEW  YORK: 

NYSE  and  ASE 


Last 

Prev.  Close 

High 

Low 

VoK'OOs) 

Alliance 

2  Vi 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2 

Am  Isr  Pap 

13 

13 

13 

13 

18 

Am  pal 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

62 

Elscint 

21fe 

2% 

2% 

2 

123 

EtzLavud 

13% 

13% 

13% 

13% 

6 

Laser Inds 

15% 

15% 

15% 

15 

199 

Over  the  counter 


Bank  Leumi 

lest 

bid 

21% 

ask 

23% 

Interpharm 

lest 

bid 

5% 

ask 

5% 

Elbh 

8% 

8% 

8% 

Optrotech 

9 

8% 

9 

ECI  Tel. 

3% 

3 

3% 

Rada 

0 

8% 

9% 

Elron 

6% 

6% 

6% 

Scitax 

5% 

5% 

6 

Fibronics 

10% 

10% 

10% 

Taro-vit 

— 

3% 

3% 

IDB  Bank 

— 

50 

54 

Tevapharm 

— 

4% 

4% 

IIS 

— 

3% 

4% 

SPI 

— 

3% 

4 

NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

WALL  STREET  Closing  Prices 

Dow  Jones  Indices  NYSE  Highest  Volii 


IND 

1.879.54 

+23.68 

DAR  +  KRFT 

64% 

+3% 

TRANS 

778.13 

+538 

COM  WED 

32% 

+% 

UTILS 

190.49 

+2.47 

ATT 

25% 

+% 

STOCKS 

717.61 

+8.00 

EAST  AIR 

9% 

UNCH 

NYSE  COMP 

141.65 

+1.45 

PHIUPMOR 

69% 

+2% 

NASD  COMP 

396.88 

+0.48 

NABSCORJ 

51% 

+2% 

S-P 100  INDEX 

235.88 

+3^8 

IBM 

146% 

+1% 

S-P  COMPOSITE 

247.60 

+3.54 

DOW  CHEM 

59 

-% 

AMEX  INDEX 

281.65 

+0.46 

EXXON 

61 

+% 

MOBIL 

31% 

+% 

NYSE  VOL  149.140.000 

NASDAQ  .  VOL  127,625.700 


STOCKS  UP  772 
STOCKS  UP  1021 


DOWN  8S7 
DOWN  1029 


Comment 

The  major  stock  market  averages  closed  sharply  higher  Friday,  In  a  wild  finish  tied 
to  expiring  stock  index  options  and  futures  and  individual  stock  options. 

The  futures  favoured  buy  programmes  a  good  part  of  the  afternoon,  said  Tony 
Woodruff,  vice  president  of  Equity  Trading  at  Kidder.  Peabody.  A  Hood  of  orders  at 
the  closing  bell  pushed  stocks  in  the  averages  sharply  higher. 

The  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average,  for  example,  soared  23  points  to  1879.  But  in 
the  broader  market,  declines  led  advances  by  an  eight-seven  margin. 

Overseas  financial  data -from  Reuters  exclusively  to  The  Jerusalem  Post 
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JW/Vs  great  Summerbargains 


$40.-  flights  in  America. 

This  fantastic  offer  has  now  been 
extended  to  cover  tickets 
purchased  on  or  before  T5th  July, 
tor  travel  up  to  October  31st,  1986. 
You  can  buy  6  or  8  flights  and 
choose  from  over  60  US  cities. 


Free  Hotels*  for  2  nights. 

Holiday  inns  and  TWA  combine 
to  offer  you  two  additional  nights 
free  when  you  book  five. 


All  this  combined  with  our  low  transatlantic  fares  means 
griat  summer  bargains  for  you. 


Free  self-drive  car*  for  up  to  Certain  conditions  apply. 

3  weeks.  See  your  travel  agent  for  full 

A  great  offer  from  TWA.  In  details. 

Florida  you  set  a  free  self-drive  ^  ^  ^ 

car  for  3  whole  weeks.  Elsewhere  See  your  travel  agents 

in  the  States  TWA  offer  you  a  free  *or  se,ectec*  Tour  operators. 
Hertz  car  for  a  week  with  a  • 
special  deal  in  California. 

Leading  the  way  to  the  USA 
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Making  a  tempest 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  better  than  the  prospect  of  a  good  juicy 
dash  to  lend  interest  to  a  routine  conference.  That  is  die 
fortune  of  the  Jewish  Agency  Assembly  which  meets  in 
Jerusalem  this  week. 

The  Assembly  brings  together  the  Israeli  party-appointed 
officials  of  the  Agency-World  Zionist  Organization  establish¬ 
ment,  and  the  non-party,  mostly  Diaspora  and  mostly  fund¬ 
raising  activists.  For  some  time  now  there  have  been  growing 
strains  between  these  two  camps.  The  Israelis  contend  that  the 
Diaspora  activists  who  bring  in  the  money  want  therefore  to  tell 
the  Israelis  what  to  do  with  it.  The  Diaspora  people  contend 
that  the  Israelis  want  them  to  deliver  the  cash  and  then  keep 
quiet  and  keep  out. 

No  doubt  there  is  merit  to  the  arguments  of  both  sides.  The 
Israelis  believe  they  know  national  priorities  and  constraints 
better  than  the  outsiders;  theDiaspora fund-raisers  believe  they 
know  the  usages  of  accountability  -  and  the  needs  of  the 
Diaspora  -  better. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  agitation,  however,  is  a  series  of 
articles  critical  of  Agency  operations  and  the  existing  pattern  of 
relationships  between  the  Israel  and  Diaspora  functions  and 
functionaries.  The  articles  were  written  by  Jerusalem  Post 
reporter  Charles  Hoffman  for  two  Jewish  papers  in  the  U.S., 
and  appeared  recently  in  more  condensed  form  in  this  news¬ 
paper. 

They  were,  however,  collected  in  booklet  form  by  some 
Diaspora  leaders,  together  with  offensive  cartoons,  for  dis¬ 
tribution  at  the  Assembly.  This  roused  the  ire  of  the  Israeli 
Agency  and  WZO  officials.  The  Diaspora  philanthropists  had 
wanted  the  points  raised  in  the  articles  to  be  discussed  at  the 
Assembly.  The  Israelis  instead  demand  apologies,  resignations 
and  other  signs  of  contrition.  In  the  melee  everyone  has 
overreacted,  including  Agency  chairman  Arye  Dulzin  who  has 
termed  the  text  as  well  as  the  cartoons  “anti-Zionist.” 

As  a  result.  Diaspora  impulsiveness  and  insensitivity  has 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  interlocking  directorate  which  is 
the  Agency- WZO  and  political-party  apparatus  so  as  to  deflect 
debate  from  the  real  source  of  strains  and  conflict. 

Despite  the  recriminations  and  the  rhetoric,  the  articles  as 
published  in  this  newspaper  raise  genuine  questions  which 
cannot  be  lightly  dismissed.  Certainly  they  cannot  be  dismissed 
-  as  Mr.  Dulzin  apparently  prefers  -  by  libelling  them  as 
anti-Zionist.  Presiding  over  the  Zionist  executive  does  not,  at 
least  not  yet,  carry  with  it  the  right  to  excommunicate  critics 
and  delegitimize  criticism. 

Even  if  the  Israeli  side  “wins”  this  round  and  prevents  an 
Assembly  debate,  the  issues  will  not  disappear.  For  they  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  relationship  between  the  Israeli  political  elite 
and  the  Diaspora  philanthropic  elite.  Each  side  needs  the  other 
too  much  to  perpetuate  rancour.  Therein,  however,  lies  not 
only  the  solution  but  also  the  problem. 

Misplaced  enthusiasm 

A  REPORT  from  Washington  suggests  that  someone  in  the 
U.S.  has  “discovered”  that  Israel  has  a  trade  surplus  of  $800 
million  with  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  -  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
the  trade  surplus  of  the  U.S.  with  Israel,  not  counting  exports  of 
military  hardware. 

This  is  roughly  true.  A  recent  study  by  Dan  Zakai  of  the 
Bank  of  Israel  Research  Department  shows  that  in  1984  the 
trade  deficit  of  the  areas  with  Israel  was  about  $760  million,  of 
which  some  $534m.  were  covered  by  factor  receipts  -  exports  of 
labour  -  from  work  in  Israel,  and  another  $151m.  from  other 
factor  receipts,  including  work  in  other  countries. 

But  the  implication  in  the  independent  Washington  report  is 
that  this  Israeli  trade  surplus  may  be  an  impediment  to  peace 
because  if  peace  comes,  Israel  might  lose  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  markets.  As  further  support  for  the  theory  of  an  alleged 
Israeli  vested  interest  in  impeding  peace  on  economic  grounds, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  peace  with  Egypt  has  also  not  resulted  in 
any  flourishing  trade. 

It  is  rather  strange  to  hear  such  a  crude,  almost  Marxist 
interpretation  come  out  of  the  U.S.  capital.  What  the  data  show 
is  that  the  economies  of  Israel  and  the  areas  have  over  the  years 
become  highly  integrated.  That  may  indeed  make  it  difficult  to 
seal  the  borders  between  them  again  to  traffic  of  goods  and 
people,  in  the  interest  of  both  sides.  But  open  borders  are,  after 
all,  what  peace  is  all  about  -  and  with  peace,  not  only  would  the 
borders  between  the  territories  and  Israel  remain  open,  but 
Israel  would  then  gain  access  also  to  much  larger  markets 
beyond. 

That  the  peace  with  Egypt  has  not  so  far  triggered  more  than 
a  trickle  of  trade,  apart  from  oil,  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

For  one  thing,  the  reasons  for  that  are  more  political  than 
economic,  and  a  settlement  of  the  Israeii-Palestinian  conflict 
would  no  doubt  contribute  greatly  also  to  the  development  of 
normal  trade  with  Egypt.  Besides,  until  Israel  and  Egypt  made 
peace,  they  had  no  trade  to  revive,  and  nothing  of  the  economic 
integration  that  today  characterizes  the  economies  of  Israel  and 
the  west  Bank  and  Gaza. 

Even  if  the  territories  were  under  some  form  of  self- 
government,  to  embark  on  a  massive  economic  development 
process  of  their  own,  that  might  mean  more,  rather  than  less, 
trade  with  Israel. 

Israel's  friends  in  Washington  would,  therefore,  do  well  not 
to  search  so  hard  for  Israeli  economic  reasons  against  a 
settlement  of  the  Israeii-Palestinian  conflict.  The  causes  of  the 
conflict  lie  elsewhere,  and  are  difficult  enough  to  eliminate. 
Economically,  Israel  only  loses  from  the  absence  of  peace. 


^A  SYDNEY  mail  order 
company  plans  to  divide  a 
Pablo  Picasso  work  into 
500  pieces  and  sell  them  separately, 
Australia's  Daily  Telegraph  re¬ 
ported  recently. 

The  company.  Subdivision  Art, 
paid  513,000  for  the  1959  Picasso 
Unocut  Trots  Femmes,  one  of  only  50 
produced,  the  paper  said. 

Subdivision  Art  plans  to  sell  the 
25mm.  square  pieces  for  S190  each 
“to  give  ordinary  people  a  chance  to 
own  a  piece  of  work  by  the  century’s 
greatest  artist.'' 

The  gallery  owner  who  .sold  the 
Picasso  unwittingly  was  said  to  be 
incensed  at  the  planned  destruction. 


“THERE’S  no  one  here  by 
that  name,”  an  elderly- 
sounding  woman  told  our 
reporter  in  a  disgruntled  voice  when 
he  asked  to  speak  to  Moshe  Sbahal, 
the  energy  minister. 

“This  is  an  old  folks'  home,  ”  she 
explained,  adding  that  the  number 
had  been  changed  a  few  months 
before.  “And  tell  your  friend  Shah- 
al,  or  Shahar,  to  tell  his  friends  that 
he’s  no  longer  at  this  number.  That 
guy  gets  a  lot  of  calls,  especially  at 
night,”  she  said. 

“They  say  he's  somebody  impor¬ 
tant.  But  he  can’t  be  so  important 
that  he  can’t  tell  his  friends  to  stop 
calling  this  number.”  R-J • 


6  Days  of  Intensive  Jewish 
Studies  and  Exploration 

Tamlr  Hotel,  Jerusalem,  August  4-  9 

Meaning  of  Life  —  The  Jewish  Family — 
Science  and  Religion 

Information:  02-341427, 02-825188. 052-440878, 04-952308. 
Led  by  dynamic,  world  renowned  educators  and  scientists. 
Suitable  for  people  with  limited  background.  Activities  for 
children.  Baby  sitting. 
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Taking  the  heat 


over 


ARYEH  RUBINSTEIN 


IMMIGRANT  ABSORPTION 
Minister  Ya’acov  Tsar  probably  was 
not  aiming  to  make  a  splash  at  this 
week's  meeting  of  the  Jewish  Agen¬ 
cy  Assembly  when  he  told  lie  Knes¬ 
set  that  the  aliya  crisis  was  not  on  the 
assembly's  agenda. 

Speaking  two  weeks  ago  in  the 
debate  on  his  ministry's  activities, 
Tsur  noted  that  some  other  Zionist 
meetings  were  scheduled  in  the  com¬ 
ing  weeks:  the  Zionist  Genera] 
Council,  the  Jewish  Agency  Board 
of  Governors,  and  the  world  move¬ 
ment  of  each  Zionist  party.  And 
aliya  was  not  due  to  be  discussed  at 
any  of  them.  “This  is  terrible,”  Tsur 
said. 

Tsur  said  that  the  10,700  olfrn  who 
came  last  year  constituted  a  new  low. 
Coupled  with  the  unprecedented 
yerida  (15,300)  there  had  been  a 
negative  migration  balance  for  the 
first  time.  Only  2.971  came  from 
North  America,  as  against  4,799  in 
1984.  Since  1948,  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  U.S.  Jews  (50,000-60,000) 
have  made  aliya. 

“We  must  admit,”  Tsur  said, 
“that  down  the  years  the  political 
and  social  establishment  in  Israel  has 
given  ideational  licence  to  this  de¬ 
velopment  by  acquiescing  in  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  Zionism  devoid  of  vision 
and,  what  is  even  more  serious,  we 
have  given  up  our  demand  that  the 
Jews  of  the  Cola  come  on  aliya.” 

If  Tsur  used  the  word  Gola 
advisedly,  then  he  was  begging  the 
question.  For  Gola  -  like  Galut  - 
means  exile,  and  the  American 
Zionist  establishment,  which  was 
foremost  in  Tsar's  mind,  has  always 
rejected  any  suggestion  that  the  U.S. 
Is  exile. 

Apart  from  the  semantic  question, 
it  is  worth  recalling  that  the  1968 
Zionist  Congress  proclaimed  the 
Jerusalem  Programme,  in  which  the 
acceptance  of  aliya,  in  the  sense  of 
personal  migration,  became  a  sine 
qua  non  for  belonging  to  any  recog¬ 
nized  Zionist  group.  But  that  did  not 
trigger  a  new  wave  of  aliya. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  In  his  letter  of  May  20,  Mr. 
Wim  van  Leer  claims  that  Mr. 
Wiesenthal  did  not  take  action 
against  the  former  Austrian  Chan¬ 
cellor,  Dr.  Bruno  Kreisky ,  when  Dr. 
Kreisky  accused  him  of  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  Gestapo  during  the 
war. 

As  Mr.  Wiesenthal's  legal  repre¬ 
sentative  in  many  suits  before  Au¬ 
strian  courts,  I  must  definitely  con¬ 
tradict  this  charge.  Mr.  Wiesenthal 
sued  the  former  Chancellor,  Dr. 
Kreisky.  four  times  for  defamation, 
but  the  suits  could  not  be  carried 
through  because  the  Austrian  Parlia¬ 
ment  refused  to  lift  Mr.  Kreisky’s 
immunity.  When  Dr.  Kreisky  first 
made  his  public  accusation  in  the 
year  1975,  claiming  Mr.  Wiesenthal 
had  worked  with  the  Gestapo  during 
the  war,  Mr.  Wiesenthal  brought 
two  actions  against  him  on  October 
29,  1975  (reference  number  of  the 
case  6BER  Vr  8432/75,  Hv  533/75 
Vienna  Criminal  Court). 

Dr.  Kreisky  knew  foe  Austrian 
Parliament  would  not  suspend  his 
immunity;  but  he  told  foe  press  that 
nevertheless  he  wanted  to  go  to 
court  against  Mr.  Wiesenthal  and 
that  he  would  resign  his  mandate  in 
the  Parliament  to  this  end.  By  this 
announcement,  he  found  himself  in 


Tsur  said  that  some  American 
Jews  “very  cleverly”  liken  foe  pre¬ 
sent  situation  to  “Babylonia  and 
Jerusalem”  (implying  that  there  are 
two  equally  legitimate  and  com¬ 
plementary  centres  of  Jewish  life  and 
culture).  But  that  was  a  red  herring, 
he  implied.  “For  the  struggle  today 
is  over  the  will  of  the  Jewish  people 
to  remain  Jewish.  And  that's  the 
whole  truth.” 

Never  was  there  a  period  when  it 
was  so  easy  for  the  Jewish  people  to 
cease  being  Jewish,  Tsur  said. 
Among  French  Jewry,  for  example, 
the  rate  of  mixed  marriages  is  over 
70  per  cent,  and  that  among  the  first 
and  second  generations  of  tradition¬ 
al  Jews  who  emigrated  from  North 
Africa. 

Tsur  said  that  the  Zionist  move¬ 
ment  has  become  “an  establishment 
without  a  movement  and  without  a 
soul...  I  don't  have  easy  answers 
(about  how  to  better  organize  Israel- 
EHaspora  relations),  but  I  think  the 
present  system  causes  damage  and 
should  not  be  accepted  even  as  the 
lesser  evil.  It  would  be  preferable  for 
it  sot  to  exist  at  all,  because  it  is  a 
kind  of  conventional  lie.  It's  ritual 
that’s  repeated  every  three  months: 
the  same  speeches,  the  same  speak¬ 
ers,  and  nothing  happens.” 

At  Saturday's  meeting  of  the 
world  committee  of  the  Labour 
Zionist  movement,  Tsur  was  more 
specific.  The  various  appeals  and 
fund-raising  activities  “are  corrupt¬ 
ing  Israel-Diaspora  relations,”  he 
said.  If  such  fund-raising  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  at  all,  it  should  be  limited  to 
two  goals:  foe  continuation  of  Jewish 
education  abroad  and  immigrant 
absorption  in  Israel. 

Tsur  is  a  product  of  Haltibbntz 
Hame’uhad,  and  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  his  strong  language  was 
influenced  by  foe  even  sharper  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment  by  Yitzhak  Ben- Aharon,  an 
elder  statesman  of  Kibbutz 
Hame’uhad,  which  was  injected  into 
the  Knesset  debate  by  Geula  Cohen. 


COURT  ACTION 
AGAINST  KREISKY 

an  unfavourable  position.  He  there¬ 
fore  cried  to  get  an  arrangement  out 
of  court  by  complying  with  Mr. 
Wiesenthal's  demand  to 'retract  Ins 
accusation  of  collaboration  with  the 
Nazis.  In  foe  Austrian  Parliament, 
he  declared  “...I  should  like  to  state 
that  I  have  not  called  Mr.  Wiesen- 
foal  a  Nazi  collaborator  as  some 
agencies  erroneously  claimed  and 
published.” 

By  reason  of  this  declaration,  Mr. 


“Anti-Zionist”  is  what  wftat  Bcn- 
Aharon  recently  called  the  govern¬ 
ment.  And  he  sneered  at  the  “ban¬ 
quet  relationship”  between  Israel 
and  American  Jewry.  All  that  is  left 
of  the  Zionist  movement  is  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  Zionist  Orga¬ 
nization  and  foe  Jewish  Agency. 

Ben-Aharon  says  that  Israel  has 
sought  only  two  things  from  U.S. 
Jewry:  money  and  political  leverage. 
And  American  Jewry  was  not  only 
happy  to  give  this  but  actually 
needed  to  do  so  for  its  own  self- 
respect  and  feeling  of  participation. 
ISRAEL  HAS  played  foe  game  by 
refraining  from  demanding  the  aliya 
of  American  Zionists  or  their  chil¬ 
dren  because  that  would  antagonize 
diem.  This  has  not  only  turned  the 
Israel  government  into  “foe  leading 
anti-Zionist  dement,”  but  it  also 
abets  yerida,  Ben-Aharon  charges. 
For  if  there  is  no  moral  obligation  for 
American  Jews  to  make  aliya,  how 
can  it  be  wrong  fen  Israelis  to  move 
there? 

Ben-Aharon  says  that  Israel's  sur¬ 
vival  is  at  stake.  If  it  is  to  breathe1 
easy  it  must  have  another  million 
olimia  the  next  10-15  years. 

While  Ben-Aharon  spoke  only  of 
Zionist  motivation,  Tsur  did  not 
neglect  foe  mundane  aspect  of  foe 
problem:  how  Co  absorb  foe  oleh 
once  he  gets  here.  Formally,  apart 
from  trying  to  check  yerida,  that  is 
his  only  job.  He  has  no  more  of  “a 
right”  to  express  views  on  aliya 
promotion  than  any  other  minister. 
But  since  so  much  of  foe  debate  goes 
beyond  foe  absorption  question,  no 
one  would  warn  to  muzzle  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  immigrant  absorption.  In  fact, 
his  opinions  perhaps  deserve  even 
greater  weight  because  he  was  not 
required  to  state  them. 

Geula  Cohen  quoted  not  only 
Ben-Aharon,  but  also  Resh  Lakish, 
foe  third  century  Palestinian  amoro: 
“I  hate  you,  sages  of  Babylonia,  for 
if  you  had  come  up  (made  aliya)  as  a 
wall  in  foe  days  of  Ezra,  the  Temple 
would  not  have  been  destroyed.” 

In  saying  that,  adds  foe  Encyc¬ 
lopedia  Juaaica ,  Resh  Lakish  “ex¬ 
pressed  the  general  feeling  current 
among  people  in  Eretz  Yisrael.”-  ' 


Simon  Wiesenthal  withdrew  his  ac¬ 
tion  against  Dr.  Kreisky. 

In  April  1986,  Dr.  Kreisky  re¬ 
peated  his  accusation  that  Mr. 
Wiesenthal  had  collaborated  with 
foe  Na zb  in  foe  Austrian  weekly 
magazme  7to/zt  For  tfferar1Mrr 
Wiesenthal’s  attorney,  I  filed  an  ac¬ 
tion  for  libel  against  Mr.  Kreisky  on 
May  16, 1986,  with  the  Vienna  Cri¬ 
minal  Gnnt.  The  smt  wifi  be  decided 
in  court. 

DR.HANSPERNER 

Advocate 

Vienna. 


SEEKING  SUITABLE  HEBREW  COURSES 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  There  is  a  lack  of  suitable 
courses  for  not-so-new  immigrants 
who  wish  to  improve  their  Hebrew. 

I  and  my  friends  have  been  living 
here  for  several  years  and,  as  we  are 
working  full-time,  we  cannot  take 
courses  where  the  minimum  number 
of  study  hours  is  eight  per  week.  I 
know  many  olim  who  have  started  a 
course  like  this,  but  dropped  out 
before  completing  it,  due  to  pressure 
of  work. 

I  have  sugested  to  Ulpan  Meir  in 
Tel  Aviv  that  they  might  offer 


courses  of  three  hours  weekly  as  in 
other  language  learning 
but  was  told  that  their  hands  are  tied 
by  foe  Education  Ministry.  They 
admitted  that  they  now  had  fewer 
pupils  due  to  foe  drop  in  aliya  and 
they  would  be  interested  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  foe  large  number  of 
olim  who  have  settled  here  and  wish 
to  continue  with  foe  study  of  spoken 
and  written  Hebrew. 


RanzatGan. 


GAIL  MORRIS 
and  friends 
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NATAN  LERNER 


IN  A  well-intentioned  but  erroneous 
article  in  this  newspaper,  (“Garden- 
variety  prejudice  isn’t  racism, "  June 
6),  Yosef  Goefl  adopts  a  narrow 
view  of  wfaat  racism  means,  claiming 
that  there  is  a  significant  difference 
between  “prejudice  against  Arabs;” 
or  “xenophobic  antipathy-' to 
goyim,,‘  and  foeradsmof  Kahane  or 
oftheNaris. 

What  Goeli  foils  to  realize  is  that 
“prejudice”  and  “xenophobic  anti¬ 
pathy,”  are  only  “garden-variety 
ethnic  prejudices”  if  they  have  no 
social  consequences;  they  become  a 
zoological  variety  .of  social  be¬ 
haviour  when  they  endanger  peace¬ 
ful  coexistence'  and  threaten  foe; 
security,  peace  of  mind*  human 
rightsor  dignityqf  humanbeings- 

If  a  bigot  sits  at  home  and  teBs  his 
wife  foat  blacks/  jeWs,  Arabs*  dr 
.meufoekljjfJmv  other  igfrwp  are 
inferior,  that  is  his  problem.'  If  foe', 
same  bigot  engages  id  aefirdf  facial 
discrimination  prohibited  by  law,  if 
he  joins  organizations  which  prom¬ 
ote  racial  hatred,  if  he  _  engages  m 
racist  violence  or  tries  to  indte: 
others  to  do  so,  then  he  commits  ah 
offence  and  should  be  dealt  with  by 
thelaw.  '  ‘ 

Bigots  will  always  find  pretexts  to 
exclude  foe  group  they  hate  from  - 
legal  protection.  Excluding  ‘‘nation¬ 
al  conflicts,”  “mutual  animosities,” 
or  ‘^religious  antagonism”  from  foe. 
scope  of  anti-racist  legislation  is 
amply  one  of  many  well-known  gim¬ 
micks  used  to  keep  the  law  from 
being  applied  to  foe  particular  form 
of  prejudice  preferred.  . 

BUT  JUDICIAL  decisions  have 
supported  a  broad  approach  to  the 
legal  meaning  of  “nice”  and  “rac¬ 
ism.”  In  the  last  two  decades,  courts 
in  England,  New  Zealand,  Holland, 
and,  to  some  extent,  foe  United 
States,  took  foe  view  that  historical 
and  cultural  identity,  as  opposed  to 


purely  biological  factors,:  &1I  under 
foe  meaning  of  “race”  or  “ethnic 
origin.”  “Those  who  conceive  of  - 
themselves ;  as  being  different  .and  : 
who  are  so  regarded  by  others”  have 
to  be  defended  by  the  law  against 
.  prejudice,  hostility;  hatred  and  efis- 
.  crimination.  .  7 '  : 

The  word  “race”-  is  presently  not  I 
used  m  legal  instruments  in  a- bip{0- 
gjcal  sense;  it  is  ‘'the  strength  of  the  ^ 
ancestral  ties,”  .“foe  traditional and 
cultural .  values  and  beliefs,?'  .the  - 
“common  heritage”  that  are  irapor-; 
tant:  Therefore,  the  United  Nations "? 
Convention  against  Racial  Discrj-' 
mutation,  or  the  British  Race  Reto  ’ ' 
.  tions  Act,  or  less  clearly  the  United  V 
"States  Civil  Rights  Act,  should  be- 
frroadly  interpreted,  broadly 
enough,  for  instance,  to  cover  Jews.  ~ 
since  some  people  consider  them  '• 
“onlya religious"  group.  . .  . 

The  laws,  should  also  coyer.  Sikhs;  L 
or  Arabs,  or  any  other  community  " 
which  some-may  try  to  exetude  from 
protection  on  the  grounds  that  what  / 
fo  involved  is  tinly  “prejudice”  or 
“xenophobia”  unworthy  of  beingco- 
veredbythelaW. 

- .  GoelTs  article  induced  me  to.  write  . ' 
there  lines  despite  foe  sad  feeling 
.  foat  the  indefensible  behaviour  of 
the '  government  arid  foe  KneSset 
••-  majority  in  the  case  of  foe  anti-racist.' 
bill  makes  useless  any  principled: 
discussion  of  foe  matter.  I  don't. 

:  know  what  the  future  of  lsraeli  leg-l 
islation  on  this  issue  will  be,  buri  . 
personally  F  consider  weak  anti- 
racist  legislation  better  than  no  leg-  . 
islation  at  all.Those  who  are  against 
:  .bigotry*  .group-hatred  and  discri- 
;■  *  sifiufoon  should  not  defeat  their  own  - 
good  intentions  by  ignoring  the  legal 
;  -trends  prevailing  in  the  world  in  foe  '• ; 
.  matter  of  group  protection..  Argu¬ 
ments  used  in  foe  past  agami$t  anti¬ 
racist  legislation  -  The  sanctity  of  - 
freedom  of  speech,  or  a  strict  biolo¬ 
gical  interpretation  of  the  word  • - 
“rape,”  dr  foe  superiority  of  educa¬ 
tion  over  legislation  -  sbouJdbeseen  . 
as  belonging  precisely,  arid  oid’y,  to ' 
■the past.  •  . 

The  writer  tenches  International  Law  at'- 
the  Tel  Aviv  Faculty,  of  Law  and  is  the- 
author  of  a  book  on  die  UN  Convention  . 
on  Racitd  Discrimination.  .  i  - 


Renl-fl-Cap 


FOR  TOURISTS  : 


High  quality  of  life,  developed  community  life,  shopping 
facilities,  including  shopping  complexes  in  area  centres. 
Educational  facilities  -  3  year  olds  (day-care  centres)  up  to 
secondary  schools,  kollel,  colleges,  religious  colleges,  and 
culture,  youth  and  sports  centres  offering  a  variety  of 
activities. 

Varied  housing  possibilities,  including  "Build  Your 
Home." 

Housing  assistance  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  of  the 
Ministry  of  Construction  and  Housing  for  development 
towns. 

Developed  public  transportation  services. 


In  demand:  workshops  and  small  industrial  plants 


Exhibition.Gardens,  Td  Aviv,  Pavtikm  No.  30,  Sunday,  fame 
29,  to  Tuesday,  fulyr,  10  *Jn^8pjJL 
Buses:  Dan  21, 28,47,48. 
fo(rei»retiiroosfrfoeackii»foatioogite.: 

Information  and  wafetrattai  fay  phone  -  Judea,  Samaria 
dm  Area  Councfo  Tel.  02-824225,  02-81 3889,  02- 
976626, 02*976003.  ...  V 

03-299370, 12  mxxvll  pan.  . 


Judea  and  Benjamin  Settlement  Campaign 
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SPECIAL  OFFER  roR  stodents' 


Dollar- rates  for  tourists. 
w«krod reduction  or  Votrdi 


Galilee  Tours 


drive  carefully 


